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HEEIOT’S CHOICE 


CIIAPTEIi 1 

‘SAY YES, MILLY’ a ^ 

‘ Mini’s iin})oriuiiil.y is (Jod’s opiiortunity. ’ 

‘ (') fair, 0 line, 0 lot to lx* desired • 

Early ;iiid Late my heart a]»})eals to me, 

And says, “0 Avorlv, 0 will — 'I’lioii man, he fired, 

To earn this lot — ” she says J Avonh] mit he 

A worker lor mine own bread, or one hired 

Eor mine own jtrolit. 0, I would he tree 

To work tor others ; love sd earned of them 

Should he my wages and my diudem.” ’ — Jkan Ixgelow. 


*Say ye^i, Milly.’ 

Three short words, luid }et llicy went straight to Milly's 
heart. It was only the postscript of a long, sorrow fnl letter — 
the finale hriel' hut ('lo(iueni— of a cpiiet., disjiassionate appeal ; 
Imt it sounded to Mildi’ed Lainhert iinicli as the Macedonian 
cry must h;ive soundoAl of old : ‘Come over aud hel}) us.’ 

Mildred’s soft, womanly n;iture was capable of only one 
response to swell a demand. Assent was more than probable, 
and bordered on certaiiitv, even before the letter A^'as laid 
aside, and while her clu-ek y^‘f tlionglit of 

new responsibilities and the vast imkiiowii, wdiorein duty must 
tread on the heel of inclination, and life must ]»vess out 
thought and the worn-out furro\MB of intro- and retro-spoctioii. 

And so it was that the page of a negative existence was 
turned ; and Mildred agreed to l.iecomc the inmate of her 
brother’s home. 

‘ Aunt Milly ! ’ How pleasant it would he to hear that 
again, and to be in the ceijtro of warm young life and breathless 
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activity, alter tL(‘ Uu'jxn' ot long waiting and watcliing, and tlie 
liiisli and the hlank and the drawii-ont inteiiKO yet 

scarcely felt, of the last seven years. 

To begin life in its fiiln(‘ss at (‘ight-fu id-twenty ; to tnste of 
its real vsweets and hitters, after it had offered to her nothing 
but the pale brackish tlavoiir of regret for a jiassing youth and 
wasted powei’s, responsive rather than suggestive (ii‘ there be 
such monstrous anomaly on the whole face of (lod’s creation^, 
nothing Ixung Avasted, and all ])ronounced good, that connvs 
direct from the I)ivin(‘ Hand. To follow fresh tracks when 
the record of the >c*ars had left nothing but the*, traces of thi^ 
cjiariot-wheels of daily monotonous duties that dragged heavily, 
wneu summer and inter and seixhtime and harvest found 
Mi’dred still through Ihose s(‘ven rt*volving courses of seasons; 
within the walls of tliat (piiet sickroom. 

It is given to some women to look hack on these long ](‘vel 
blanks of lift* ; on mysteries of waiting, that intei’vene between 
youtli and vork, wlieii the worhVs letise c.omes dimly to them, 
likt*. the tumult of city’s streets through chjscd sbiittei's ; wlien 
}iain and bardsbi]> set'iu ])r(‘fei‘able to tlieir deatb-in-lift*, and 
tliey long to ju'ove the armour that lias grown rusted with 
disuse. 

How many a volumt* conhl be writtt‘n, and with ]»rtdi(, on 
the watchers as well as the worktu’s of life, on the byslandej’s 
as well as the sufferers. ‘Patient hearts tlieir ])aiu to see.’ 
Well has this thought been emlmdn'tl in tlie words of a nine- 
teentli-ceiitiiry (diristian p^nti; while to many a ]>allid mal- 
content, W(*aried with inaction and ]jantiiig for strife, might tin* 
Divine words still be a]»plied : ‘CDuld ye not have Avatebed 
witli Me one hour ? ’ 

Mildred Lambert’s life for eigbt-and-fA\(‘nty years might be 
summed U]) in a few sentences. A ba]>])y youth, scarcely 
clouded by the remembi'ance of a dead father and the graves of 
the sisters that cann* between her infain*y and the maturer age 
of her only brother; and tben^the blurred brightness when 
Arnold, who liad mai-ried before be liad taken orders, b(>came 
the hard-working vicar f>f a remote Westmorland j»arish — and 
he and his Avife and cliildreu pissed out of ]Milly’s daily life. 

Milly Avas l^aiely nineteen when this hapi>ened ; but even 
then lier mother — who had always been ailing — was tbreateiuMl 
Avith a chronic^ coinpliint involving no ordinary sufrering; and 
now began the lung seven years’ watching Avhich faded ^Milly’s 
youth and roses together. 
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JVIilly had lu^ver known how galling had )>c‘eii tlie strain 
to the norv(‘s — how intense ]jer own tenacity of will and 
pUT])Ose, till slie had folded her mother’s ]>ale hands together ; 
and with a lassitudt'. too great for tears, felt as wshe crept away 
that her work was finish(*d none too soon, and that even her 
firm young sti’ength was desio-ting lier. 

^Tron])le had not (‘f)nie singly to Mildred. News of her 
*iistei-in -law’s utk^xjk'cUhI death had reached her, just before her 
iiHither’s last brief attack, and her brother had been too niiicli 
stunned by his own loss to com<‘. to hvr in her loneliness. 

Not that Milly wondercid at this. Hhe loved Arnold dearly ; 
but he was so much old(*r, and tli(*y had growui neceSvSarilj^ 
apart. He and his wife, had been all in all to each other ; and 
the fa'mily in tlu^ vicarage had seemed so pei fected and completed 
that the little jietted Milly of old days might wi‘ll ])lead that 
she was all bnt forgotten. 

Ihit lletha’s death had altered tlii^ ; and Arnold’s letter, 
written as good men wdl wriU* when their heart is well-nigh 
hrokini, cann* to jMildred as she sat alone in lier hlack dress in 
lier dt‘solate home. 

New work — indiiiown work — and that wluui youth’s elasticity 
seemed gone, and sjai’its brok(‘n or at least dangerously quieted 
by the morhid atmosplxu’e of sickness and liypochondria. They 
say th(‘ ])j*isoner of twenty years will weep at. leaving his cell. 
The tears that ]\Iildred shed that night w<u’e more for the 
mother she, had lost and th(‘ old safe life of the ])ast, than pity 
for the widowed bi’other and motherless children. 

j)o we ever outlive our .selfishness? Do we ever cease to be 
fearful for ourselves 'i • 

And yet Mildred was weary of .solitude. Arnold was her 
own, her only brother ; and Aunt ]\lilly — well, ]>erhaps it might, 
be ])leasant. 

‘ Say yes, IMilly — for Bijtlia’s .sake — for my darling’s .sakc^ (she 
was so fond of yon), if not foj- mine. Think how her children 
miss her ! Matters ari‘ going, wu-ong already. It is not their 
fault., poor thing.s ; hut 1 am so lieljiless to decide. I used to 
leave everything to lier, and wai are all so utterly lost. 

‘ 1 could imt have asketl you i# our mother liad lingered ; hut 
your faithful charge, my poor Milly, is over — your martyrdom, 
^ as Betha italled it. She was so bright, and loved to have things 
so bright round her, that your imin-i.sonment in the sickroom 
c[uit.e oppres.sed her. It w^as “poor Milly,” “our dear good 
Milly,” to the last. I wuih her girls were more like her ; but 
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slie only laughed at their odd wnas, and told me I should live to 
be proud of them. 

‘Olive is as left-handed as ever, and Clirissy little better. 
Richard is mannish, but im]>racticable, and a little dilFnmlt to 
understand. We should none of ns get on at. all but for Roy : 
he has his mother’s heai’t.-siinshine and loving smile ; but eveii 
Roy has his failures. 

• » 

‘We want a woman among u^^, JMilly — a woman with head 

and hands, and a tolerable stoch ol ])atieri(’e. Even Heriot is in 
difficulties, but that will keep till you exmte — foi' you will come, 
will you not, my disar I ’ 

^ ‘(h)me^ liow could yon donht me, Arnold?’ replnal Mildred, 
as she laid down the h‘tt(T ; hut ‘God In^lp me and thc'nr 
follUuved c1os<' on thi* sigh. / 

‘Alter all, it is a clear call to duty,’ she solilocpiised. ‘It is 
not my business to decide, on my Illness or unlitness, or to 
measuj'e myself to my niclie. We are n(»t ]>r(>mis(*d slnngtli 
before the time, and no one can tell hefon* lie tm*-' whether lie 
b(‘ likely 1 (j fail. Richard’s mannishm'sN and (31ive’s left-liarnh'd 
ways, and Chrissy's ]>oojvi* imitation, shall not daunt me. 
Arnold wanij- me. I shall he (»f usi‘ to sonu* one again, and 1 
will go3 

But ’Mildi*i‘fl, for all her bravery, grew’ a little ]>ale ovi-r her 
brot]ie]’’s second letter; — ‘You must come at once, aud not wait 
to summer and winter it, oi‘, as some of cair old waanen say, ‘‘to 
bide tlie bitlerment on’t.” Shall T send Riiliard to help yo\i 
about youi’ house luisiues,'**, aud to settle your goods aud cliatlids ? 
Let tlie old furniture go, Milly ; it- has stofid a fair amount of w ear 
and tear, and you are young yet, m^^'i di-ar. Shall J send Dick? 
Ik* was his mother’s right hand. Tlie ladV mannish for his 
nineteen years.’ Mannish again 1 This Richard began to be 
formidable. He Avas a briglit AVidl -looking lad of thirteen when 
Mildred had seen liim last. But she remember(*d his mother’s 
fond descriptions of (Jardie’s ch'vernesH and goodues.s. One 
sentence had jiarticularly struck her at the timci. Bellia had 
been comparing lier boys, and dAvelling on tluir good points 
with a mother’s partiality. ‘As to Roy, he needs no ])raise of 
mine ; lie stands so w'cll in e.vwy om^’s estimation — and in his 
own, too — that a little fault-finding would do him good. Cardiii 
is different: his diffidence takes the form of pride; no one 
understands liim but I — not even Ids father. Tlie one speaks 
out too much, and tlie other too little ; but one of these days he 
will find out bis son’s good lieart’ 
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‘ T wonder if Arnold will recognise me/ tlioiiglit Mildred, 
sorrowfully, iliat nigld, as she sat by lier window, looking out 
on her little strii) ol’ gardcm, shimmering in the moonlight. ‘ T 
f("xd so old and changed, and have grown into such quiet ways. 
Ari‘, there some wonicMi who are never young, I wonder? Am 1 
one of them ? Is it luit strange/ she continued, mxisingly, ‘that 
su4?li beaiitifnl lives as lletha’s are struck so suddenly out ol' the 
'records of years, wliihi I am left to lake up the iiicoinpleted 
work she discharged so loraigly ? Dear Detha ! what a iiohle 
heart it was ! Arnold revcTonced as much as he loved her. How 
vain to tliink of re])Iacing, ev(‘n in ilui faintest degree, one of th(‘ 
sweetest womeai lliis earth evtu* saw : sweei, because* her wli^le 
life was in exact harmony with her surroundings.’ And there* 
rose before Mildred’s eyes a faint image tliat often haulited 
her — of a face with smiling eyes, and brown liair just touched 
with gold — and the small tirm liand that, laid on unruly lips, 
could hush coining wrath, and smootli the angry knitting of 
haby luows. 

It was strange, sbe thought, that neither Olive nor (liikssy 
were like their mother. Hoy’s fairness and steady blue eyes 
Avere her sole relics — Hoy, who was such a pretty little fellow 
Avhen Mildred had seen him last. 

Mihlred tric'd to trace out a puzzlc*d thought in her head 
before she sle])t tliat night. A ])Ostscrij)t in Arnold’s letter, 
vaguely wonled, hut most decidedly mysterious, gave rise to a 
host of conjeclAires. 

‘I have just found out that Hcriot’s hiisiness must he* settled 
long before the end of next month — wh<*n you come to ns. You 
know him by name and rlk]mte, though not ])ersonally. I have 
given him your addre^ss. 1 think it will lie better for you both 
1.0 talk the matter ovm’, and to give* it your full consideration, 
before 3mu start for tlie north. Make any arrang(‘ments you like 
about the child. Hc*riot’s a good fellcnv, and deservc*s to be 
helped ; he has been everything to us through our trouble.’ 

Wliat could Arnold mean ?. Betlia’s chatty letters— thoroughly 
womanly in their gossip — had often spoken of Arnold’s friend, 
Dr. Heriot, and of his kindness to their boA's. She had described 
him as a majii ol' great talents, ^tnd an undoubted accjuisition to 
their small society. ‘Arnold (avIio Avas her universal referee) 
wondered that a man like Dr. Heriot should ])ury himself in 
a Westmorland A'alley. Some one had told tllem that he had 
given lip a large West End jiractice. Thei’e A\as some niA’stery 
about him ; his Avife made him miserable. No one kneAv the 
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rights or the wrongs of it ; but they would rather believe any- 
tliing than that he was to blame,’ 

And in another hitter she wrot(‘ : ‘A pleasant evening has 
just been sadly interrupted. The Bisho]) was here and one or 
Iavo others, T)r. Heriot among them ; but a telegram summoning 
him to his wife’s deathbed had just renehed him. 

‘Arnold, who stood by him, siiys he turned as ])ale as death 
as he read it ; hut he only }»ut it into his hand without a word, 
and left the room. I eould not help following him Muth a word 
of eomfort, remembering how good he was to us wlien we had 
nearly lost Chrissy last year ; but he looked at m(‘ so strangely 
lh;it the words <lied on my lips. “ Whiui death only riOieves us 
of a burden, Mi’S. Lambert, we toiKih on a sor]‘(>w too great for 
anV>ordinary comfort. Yon arc* sorry for nu*, Imt pray for her.” 
And wringing my hand, he turned away. She must have heen 
a had wife to liim. He is a good man ; 1 am sure of it.’ 

How stiange tliat Hr. lleriot should he coming to s(‘e her, 
and on ]H'ivate business, too ! It seemed so odd of Arnold t.o 
send liim ; and yet it was ]>leasant to feel that she was to he 
consulted and lier opinion resjxTted. ^ Mildivd, who loves to 
li(‘lp everybody, must tind some way of lielping poor Heriot,’ 
bad been her brother’s concliidiug words. 

Mildred Lanihert’s house was one of those modest sulmrhau 
I’esideiKUjs ]>'ing far hack on a broad sunny road bordering on 
Clapham Common ; but on a May afternoon even Laurel Cottage, 
unpretentious as it was, was not devoid of attr.ictions, with its 
trimly cut lawn and clum]) of swei‘t-scented lilac, and yellow 
drooping laburnum, stretching out long fingers of gold in the 
sunshine. 

Mildred was sitting alone in her litth* drawing-room, ostensibly 
sorting her pajxn-s, but in reality falling into an occasional 
reverie, lulled by the* sunshine and the silence, when a brisk 
footstep on the gravel outside the window made her shirt. 
Visitors were rare in her secluded life, and, w'ith the exception 
of the doctor and the clergyman,-and per]iaj}s a sym 2 >athising 
neighbour, few ever invaded the ])rivacy of Laurel Cottage ; tlie 
light, well-assured footstej) sounded strange in Mildred’s ears, 
and sht*, listened with inward: ]>erturhation to Busan’s brief 
collofpiy with the stranger. 

‘ Yi's, }H*r mi.sti ess was disengaged ; would lie semd in his 
name and husinVss, or wcaild he walk in ?’ And the door was 
flung o])en a little testily by Susan, who objected to this innova- 
tion on their usual afternoon quiet 
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‘Forgive me, if I am intruding, Miss Lambert, but your 
brother told me I might calV 

‘ Dr. Heriot 1 ’ 

‘ Yes ; he has kept his promise then, and has written to 
inform you of my intended visit ? We have heard so much of 
each other that I am we ouglit to need no special in trod uc- 
ti(^i/ But though Dr. Ileriot, as lie said this, held out his hand 
•with a frank smile, a grave, i)enetrating look accompanied his 
words ; he was a man rarely at fault, but for the moment he 
seeme.d a little p(upl(‘X(Kl. 

‘Yes, T expected you ; will you sit downV replied Mildred, 
simply. Sh(‘ was not a demonsirative woman, and <if late had 
grown into (juitit ways willi strangers. Dr. II('riot\s lone lifd 
tslightly discomposed her ; instinctively she felt tliat he failed 
to rcicognise in her some given description, and that a brief 
embarrassment was the result. 

Mildred was right. Dr. Heriot was tiying to puzzle out 
some connection between the worn, soft“t*yed woman before 
him, and the fi’esli girlish face that liad so often smiled down 
on lum irom the vicarage %vall, with shy, demure eyes, and the 
roses in her belt not brighter than the ])ure colouring of lier 
]»loom. The laughing face had grown sad and quiet — painfully 
so, Dr. Heriot thought— and faint lines round month and brow 
bore witness to the strain of a wearing anxiety and liabitual 
repr(‘Ssion of feeling ; the skin of the forehead was too tightly 
stretched, and the eyes shone too dimly foi* health ; while the 
thin, cohnnh'ss cheek, st*en in juxtaposition to the black dress, 
told their own story of youthful vitality sacrificed to the inexor- 
able diMiiaiid of by])0(tlion*^ria. 

But it was a i-efim^d, womanly face, and one that could not 
lixil to interest ; a kind patient soul looked through the quiet 
eyes ; youth and its attractions liad faded, but a noble uncon- 
sciousness bad replaced it ; in talking to her you felt iiistiiutt- 
ively that the last jicrson of whom Mildred thought wns herself. 
But if Dr. Heriot xvere di.sapi)ointed in the estimate he had 
formed of his friend’s sister, Mildred on her side was not the 
less surprised at his appearance. 

She had*imagincd him a m^n of imposing aspect — a man of 
height and inches, with iron-gray hair. The real Dr. Heriot 
was dark and slight, rather undersized than otherwise, with a 
dark moustache, and hlack, closely-cropped hair, \vhich made 
him look younger than he really was. It was not a handsome 
face; at first sight there was something stern and forbidding 
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about it, but tbe lines I'ouud the moutli relaxed pleasantly when 
lie smiled, and the eyes had a clear, straij^htforward look ; while 
about the whole man theri‘ was a certain iiideliiLable air of ^^ood- 
breeding, as of one long accustomed to hold his own amongst 
men who were socially his superiors. 

Mildred had taken her measurement of Dr, Heriot in her 
own quiet way long before slie liad exhausted her feminj^ne 
budget of conversation : Ihe fineness ol* the weather, the long, 
dusty jourmw, his neiul of refreshment, and inquiries after her 
brother’s liealth and sjiirits. 

‘ He is not a man to bo emliarras^ed, but liis business baffles 
him,’ slie ilionglit to lierself ; ‘he is ill at ease, and unhappy. 
TSuust try and nu'ct liim half-way.’ And accordingly Mildreil 
beg{|n in lier straightforward manner. 

‘ It is a long way to ct>me u}) on business, Di-. TIeriot. Arnold 
told me you had ditliculties, though he did not o.vjdain their 
nature. Htrang(‘ to s^ty, he spok(‘ as though 1 could l)e of some 
assistance to you ! ’ 

‘ I have no right to burden you,’ he returned, somewhat 
incoherently ; ‘you ]of)k little fit now to cojie M'ith sucli respon- 
sibilities as must fall to your share. AVonld not rc'st and 
ehange he benefteial before entering on thus' work ?’ 

‘I am not talking of myself,’ returned Mildred, with a faint 
smile, tliough her colour rose at tbe uniiiisUikabJe tone of 
sympathy in Jtr. Heriot’s voice. ‘ IMy time for rest will come 
jireseiitly. Is it true, Dr. Heriot, that. 1 can he of any service 
to you ? ’ 

‘ Vnu shall judge,’ Avas the answer. " 1 will meet yom* kind- 
ness with perfect frankiie.sH. My business in London at the 
present moment concerns a little girl — a distant relatiA’e of niy 
poor wife’s — avIio has lo.st Jicr only lomaining parent. Her 
father and I wenj friends in oui’ student days ; and in a Aveak 
moment 1 actaq^ted a ]u*esumplive guardianshi]) over the child. 
1 thought Phili]) Ellison Ava.s as likely as not to outlive me, and 
as lie liad some money left him fhere seemed very little risk 
about the whole business.’ 

Miklr(*d gaA"e him a glance full of intelligence. It was chi/ir 
to her noAV Avherein iJr. Jlcriot’s difliculty lay. He Avas still 
too young a man to ha\^e tlui sole guardianship of a motherless 
orjdian. 

‘Phili]) Avas •hut a few years oldiu- than myself, and, as lie 
exphiined to me, it Avas only a purely business anungement, and 
that in case of his death he wished ^to have a disinteresh'd 
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person to look after his daughter’s interest. Things were 
ditferent with me tlu;ii, and I had no scruples in acceding to 
lus wish. But Phili}) Ellison was a bad manager, and on an 
evil day was persuaded to invest liis money in some rotten 
company — heaven knows what ! — and as a natural consequence 
lost every penny. Since then I have heard little about, 
hii^. He was an artist, l)ut not a rising one ; he travelled a 
gi*eat deal in Prance and Germany, and now and then he would 
send over pictures to be sold, but I am afraid he made out only 
a scanty subsistence for himself and liis little daughter. A 
month ago I received news of his death, and as she has not a 
near relation living, except some cousins in Australia, I find J 
have the sole charge of a girl of fourteen ; and I think you will 
Vonfess, Miss Lambert., that the position has its dilficul|ies. 
Wliat in the world’ — here Dr. lleriot’s face grew a little 
comical — ‘am I to do with a raw school-girl of fourteen ?’ 

‘What does Arnold suggest?’ asked I^li hired, quietly. In 
her own mind she was perfectly aware wliat would he her 
brother’s first generous thought. 

‘ It was my intention t.o ])ut the child at some good English 
school, and ha\'ii lier trained as a governess ; hut it is a dreary 
])rosi>ect for her, poor little soul, find somehow I feel as though 
I ought to do better for Philip Ellison’s daughter. He w’as one 
of the i^roudest men that ever lived, and was so wrajijied uj) in 
liis child.’ 

‘But my lirother has negatived that, and ])roposed another 
plan/ interrupted Mildred, softly. She knew her brother well, 

‘ He was generous eaiougli to jiropose that she should go at 
once to the vicarage unt.ii some better arrangement could be 
made. He assured me that there was ample room for her, and 
that she could share Glive’s and Chi'issy’s lessons ; hut hci begged 
me to refer it to you, as be felt he had no right to make such 
an fiddition to the family circle without your full consent.’ 

‘Arnold is viaw good, hut he must have known that 1 could 
have no ohjection to olfer to any ])lan of wiiicli he ap})rove.s. 
Hi‘. is so kind-hearted, that one could not hear to damp his 
enthusiasm.’ 

‘Yes, laitj think a moment ^lefore you decide,’ returned Dr. 
lleriot, earnestly. ‘It is (piite true that I was bound to your 
brother and liis w'ife by no ordinary ties of friendsliip, and that 
they would Iiave done anything for me. but tins ought not to 
be allow^ed to influence you. If I accejit Mr. Lambert’s offer, 
at least for the present, I shall be adding to your w^ork, 
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increasing your res 2 )oiisibilities. Olive and Clirissy will tax 
your forbciaraiice sufficiently without my bringing this 
little wail* of humanity iii)on your kindness ; and yoii look so 
far from strong,’ he continued, with a quick change of tone. 

‘ I am ([uite ready for my work,’ return(‘d Mildred, liiiuly ; 
‘looks do not always S 2 )eak the truth, Dr. Hciriot. Please let 
me have the charge of your little ward ; she will iKjt l^o a 
greater stranger to me than Olive and Chrissy are. Why,’ 
Chrissy was only nine whmi 1 saw lH‘r last. All,’ continued 
Mildred, folding ht^i* liaiids, and speaking almost to heiself, 
‘if you knew what it will 1m* to me to see myself surroiuideil b\ 
}pung faces, to be allowed to love them, and to try to win their 
love in return — to feel I am doing real vork in God’s world, 
witji a real trust and talent given to me — all ! yon must let imf 
lielj) you in this, Dr. lleibjt; you were so good to lletha, and 
it will make Arnold hajqiy.’ And Mildrini stndched out her 
hand to him with a new iin]>ulse, so unlike tlie composed 
manner iJi wliicli slie had hitherto spoken, that Dr. Heriot, 
surprised and touched, could find no res])on^e but ‘God bless 
you for tins, Miss Lambert !’ 

Mildred’s gentle [irimness was thawing visibly under Dr. 
Heriot ’s ]deasaiit manners. By and by, as slut 2>resi(h‘d at the 
sunny little tea-table, and presseil w'dconie ridresliment on her 
weary guest, slie heard morct about- lliis strange early Iriendsliijj 
of liis, and shared his .surmises as to the jirobable education aiul 
charactei’ of liis \^ar<l. 

‘Slu* must be a regular Ikdiemian by tins time,’ be observed. 
‘From what I can hoar they were newer long in one jilace. It 
must he a strange training for a gii’^, living in artists’ studios, 
and heiiig the. s(jle companion of a silent, hicitiirn man such as 
Pbili]) was.’ 

‘She w'ill hardly have the characteristics of other girls,’ 
observed M i 1 dred . 

‘She cauTiot jiossibly be more out of the common than Olive. 
Olive has all sorts of absurd notions in her liead. It is odd 
Mrs. Lambert’s training should Lave failed bo signally in her 
girls. I am afraid your ]>reciseness will be sometimes (dfended,’ 
he continued, looking round Hhe. room, which, '•with all its 
homeliness, had the litth*. finishes that a woman’s hand filways 
gives. ‘Olive might have arranged those flowers, but she 
would have forgotten to water them, or to exclude their presence 
when dead.’ 

‘You are a nice observer,’ returned Mildred, smiling, ‘Do 
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not make me afraid of my duties Leforeliand, as tliougli I do 
not exactly know Ijow all the rooms look ! Betlia\s pretty 
drawing-room tramjded by dirty hoots, Arnold’vS study a hope- 
less litter of hooks, not a coriuT of the writing-taldc; clear. 
Ohrissy used them as ])ricks,* she ('oniinued, laugliing. ‘Eoy 
and she had a mighty Tower of Uahel one day. You should 
haw seen Arnold’s look when he found out that The Seven 
Jsmnps of Arcliiterfure laid tlj(‘ foundation ; hut B(dha only 
laughed, and told him it serv(‘d him right.’ 

Mint slie k(*]»t them in order, tl)ough. In lier (juiet way 
she was an excellent disei]»linariaii. Well, Jfiss Lambert, I am 
trespassing oveinuieh on your goodness. To-morrow I am 
make my wai'd’s accpiaintaiu'e — oiu* of the cli(jii(‘ has lu’oiight 
Yer ovta* from Dieppe— and I am to receive her fi’om his ha|ids. 
Would it 1 h‘ troubling you too mindi if I ask you to accompany 
me? — the poor child will feel so forlorn with only men round 
h(*r.’ 

M will go with you and bring her home. No, jdease, do 
not thank me, Dr. IJeriot. Jf you knew how lonely I am here 
’ and for the lirst time ^lildred’s eyes tilled with tears. 



OIIArTEK TI 

‘IF YOU PLEASE, MAY 1 IJKING HAG AND TATTEItS ? ’ 

‘ O, luy Father’s hand, 

Stroke lieavily, heavdv the poor hair down, 

Draw, })ress the chihl’s head clo^^er to thy knee — 

Fill still too young, too young, to sit alone.* — A urora Leigh. 

So tins was Polly. 

It was only a .sliaLLy studio, where ]joverty and art fouglit a 
liand-to-liand struggle lor the hare niaintenance, hnt among the 
lifter serenes of her husy life Mildred iieviT forgot the place 
whore she first saw J>f'. JTeriot’s ward ; it lingered in her 
memory, a fair, haunting ])ieture as of sometliing indescrihahl} 
sweet and sad. 

Its few accessories were so suggestive of a truer taste made 
imiiossihle hy jiaucity of success ; an nnl’mished painting all 
dim gi’ays and pallid, watery hliie.s ; a (lain fK*eiiig out of a 
hliirred outline of clouds ; fragmentary snat.ch(*,s of colour 
warming nj) jiitiless details ; rickety chairs and a hrokcu-down 
table ; a breadth of faded ta]>estvy ;-a jar of joinj^uils, the form 
])ure Tuscan, the material rough earthenware; a jdaster 
Venus, mutilated hut grand, shining out from the dull red 
background of a torn i-urtain. A great unfurnished room, full 
of yellow light and warm sunshine, and, standing motionless in 
a ladder of motes and heiims, with brown eyes drinking in the 
twinkling glory like a young eagle, was a girl in a shabby 
black dress, with thin girlish arms clas]>ed across Iku* breast. 
For a moment ])r. llei’iot pan.sed, and he and Mildred ex~ 
clianged glances ; tlie young Irgure in its forlorraiess <iame to 
them like a mouriiful revelation ; the immobility was superb, 
the youthful languor lutiful. As Dr. llerirA touched Jiiir, she 
turned on them eyes full of some lost dream, and a large tear 
that had been gathering nnconscionsly brimmed over and 
s])1as]ied down on his hand. 
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‘ Aly child, have we startled you ? Mr. Fahian told us to 
come uy>.’ For a luuiiient she looked bewildered. Her thoughts 
liad evidently 1ravelle(l a long way, hut with consciousness 
came a look of relief and pleasure. 

‘ Oh, T knew you would conn* — pay»a told nui so. Oh, why 
have you hetui s(j long? — it is three iiKjutlis almost since papa 
die^J. Oh, poor ])a]_)a ! poor j)apa ! ’ and the flush of joy died 
«ut of her face as, clasping her small nervous hands round Dr. 
lleriot’s arm, she laid her face down on them and hurst into a 
passion of tears. 

‘T sent for you directly 1 heard ; they kept me in ignorance 
— have they not told you so i Fooi* (diild, how uiikind you 
must have thought me ! ^ and a grieved look came over D#. 
^leriot’s face as he gently stri>ked the closely -cropped head, that 
h*lt like the dark, soft plumage of some bird. ^ 

‘No, 1 never llionght yon that,’ she sohhed. ‘ I was only so 
lonely and tirc*d of w.aiting ; and them 1 got ill, and !Mr. Fahian 
was good to me, and so were the others. l>iit paj)a had left rji(‘ 
to you, and I wanted you to feteh nn*. You have come to take 
me h(nij(*, liave you nut?’ 

She looked up in ]nh fact* ]»leadjngly as she said this ; she 
s[)(;ke in a voice sweet, hut slightly foreign, hut with a (;ertam 
higli-hred accent, ami there was something unique in hor whole 
appearance that struck her guardian rvith surprise. The figure 
was slight and niideveloped, with the irregularity of fourteen ; 
hut the. ordinary awkwardness of girlhood was nqdaced hy 
dignity, almost, graca*, of movement. She was dark-complex- 
ioned, hut ho]' face was a perfect oval, and the slight down on 
the upper lip gave a cha^*acteristic hii(. not nnpleasing exyues- 
sioii to the month, which was tirm but flexible ; the hair had 
evidently been rait otf in reecmt illness, for it was tucked 
smoothly IxOiind the ears, and was perfectly short heliind, 
which would have given her a boyish look hut for the extreme 
dolicucy of the whole contour. 

‘You have come to take^ me home, have you not?’ she re- 
peated anxiously. 

‘This lady has,’ he replied, with a look at Mildred, who had 
stood inodesily in the hackg]H)4ind. ‘ I wish I had a home to 
oheT* you, my d(\ar ; but my wife is dead, and ’ 

‘ TIhui you will want me all the more,’ she returiu'd eagerly. 
‘ Papa and I have* so often talked about you ; *he told me how 
good you were, and how unhappy.’ 

‘ Hush, Mary,’ laying his hand lightly over luT lipvS ; but 
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Mildred could see liis colour changed 2 ^‘idifully. But she in- 
terrupted liin) a little ]>etulaiitly — 

‘Nohody caHs me IMary, and it sounds so cold ami strangeJ 

‘ What then, my dear ? ’ 

‘Why, Polly, of course!’ opening her hrown eyes widely ; 
‘I have always 1)een Polly — always.’ 

‘It shall he as you will, my child.’ 

‘ JTow gcuilly you spt*ak ! Are you I'ver in ilabh*, like pap;y 
I wonder i — he used to he so ill and silent, and then, when we 
tried to rouse him, he could not h(‘ar it. Who is this lady, and 
why d(» you say you have no home for me 

'Slie means to lie our good friend, Polly — tlnu'e, will that 

00 I But you are such a dignified yriinig lady, I should never 
have ventured to call ;nou that una^kinl.’ 

Wliy not V sh(‘ re]>eated, darting at him a clear, straight- 
forward glance. Kvidently his retict‘nci‘ rutlleil her ; l)Ut Dr. 
Ideriot skilfully (*vaded the brief awkwardm^!-s. 

‘This lady is ]\Iiss Lambert, and sin* is tin* sister of one of 
my best friends ; she is going to take <*harge of his girls and 
boys, who hav(‘ lo.st, thmr mother, and she has kindly oll’ered to 
take cliarge of yon too.’ 

‘Slie IS very good,’ returned P<»lly, <*oldly ; ‘very, very 
good, I mean,’ as though slu* had r(‘})ent(‘d oT a slight hauteur. 
‘But I have never had anything to do wjtli children. Papa 
ami T W(‘re always alone, and 1 vould much ratluu* livi* with 
you ; you have no idea what a housekeejier J shall make*, you. 

1 can dress salad and <'()(»k ot/fehtirs, and Nanette taught me 
how to make fotcKje, 1 u.sed to take a large lasket myself to 
tlu^ market wh(*u we lived at Dresden, whim Nanette was so 
bad with rheumatism.’ 

‘What an astoiiisliing Polly ! ’ 

‘Ah ! you arc laughing at me,’ drawing herself up jiroudly, 
and turning away so that he should not see the teai's in her eyes. 

‘ My dear Polly, is that a “ crime ” ? ’ 

‘ It is when ]jeople. are in earnest. 1 have said nothing that 
deserves laughing at — have J, Mis.s Laml;ert?’ with a sweet, 
candid glance that, won Mildn^d’s lieart. 

‘No, indeed ; 1 was wishing ^Ihat iny^iieces wei;p like you.’ 

‘I did not mean that — I was not asking for praise,’ stam- 
mered Polly, turning a vivid scarlet. ‘J only wanted my 
guardian to know that I should not he useless to him. I can 
do much more tlian that. I win mend and darn better than 
Annette, who was three years older. You are smiling still.’ 
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‘ If I piiiile, it is only with pleasure to know my poor friend 
had such a good daughter. Listen to me, Polly — how old are 
you ? ’ * 

‘Fourteen last Feluaiary.’ 

‘ What a youthful Polly ! — loo Aoiiug, I fear, to ronij>reheiKl 
the. position. And then with such P>oliemiaii surroiindingK — 
that lialf-ciazed ])ainl(T, Fahian,’ lie mullered, ‘and a piirhliiid 
liilcfllT and his wife. My poor child, ^ he continued, lay- 
ing his hand on her head lightly, and sjieaking as tliongli 
moved in s]»ite of himself, ‘as long as yon want a friend, you 
will never find a tru(‘r one than John Heriot. I will he your 
guardian, ado[)led father, wliat yon will ; hut,’ with a firmness 
of void* that struck the girl in s]>iie of lierself, ‘ I cannot lui\'€ 
you to li\e witli me, F^dly.’ 

‘AVliy not'r slie asked, jdeadiugly. ^ 

‘Pecause it- would he placing us hotli in a false position ; he- 
cause I could not incur such a rcs 2 >oiisihility ; hecause no one is so 
fit to lake charge of a ouiig girl as a good imdlierly woman, such 
as you wdl find in ]\Iiss Lamhert’ And as tin* girl looked at 
him h(*wildered and disip[)ointed, lu continued kindly, ‘ Foil 
must forg«‘t this plea>aut dream, Polly ; perha]>s siiine day, 
w1k*u your guardian is gray-haij'(‘d, it may come to pass ; hut 1 
shall often think how good my ado])ted daughter nu'aiit to he 
to nu'.’ 

‘Shall I never see yon then?’ asked iVdIy mournfully. 

If these wen* Fngl!>h yays, the girl thought, what a cold, 
heai’lless ]dace it must he! Had not I\Ir. Fahiaii promised to 
adopt her if the English guardian sluiuld not he lortlicoming ? 
Evt‘n lli'iT Schreiher had otVered to kee]) her out oi his ])oor 
salary, when Inn* father’s death had left her dependent on the 
little community of struggling artists and nmsieians. Polly 
was having her lirst lesson in the tronhh*some conveimnccs of life, 
and to tin* atlectionate, aideiit girl it was singularly nn 2 )alatahle. 

‘ I am afraid yon will sei* me every day,^ re])lied her guardian, 
with much gravity. ‘I shall not hi* many yards of! — just 
round the, corner, and aci-oss the market ~])lace. No, no, Miss 
Ihjlly ; you W'ill not gel rid of me so easily. I mean to direct 
your studies, ^hauiit your ]>lay-tiyne, and he the cross old Mentor, 
as Olive calls me.’ 

‘ Oh, .1 am so glad ! ’ returned the. girl earnestly, and with a 
sparkle of ■|)leasiu’i‘. in her eyes. ‘I like you sp much already 
that I could nut hear yon to do wrong.’ 

It was Heriot’s turn to look puzzled. 
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‘ Would it not he Avi-ong/ she retuvned, answering the look, 
‘ when jmpa trusted me to yon, and told me on his doatlihed 
tliat you would he my second hither, if you were to st*u<l me 
right away from you, and take no notice of me at all T 

‘1 should hardly do that in any case,’ returned ]i(‘r guardian, 
seriously. ‘What a doiviiright, unconventional little soul you 
are, Polly ! You may set your mind at rest ; your father's ti ust 
shall hti redeemed, his child shall never he iK'glected hy me. 
But come — you have not made ]\Ii.ss Lambert’s aequaintance. 1 
hope you nu‘an to tell her next you like lier.’ 

‘She looks gotnl, hut sad — are you sa<l V touching Mildred’s 
sleeve timidly. 

‘A little. I have h(‘en in trouble, like you, and havi* lost 
m}’' mother,’ replied Milly, sim])ly ; hut she wa.s not jire^iared^ 
for Uie suddenness Avith Avhieh the girl threAV her arms round 
her ne<‘k and kissed her. 

‘I might have thought — >our hlaek driss and ])ale face,’ she 
murmured remorsefully. ‘Every one is sad, e\ery one in 
trouble — myself, my guardian, and aou.’ 

‘But you are th<^. younge.-t —it fall'^ lieavie.-t on yon.’ 

‘What am I to call aou? I d<ai't like* Lambert, it 

sounds stiff,’ with a litth* shrug and moveiiHUit of tht‘ hands, 
rather graceful than otherwise. 

‘I .shall h(i Aunt Milly to the others, Avliy not to you ?’ 
returned Mildred, sniiJiiig. 

‘Ah, that sounds nice, f’apa liad a sister, only she, died ; I 
used to call her Aunt Amy. Aunt Milly! ah, [ can say that 
easily ; it makes iiKt feel at home, somehow. Am 1 to come 
home Avith you to-day, Aunt Milly ?’ 

‘Ye.s, my dear.’ Milly ahsolutely blushed with jdeasure at 
hearing herself so addre.ss(‘d. ‘I am not going to my new Iiome 
for three weedcs, hut 1 shall he glad i>f your t omjKiny, if you will 
conic and lielp me.’ 

‘ Poor ]Mr. Fabian will ]>e sorrj^ hut he is expecting to losh me. 
There is one thing moi e I must ask, Aunt Milly.’ 

‘ A dozen if you will, dear.’ 

‘Oh, but this is a great thing. Oh, please, dear Aunt Milly, 
may 1 bring Rag and Tatters y And as Mildred looked too 
astonished h)r rejly, she continued, hurriedly : ‘ Tatters never 
left papa for an instant, he Avas licking his hand Avhen he died ; 
and Rag is such a dear old thing. 1 could not he hnp])y any- 
where without? my i)ets.’ And without Availing for an aiisAver 
she left the room ; and tlie next instant the light, springy tread 
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was heard in company with a joyous scuffling and barking ; then 
a large shaggy terrier burst into the room, and Polly followed 
with a great tortoise-shell cat in her arms. 

‘ Isn’t Eag handsome, except for this ? ’ touching the animal 
where a scrap of fur had been rudely mauled off, and presented 
a bald aj)pearance ; ‘ he has lost the sight of one eye too. 
Ve(^*rau Eag, we used to call him. He is so fond of me?, and 
icdlows me like a dog ; he used to go out with me in Dresden, 
only the dogs hunted him.’ 

‘You may bring your ] 3 ets, Polly,’ was Mildred’s indulgent 
answer ; ‘ I think I can answer for my brotlicr’s goodwill.’ 

Dr. lleriot shook his head at her laughingly. 

‘ I am afraid you are no rigid disei])linai‘iaii, Miss Lambert ; 
hut it* is “L(jve me, love my dog” with Polly, I exx)ect. Now, 
my child, you must get ready for the flitting, while I g(f in 
search of Mr. Fabian. Fjoni the cloud of tobacco-simjke that 
met us on entering, I fancy he is on the next story.’ 

‘ lie is with the Eogers, I (ixpect. His model disaj^pointed 
him, and he is not working to-day. If you will wait a moment, 
I will fetch him.’ 

‘What an original character!’ observe^d Dr. llei-iot as the 
door closed. 

‘ A loveable one,’ was [Mildred’s rejoinder. She was interested 
and roused by the new phase of life presented to her to-day. 
She looked on amused, yet touched, when Polly returned, 
leading by the hand her pseudo-guardian — a tall old man, with 
fiery eyes and scanty gray hair falling down his neck, in a 
patched dressing-gown that had once been a gorgecnis Turkey-red. 
It was the first time that tli^. simple wonian had gazed 011 genius 
(iow'ii-at-heel, and faring on the dry crust of unrequited self- 
respect 

‘ Tliere is iny Cain, sir ; a new conception — unfinished, if 
you will — ^but you may trn.ee the idea I am feebly striving to 
carry out. Sometimes I fancy it will be my last bit of w'ork. 
Loolc at that dimly-traced figure beside the niiuderer — that is 
iiis good angel, who is to accompany the l^randed one in his 
lifelong exile. I always believed in Cain’s I'epenhince — see the 
remorse in his eyes. I caught #that expression on a Spanish 
sailor’.s face when he had shibhed his mate in a drunken brawl. 
I saw my Cain then.’ 

Needy genius could be garrulous, as Mildred found. The 
old man warmed at Polly’s open-eyed admiratioii and Mildred’s 
softly-uttered praise ; appreciation w^ds to him what meat and 
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drink would be to more material natures. He looked almost 
majestic as lie stood before tliem, in his ragged dressing-gown, 
descanting on the merits of his Tobit, that had sold for an old 
song. ‘ A eapolitan fislier-boy had sat for my angel ; every 
one paints angels w’ith yellow hair and womanish faces, but T 
am not one of those that must follow the beaten track — 1 
foi’ined my angel on the lorti(\st ideal of Italian beauty, and got 
sneered at for my pains. One ought to coin a new provei'l 
nowadays, Dr. lleriot — Originality moves coiitempt. People 
said the subject was not a taking one ; Tobit was too mnch like 
an old-clothes man, or a veritable descendant of Moses and 
Sons. There was no (*ijd to tlie quips and jeers ; even our set 
had a notion it would not <Io, and 1 sold it to a dealer at a sum 
that would hardly cover a immth’s rmit,’ finished the old' man^ 
with a mixture of jiathos and dignity. 

‘After all, public taste is a sort of lottery,^ observed Dr. 
Heriot ; ‘true genius is not always requited in this world, if it 
oil ends the tc'iider ])re jii(lices of jireconceived ideas.^ 

‘ 'Idle worsliip of the golden image fdls up too large a space 
in the market-place,’ replied Mr. Fabian, solemnly, ‘while llie 
blare of instruments covers the fetish-adoi‘ation of its votaries. 
The world is an eating and drinking and money-gcUing world, 
and art, cramped and stifled, goes to the wall.’ 

‘Nay, nay ; I have not so had an opinion of my generation 
as all that,’ interposed Dr. lleriot, smiling. ‘ I have great hiith 
ill tlie underlying goodness of mankind. One has to break 
tlirough a very stiff outex'-crust, I grant you ; but there are soft 
places 1,0 be found in most natures.’ And, as tlie other shook 
his liead — ‘Want of success has made you a little down-hearted 
on the subject of our human charities, Mr. Fahiaii ; hut there 
is plenty of reverence and art-worship in tlie world still. 1 
})redict a turn of the wlieel in yonr case yet. Cain may still 
glower down on us from the walls of the Iloyal Academy.’ 

‘ I hope so, befcjre the hand lias lost its cauining. But I am 
too egotistical. And so you are going to take Polly from me — 
from Dad Fabian, ay *? ’ — looking at the young girl fondl y. 

‘Indeed, Mr. Fabian, I must thank you for your goodness 
to my ward. Poor child ! slic would have fared badly without 
it. Polly, you must ask Miss Lambert to bring you to see this 
kind friend again.’ 

‘ Nay, nay ; this is a poor place for ladies to visit,’ replied 
tlie other, hastily, as he brushed away the fragment of a piece 
of snuff with a trembling hand ; but he looked gratified, not- 
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withstanding. ‘ Polly has been a good girl — a very good girl — 
and weathered gallantly tlirougli a very ticklish illness, though 
some of us thouglit she would never reacli England alive.’ 

‘ Were you so ill, I’olly ?’ in(|uired her guardian anxiously. 

‘ Dad Fabian says so ; and he ought to know, for he and 
Mrs. Rc^gers nursed me. Oil, lie was so good to me,’ continued 
Poyy, clinging to him. ‘ lie used to sit up with me part of the 
flight and tell me stories when 1 got better, and go without his 
dinner sometimes to buy me fruit. Mrs. Rogers was good- 
natured, too ; hut she was noisy. I like Dad Fabian’s nursing 
best.’ 

‘You see she fretted for her father,’ interposed the artisk 
‘ Polly’s one of the right sort — never gives way while there is 
work *to be doini ; and so the strain broke her down. She has 
lost most of her pretty hair. Ellison used to be so prouft of 
her curls ; but it suits her, somehow. But you must not keep 
your new friends waiting, my child. There, God bless you ! 
We shall be seeing you buck again here one of these <lays, I 
dare say.’ 

Mildred felt as though her new life had begun from the 
moment the young stranger crossed her threshold. Polly bade 
her guardian good-bye tlui next ilay with unfeigned regret. ‘ I 
shall always feel I belong to him, though he cannot have me to 
live with him,’ she said, as she followed Mildred into the house. 

‘ Papa told me to love him, and I will. He is dilfereut, some- 
how, from what I expected,’ she continued. ‘ 1 thought he 
would be gray -haired, like jiapa. He looks younger, and is not 
tall. I’apa was such a grand-looking man, and so handsome ; 
hut he has kind eyes — has Jie not, Aunt Milly ? — and speaks so 
gently.’ 

Mildred was (piite ready to 25ronounce an eulogium on Dr. 
Heriot. She had already formed a high estimate of her brother’s 
friend ; his ready courb'sy and liighly-hred manners had given 
lier a pleasing imjiression, wliilc liis gentleness to his ward, and 
a certain lofty tone of mind in his conversation, proved him a 
man of good heart and of undoubted ability. There was a 
latent humour at times discernihle, and a certain caustic wit, 
which, tingcd«as it was with metaiichol}'', was highly attractive. 
She felt that a man who had contrived to satisfy Beiha’s some- 
what fastidious histe (*ould not fail to he above the ordinary 
standard, and, though she did not quite echo Polly’s euithusiasm, 
she was able to respond symjiatlictically to the girl’s louder 
jiraise. 
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Before many days were over Polly Lad transferred a large 
portion of loving allegiance to Mildred lie.rself. Women — that 
is, ladies — had not heen very plentiful in her small circle. One 
or two of the artists’ wives had been kind to her ; hut Polly, 
who was an aristocrat hy nature, had rather rebelled against 
their want of refinement., and discovered flaws which showed 
that, young as slu^ was, she had j)lonty of discernment. ^ 

‘ Mrs. Kogers was noisy, and showed all her teeth when slu. 
lauglied, and trampe^d as she walked — in this way ; ’ and Polly 
brought a very sleiide?* foot to prove the argunnuit. And Mrs. 
Ilornb}?' ? Oil, she did not care for Mrs. Hornby much — ‘ she 
trh ought of nothing hut smart dresses, and dining at the restaurant, 
and she used such funny words — tliat nuui ust^, you know. Papa 
iievp' cared for me to he with her much ; but lie liked' Mrs 
Rogers, though slie fidgeted him dreadfully.’ 

Mildred listened, amused and interested, to the girl’s prattle. 
The young creature on the stoed at her feet was conversant with 
a life of which she knew nofliiiig, except from hooks. Polly 
would chatter for hours together of picture-galleries and 
museums, and little feasts set out in illuminated gardi^ns, and 
of great lonely c}iurch<‘S with swinging lamps, and little biwdiy 
shrines. Monks and nuns came familiarly into her reminiscences. 
She had had gateau and cherries in a convent-garden once, and 
had swung among apple-hlossoms in an orcdiard hfilongiiig to one. 

‘ I used to think I should lik(». to lx,* a nun once,’ iirattled 
Polly, ‘and wear a great white flapping ca]>, as they did in 
Belgium. Sueur Marie tised to be so kind. I shall never 
forget that long, straight lime-walk, where the girls used to taki*. 
their recreation, or sit under the cherry-trees with their laec*- 
work, while Sreur Marie read the lives of the saints. Do you 
like reading the livi*s (d’ the saints, A\mt Milly ? I dont. I’liey 
are glori<nis, of course ; but it pains me to know how uuconi- 
fortahle they made themselves.’ 

‘ I do not think T have ever read any, Polly. ^ 

‘Have you not?’ — with a surx^rised arching of the brows. 
‘ Sociir Marie thouglit them the finest books in the world. She 
used to tell me stories of many of them ; and her face would 
flush and her eyes grow so bright, I used to think she was a 
saint herself.’ 

Mildred rarely interrupted the girl’s narratives; but little 
bits haunted her now and then, and lingered in her memory 
with tender persistence. What sober i)rose her life seemed in 
contrast to that of this fourteen -years’ old girl 1 How hare and 
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(imply seemed her niche compared to Polly’s series of pictures ! 
How clearly Mildred could see it all ! The wanderiup; artist- 
life, in s(iarch of the beautiful, poverty oppressing the mind less 
sadly when refreshed by novel scenes of interest ; tlui grave, 
taciturn Philij) Ellison, banishing himself and his pride in a 
self-chosen exile, and training his motherless child to the same 
extflusiveness. 

The few hundile friends, grouped under th(‘. same roof, and 
sharing the same obsciu-ity ; stretching out the right hand of 
fellowship, which was grasjted, not cordially, but with a certain 
protest, th(‘. little room which Polly described so graphically being 
a less favourite resort thait the one wheie Dad h'abian was painr- 
ing his Tobit. 

‘It was only after papa got so ill that Mrs. Itogers w, uld 
bring up her work and sit with us. Pa])a did not like it much ; 
but he was so heavy that I could not lift him alone, and, noisy 
as she was, she knew how to cheer him up. Dad suited paj)a 
b(ist : they used to talk so beautifully together. You have no 
id(m how Dad can talk, and how clever he is. Pai)a used to 
say he was one of nature’s gentlemen. His fatlu‘r was only a 
working man, you know;’ and Polly drew” herself up with a 
gesture ^Mildred had noticed before, and which w”as to draw 
upon her later ‘the souhriquel of ‘the princess.’ 

‘I think imne the less of him tor that,’ rein iiied Mildred, 
with gentle ivproof. 

‘ You are mjt like papa then,’ observed Polly, Avith one of hei* 
pretty gestures of dissent. ‘It fretted him so Ixnng wdth ])eoi)le 
not nice in their w^ays. The others Avoiild call him milord, and 
h.ugh at his gRiud mannerff; but all the same they were afraid 
of him ; every one feared him but I ; and 1 only loved him,’ 
till] shed Polly, with one of her girlish outbursts of emotion, 
whicli could only be sootln^xl by extra petting on Mildred’s 2 )art. 

Mildred’s soft heart was full of compassion for the lonely girl. 
Polly, Avho cried herself to sleep every night for the longing for 
her lost father, often wok(* to lind M] hired sitting beside her bed 
watching lun*. 

‘ You were sleeping so restlessly, I thought 1 Avould look in 
on you,’ was all she said ; but her motherly kiss spoke volumes. 

‘ How good you are to me. Aunt Milly,’ Polly would say to 
her sometimes. ‘ 1 am getting to love you more every day ; and 
then your voice is so soft, and you have such nice ways. I 
think I shall be hajipy living Avith you, and seeing my guardian 
ev^ery day ; but we don’t w’ant OliA'e and Chrissy, do we ? ’ — for 
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Miklred liad described tlie vicarage and its inliabi tants — ‘ it will 
ieel as t.liongli wt* Avere in a becliive after tliis <j^uiet little nest/ 
as sbe observed once. IMildred smiled, as she always did over 
Polly’s f][uaiiit. speeches, which were ripe at times with an old- 
fashioned Avisiloin, gathered from the sU)red garner of age. She 
would ponder oaht them sometimes in her slow way, AAdien the 
girl Avas sleeping her AA^et-eyed sleep. * 

AYoiild it come to her to regret, tlie quietness of life whi^j 
she. AA'as laying by for ever as a gixrment that had galled and 
fretted her ? — 1ha,t life she had inwardly conqxired to a d(‘ad 
inill-slream, flecktHl only by the shadow^ and sunlight of per- 
Jtetually recurring days ? AVould tlu're come a tinui Avhen the 
burden and hcvit of the day AA^ould o])])ress her ? — AA'hen the 
loa(»’ of exist eiKJe AA'ould be too heaA^y tf> bear, and even this 
retrospect of faint gray distances AV'ould stami fair by contrast ? 

Women AAdio lead cont(‘ni]»latiAa^ and sedentary liA'es ai e o\a‘r- 
niuch gUam to this sort of morbid selJ‘-(jn(‘''tioiiiiig. They arc 
for eAa*r examining the spiritual mechanism of tludr oaaui natures, 
AAuth the same result as though oue lookup a feeble and groAAung 
plant by llu‘. root to judge of its progress. Tliey s])eud labour 
for that Avliicli is not bread. lly and by, out of tlie A^igour of 
her busy life, IMildred ](*arnt iln^ Avliolesome sweetness of a motto 
she ever after Avards chorislied as her favourite : Lahorare cst orarc. 
Polly’s questions, direct or indirect, sometim(‘s rutiled the elder 
AAamian’s trancpiillity, lioAvcA^er gently she might 3>ut them by. 
‘Were you OA^cr a girl, Aunt Milly ? — a girl like me, I mean?’ 
And as Mildred bit her lip and coloured slightly at a question 
that AAaiuld have galled any AAmnian of eiglit-and -tAventy, she 
continued, caressingly, ‘ ^''ou are so yiice ; only just, a trifle too 
solemn. T think, after all, J Avould rather la*. Polly than you. 
You seem to liave had no pictur(‘.s in your life.’ 

‘My dear child, AA'hat do you mean?’ returned JMildiaid ; but 
she spoke Avith a little effort. 

‘1 mean, you don’t seem to have liAa*d »)Ut pretty little bits, as 
I have. You have AA"alki‘d CA'^erA^ day over that common aiul 
down those long Avhite suniiA" r()ads, where there is nothing to 
imagine, unle.ss one stares uj) at the (Joiids — just chjuds and dust 
and Avhe(‘l-riits. You have iiever gone tlirongli a forest by 
moonlight, as 1 liaA^e, and stopped at a little rickety inn, Avitli a 
dozen Jacfer drinking hujer-hier under the linden -trees, and the 
peasants dancing in their sabots on a strij) of lawn. Yon ha\^e 
never ’ continued Polly breathlessly ; but Mildred inter- 

rupted ber. 
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‘ Stop, Polly ; I love your reminiscences ; Imt I v^ant to ask 
y(ni a question. Is that all you saw in our walk to-day — clouds 
and dust and wheel -ru ts ?’ 

‘ 1 saw a hand-organ and a lazy monkey, and a brass band, 
driving mo frantic. It made inc feel — oh, I can’t tell you how 
I felt,’ returned Polly, with a grimace, and putting up her hands 
to jier delicate little ears. 

•• ‘ Tlie music was bad, cerhiinly ; but I found })lenty to 
admire in our walk.’ 

Polly opened bin* eyes. ‘You are not serious, Aunt Milly.’ 

‘ Let me see : we went across the common, and then on. 
My pictures arc very humble ones, Polly ; but I framed at lea4 
hair-a-doz(‘u for my evening’s refreshment.’ 

• Polly drew herself up a little scornfully. ‘ I don’t admire 
monkeys, Aunt Milly.’ ' 

‘AVliatsort of eyes have you, child ?’ replied Mildred, who 
had recovered lu'r clieerfuliu'ss. ‘ Do you mean that you did 
not see that old blind man with ilm white beard, and, evidently. 
Ills little grand-daughter, at his knees, just Ix'fore we crossed the 
common ? ’ 

‘Y(\s; 1 noticed she was a pretty child,’ niturned Polly, 
vith reluctant candour. 

‘She and h(‘r blue lujod and tippet, and the great yellow 
mongrel dog at her h'et, made a pi’etty Viiih vsketeh, all by 
tliemselves ; and then, w'Ih'u we went on a little farther, ther(i 
was the old gipsy-woman, with a handsome young ne’er-do-weel 
of a boy. Let me tell you, Polly, Mr. Fabian would have 
made something of his brown skin and rags. Oh, what rags ! ’ 

‘ She was a horrid old pnt in Polly, rather crossly. 

‘G ranted ; but, with a clump of lir-trees behind her, and a 
bit of sunset-clouds, she made up a striking picture. After that 
we came on a Hock of sheep. One of them had got caught in a 
furze-bush, and was bleating terribly. We stood looking at it 
for full a niinuti; before the navvy kindly resciuid it.’ 

‘ I was sorry for the poor animal, of course. But, Aunt 
]\Filly, I don’t call that much of a ])icture.’ 

‘ N('vertheless, it reminded nu; of the one that hangs in my 
room. To my thinking it was iiighly suggestive ; all the more, 
that it was an old slujep, and had such a foolish, confiding face. 
We are nevi'r too old to go astray,’ continued ^lildred, dreamily. 

‘ Tliree pictures, at least we have finished now,’ asked Polly, 
impatiently. 

‘ Finished ! I could multiply that number threefold ! Why, 
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there was the hay-shick, wiili the young heifers round it ; and 
that red-tiled cottage, with tlie ]»igeons tumbling and whcioling 
round tlu* roof, and the flower-girl asleep on my own doorstep, 
with the laburnum shedding its yellow i)etals on her lap, to tlie 
great delight of the poor sickly baby. (Jome, Polly ; who made 
the most of llnar eyes this evening? Only clouds, dust, and 
whe(*brnts, (fli V , 

‘You are too wise for me, Aunt Milly. Who would liaVc 
thought you could have seen all that ? I)ad Fabian ought to 
have heard you talk ! We iniLst go out to-nmrrow evening, 
and you shall show me soiru* mon* pictun'S. But- doesn’t it 
strike you, Aunt Jlilly’ — h‘aning her diniphil chin on her 
hand — ‘that you have made llu* most of very poor mat (*rial ? 
After all’ — triumphantly — ‘there is not much in your pictures!' 



ClIATTEli III 

VIA TEJJAY 


* All tlio land in flowing squares, 
lleneaUi a liroad and equal blowing wind, 

Smelt of tlic eoining summer, as one large cloud 
Drew downward ; but all else of beaveii was pure 
ITp to llic sun, and May from verge to verge. 

Ami May with me from bead to heel. 

To h‘ft and right 

'riie cuckoo fold his name to all the hills, 

'J’he mellow ouzel iliited in the elm, 

The redcap whistlcil, and the nightingale 

Sling loud, as Ihougli he were the bird of day.’ — T knnyson. 

‘Aunt Milly, 1 can breatlie now. OL, liow lu'antifiil ! ’ and 
Pol^ claiijied her bands with girlish glee, as the train slowly 
steamed into Tebay Junction, the gray old station lying siingly 
among the. green Westmorland hills. 

‘Oh, my dear, hush ! who is that tall youth taking off liis 
hat to ns? not Koy, surely, it must he Eiehard. Think of not 
knowing my own ne]diewsV and Mildred looked distressed 
and jmzzled. 

‘Now, Aunt IMilly, doiiT put yourself out; if this stupid 
door would only open, 1 woidd get out and ask him myself. 
Oh, thank you,’ as the youth in question hurried forward to 
perform that in^.cessary service, looking at her, at the same time, 
rather curiously. ‘If you please, Aunt Milly wants to know 
if you are Jloy or Kichard.’ 

‘ Hoy,’ was ,tho ]>rompt auswci^ ‘ What, are you T’oll}^ and 
is that Aunt Milly behind you ? For shame. Aunt Milly, not 
, to know mo when I took my hat off to you at ](‘ast three 
minutes ago;’ hut Roy had the grace to blush a little over 
this audacious statement as he helped Mildred out, and returned 
her warm grasp of the hand. 
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‘ My dear boy, how could you have known us, and Polly, a 
perfect stranger, too ? ’ 

Eoy burst into a ringing laugh. 

^Why you see, Aunt MiLIy, one never loses by a little 
extra attention ; it always imys in the long run. I just took 
off my hat at random as the train came in sight., and then^, as 
it liai)pened, was Polly’s face glued against the window. , So 1 
was right, and you were gratified !’ t 

‘N*ow I am sure it is Itoy.’ 

‘ Eoy, Hex, or Sauce Itoyal, as tliey called me at Sedbergh. 
Well, Miss Polly,’ with another curious look, ‘we arc bond Jide 
^ adopted cousins, as l)j*. John says, so wc may as well shake 
hands.’ 

‘Humph,’ was Polly’s sole answer, as slje gave her hand Avhh 
the air of a small duchess, over which Koy grimaced slightly ; 
and then with a cordial inllection of voic(‘, a.s he turned to 
IMildred— 

‘Welcome to Westmorland, Aunt Milly — both of you, I 
mean ; and I ho])e you will like us, as mucli as wc shall like 
you.’ 

‘Thank you, my boy; ami to think I mistook you for 
Kichard ! How tall you have grown, Itoyai.’ 

‘Ah, 1 was a bit of a lad when you wer(‘. down here last. 
1 am afraid 1 should not liave recognised you, Aunt iMilly, hut 
for Poll 3 ^. Well, what is it. ? you look disturbed ; there is a 
visiim ol' lost boxes in your eyes ; there, I knew 1 was right ; 
don’t be al’raiJ, we are known here, and ParUui will look after 
all your I belongings.’ 

‘But how long are we to remain? Polly is tirej, poor child, 
and so am I.’ 

‘ Toll should have come by York, as Itichard told you ; 
always follow lUchard’s advice, and you will never do wrong, 
so he thinks ; now you liave two hours^to wait, and yourself to 
thank, and only my pleasing conversation to while away the 
time.’ 

‘ You hard-hearted l)oy ; can’t, you st*e Aunt Milly is ready 
to droj) ?’ broke in Polly, indignantly ; ‘lif)W were we to know 
you lived so near the North Pole i My guardian, ought to have 
met us,’ continued tlic little Lady, with dignity ; ‘he would 
have known what to have done for Aunt Milly.’ 

Hoy stared, and then burst into bis ready, good -Immou red 
laugh. 

‘ Whew ! wliat a little termagant ! Of course you are tired — 
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women always are ; take my arm, Aunt Milly ; lean on mo ; 
now wci will go and have some tea ; let us know when tlie train 
starts, Barton, and look us out a comfortable compartment;’ 
and, so saying, Boy hurried his charges away ; Mildred’s tired 
eyes resting admiringly on the long range of low, gray buildings, 
picturesque, and slTangely quiet, backed by the vivid gi*een of 
the jfreat circling hills, which, to the eyes of southerners, in- 
voked Tebay Junction with unusual interest. 

The refreshment -room was empty ; there was a pleasant 
jingling of cups and spoons behind the bar ; in a twinkling the 
spotless white table-cloth was coveri‘d with home-mad(‘ bread, 
butter, and ham, and even Polly’s brow cleared like magic as « 
she sipped her hot tea, and brought her healthy girlish ap])etite> 
t<7»bear on tlie temiitiiig Westmorland cakes. 

‘TJiere, Dr. John or Dick himself couldn’t be a betU'i* squire 
of dames,’ observed Boy, comjdacentl}^ ‘Aunt Milly, when 
you have hTt off admiring me, just close your eyes to jour 
surroundi]igs a little whih* — it will do you lio end of good.’ 

Boy was rattling on almost boisterously, Mildred thought ; 
but she was right in attributing much of it to nervousness. 
Boy’s liglit-heartedness was assumed for the tiine ; in r(\ality, 
his sensitive nature was dec^ply touched by this meeting wdth 
his aunt ; his four-nionths’-old t-rouble was still too recent l(; 
bear the least allusion. Betha’s children were not likely to for- 
get her, and Boy, warmly as he welcomed his father’s sister, 
could not fail to remember whos(‘ place it was she wTJuld try so 
inadequately to hll. Jokes never came amiss to Boy, and he 
had the usual boyish dislike to show his feelings ; but he was 
none the less sore at hcai't, ^nd the (jui(*k inqiatient sigh that 
was now^ and then jerked out in the brhd’ pauses of conversation 
spoke volumes to Mildred. 

‘ You are so like your mother,’ she said, softly ; but the boy’s lip 
(piivered, and he tunned so pale, that Mildred did not venture 
to say more ; she only looked at him with the sort of yc<xrning 
])ride that Avomen feel in those -who are their own llesh and blood. 

‘He is not a bit like Arnold, he is Betha’s boy,’ she thought 
to herself ; ‘ her “ long laddie,” as she used to call him. T dare 
say he is weak and inqmlsivii. •Those sort of faces generally 
tell their own story ])retty correctly and the thought crossed 
her, that perhaps one of Dad Fabian’s womanish angels might 
have had the fair hair, long pale face, and sleei)y blue eyes, 
which were Buy’s chitT characteristics, and which were striking 
enough in their way. 
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Polly, who had soon got over lier brief animosity, was now 
chattering to him frecily enough. 

‘I think you will do, for a country" boy,’ she observed, 
patronisingly ; ‘]>eoplc who liv(i among the mountains art* 
gt‘nerally free and easy, and not as polished as those who live 
in cities,’ continued J’olly, uttering this sententious plagiarism 
as innocently as though it were the prrKliict of her own wisdom. 

‘ Such kind of boi-rowing as this, if it be not bettert*d by i-ht^ 
borrower, among good authors, is accounted plagiary ; see Milton,’ 
said th(^ boy, fresh from Sedbergh, with ii portentous frown, 
assumed for the occasion. ‘ Name your reference. I repel such 
>vile insinuations, Miss Polly, as I am a Westniorland ])()y.’ 

‘ I learnt that in my dictation,’ ri'turned Polly, vexed, but 
too candid for reticence ; ‘ but Dad Fabian us(‘d to say the sanh* 
thing; idease don’t stroke Veteran liag the wj*ong way, he does 
not like it.’ 

‘ Poor old Yet(‘ran, lu* has won some scars, 1 see. T am 
afraid you are a character, Polly. Pag and TatXers, and co]>y- 
book wisdom, well-thumbed and learnt, and then ri'tailed as the 
original article. T wish Dr. John could hear you ; he would put 
you thi'ougli your ])ac<‘s.’ 

‘Who is Dr, Jolin?’ asked Polly, coming down a little from 
her stilts, and evidently relenting in favour of Hoy’s handsonn* 
face. 

‘Oh, Dr. John is Dr. John, unless you choose to do as the 
world does, and call him Dr. Heriot ; lie is Dr. John to us ; 
after all, what’s iu a name ?’ 

‘I like my guardian to he called Dr. Ileriot best ; tlie other 
sounds disrespectful and silly.’ 

‘We did not know yonr opinion before, you see,’ ret luned 
Hoy, with a slight drawl, and almost closing his eyes ; ‘ if you 
could have telegraphed your wish to us three or four years ago 
it might have been different ; but with the strict conservative 
feeding prevah‘nt at tlui vicarage, T am afraid Dr. John it will 
remain, unless,’ meditating deejdy ; ‘but no, he miglit not like 
it.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Well, we might make it Lr. Jack, you know* 

‘After all, boys are nothing but plagues,’ returned Polly, 
scornfully. 

‘ “ PJaya, jdagua, plague, d cetera, ct cetera, that which smites 
or wounds ; any afflictive evil or calamity ; a great trial or 
vexation ; also an acute malignant febrile disease, that often 
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prevails in Egypt, Syria, and Turkey, and that has at times 
prevailed in the large cities of Europe, with frightful mortality ; 
lienee any pestilence.” Have yon swallowed Webster’s Diction- 
ary, Polly ? * 

‘ My dears, T hoi^e you do not mean to quarrel already ? ’ 

* We are only sounding the depths of each other’s wisdom. 
Pollj is awfully shallow, Aunt Milly ; the sort of person, you 
knvw, who utilises all the scraps. Wait till she sits at the feet 
of Gamaliel — Dr, John, 1 mean ; he is the one for finding out 
“ al I is not gold that glitUirs.” ’ 

Mildred smiled. ‘ Let them fight it out,’ slie thought ; ‘ no 
one can resist long the charm of Polly’s perft^ct honesty, and her ^ 
2 >]‘ide is a little too thin-skinned foj* daily comfort ; good-natured 
rjMllery will be a wholesome tonic. What a clever boy he is ! 
only seventeen, too,’ and she shook her luvad indulgently at Hoy. 

‘Kirkby Stephen train starts, sir; all the luggage in; this 
way for the ladies.’ 

‘Quick-march ; down with you, Tatt(‘rs ; lie there, good dog. 
Don’t let the grass gi-ow under your feet, Aunt Milly ; there’s a 
providential escape, for two tired and dusty Londonei’s. Next 
c()in 2 )artment, Andrews,’ as the i-ed-coated guard bore down on 
their carriage. ‘ There, Aunt Milly,’ with an exquisite considera- 
tion that would have become Dr. John himself, ‘I have deferred 
an introduction to the squire himself.’ 

‘ My dear Hoy, how thoughtful of you. I am in no Jnood for 
introductions, certainly,’ returned Mildred, gratefully. 

‘ Women never are unless they have on their best bonnets ; 
and, to fell you the truth,’ continued the incorrigible Hoy, ‘Mr. 
Trelawiiy is the sort of man for whom one always furbishes u}) 
one’s company manners. Dr. John says, there is nothing 
.sli 2 )-shod, or in deshabille, in him. Everything about liini is so 
terribly perfect.’ 

‘ Hoy, Hoy, wbat a quiz you are ! ’ 

‘ llusb, there they come ; the Lady of the Towers herself, 
Ethel the Magnificent ; tlie weaver of yards of flimsy verse, 
patched with rags and shreds of wisdom, after Polly’s fashion. 
Did you catch a glimpse of our notabilities, Aunt Milly ? ’ 

Mildred answered yes ; she h%i caught a glimpse over Hoy’s 
shoulder of a tall, thin, aristocratic-looking man ; hut the long 
sweep of silk dra^iory and the outline of a i^ale face were all 
that she could see of the lady with him. 

She began to wish that Roy would be a little less garrulous 
as the train moved out of Tebay station, and bore them swiftly 
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to tlieir destination ; she was nerving herself for the meeting 
with her brother, and the sight of the vicarage without the 
presence of its dearly-loved mistress, while the view began to 
open so eiichantingly before them on either side, that she would 
willingly have enjoyed it in silence. But Polly was less reti- 
cent, and her enthusiasm pleased Bo5^ 

‘You sec we arii in the valley of the Lune,* he expla,ined, 
his grandiloquence giving place to boyish earnestness. ‘ Oiii':/, is 
one of the loveliest spots in the wliole distih^t. Now we are at 
tlie bottom of Eaven stone-dale, out of which it used to be said 
that the people would never allow a good cow to go, or a rich 
heiress to be taken ; and then we shall come to Sniardale Gill. 
Is it not pretty, with its clear little stream running at the 
bottom, and its sidtjs covered with brushwood ? Now we are 
in my fathers parish,^ exclaimed Eoy, eagerly, as the train swept 
over the viaduct. * And now look out for Smardale Hall ou 
the right ; once the residents were grand enough to have a 
] portion of the church to themsedvos, and it is still called 
Smardale Chapel ; the whole ij now occupied by a farmhouse. 
All, now we are near tlie station. Do you sc^e that castellated 
buildijig ? that is Kii'kleatham House, tlie Trclawnys^ place. 
Now look out for Dick, Aunt Milly, Tliere lie is I 1 thought 
so, he has spotted the Lady of the 1'owers.^ 

‘ My dear, is that Eichard ? * as a short and rather square- 
shouldered young man, but decidedly good-looking, doffed his 
straw hat in answer to some unseen greeting, and then peered 
inquiringly into their compaxtment. 

‘All, there you are, Eex. Have you brought them? How 
do you do, Aunt Milly 1 Is that young lady with you Miss 
Ellison D and he shook hands rather formally, and without 
looking at Polly. ‘ I hope you did not find your long stay at 
Tehay very wearisome. Did you give them some tea, Rex I 
ffhat’s right. Please come with me, Aunt Milly ; our waggonette 
is waiting at the top of the steps.’ 

‘ Oh, Eichard, 1 wish you were not all such strangers to me ! ’ 
Mildred could not have helped that involuntary exclamation 
which came out of the fulness of her heart. Her elder nephew 
was walking gravedy Ly her wside, with slow even strides ; he 
looked up a little surprised. 

‘ I suppose we must be that. After seven years’ absence you 
will lind us all greatly changed of course. I remember you 
perfectly, but then I was fourteen when you paid your last visit.* 

‘ You remember me ? I hardly expected to hear you say that,’ 
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and Mildred felt a glow of pleasure which all Roy’s friendliness 
had not called forth. 

^ You are looking older — and as Dr. Heriot told us, somewhat 
ill ; hut it is the same face of course. My father will be glad to 
welcome you, Aunt Milly.’ 

‘ And you ? ’ 

hys dark face flushed, and he looked a little discomfited. 
Mildred felt sorry she had asked the question, it would offend 
his rcdicence. 

^ It is eaily days for any of us to he glad about anything,’ lie 
returned with effort ‘ I think for my father’s and the girls’ 
sake, your coming could not be too soon ; you will not complain 
of our lack of welcome I hope, though some of ns may be a little 
hmikward in acting up to it’ 

* He is speaking of liimself,’ thought Mildred, and she 
answered the unspoken thought very tenderly. ‘ You need not 
fear my misunderstanding you, Richard ; if you will let me he 
your friend as well as the otliers’, I shall he glad : but no one 
can fill her place.’ 

He started, and drew his straw hat nervously over liis brow. 
* Thank you, Aunt Milly,’ was all he said, as he placed her in 
the waggonette, and took the driver’s seat on the box. 

‘ There are changes even here, Aunt Milly,’ observed Roy, 
who had seated himself opjiosite to her for the purpose of making 
pertinent observations 011 the various landmarks they passed, 
and he pointed to the long row of modern stuccoed and decidedly 
third-class vilhis springing uj) near the station. ‘ The new line 
brings this. We are in the suburbs of Kirkby Steplien, and 1 
dare say you hardly know where you are;’ a fact which 
Milari’d could not deny, tliough recognition dawned on her 
senses, as the low stone houses and whitewashed cotkiges came 
in sight ; and then the -wide street paved with small blue 
cobbles out of the river, and small old-fashioned shops, and a 
few gray hay-wniidowed houses bearing the stamp of age, and 
well-worn respectability. Ah, there was the market-place, with 
the (diildreii playing as usual round the old pum]), and the 
group of loiterers sunning themselves outside the Red Lion. 
"I'lirough the grating and low aichway of the empty butter- 
maiket Mildred could see the grass-grown paths and gleaming 
tombstones and the gray tower of the grand old church itself. 
The approach to the vicarage was singularly ill-adapted to any 
but i)edestriaiis. It required a steady hand and eye to guide a 
pair of spirited horses round the sharp angles of the narrow 
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winding alley, but tlie little country-bred browns knew their 
work. The vicarage gates were wide open, and two black figures 
were shading their eyes in the porch. But Bichard, instead of 
driving in at the gate, reined in his horses so suddenly that he 
nearly brought them on their haunches, and leaning backward 
over the box, pointed with his whip across the road. 

‘ There is rny father taking his usual evening stroll — ^ever 
mind tlie girls, Aunt Milly. I dai’e say you would rather iv^ect 
him alone.' 

Mildred stood up and steadied herself by laying a hand on 
Bichard’s shoulder. The sun was setting, ami the gray old 
^ churcli stood out in fine relief in the warm evening light, blue 
breadths of sky behind it, and shifting golden lines of sunny 
clouds in the distanci^ ; while down the quiet paths, Ijarehead'^tl 
and with hands folded behind his back, was a tall stooping 
figure, with scanty gray hair falling low on his neck, walking to 
and fro, with measured, uneven tread. 

The hand on Bichard’s shoulder shook visibly ; Mildred was 
trembling all over. 

‘ Arnold ! Oli, how old he looks ! How thin and bowed ! 
Oh, iny poor brother.’ 

‘You must make allowance for the sliock he lias had — that 
we have all had,' returned Bichard in a soothing tone. ‘ He 
always walks like this, and at the same time. Go to him. 
Aunt Milly, it does him good to be roused.' 

Mildred obeyed, though her limbs moved stillly ; the little 
gate swung bcdiind her ; a tame goat browsing among the tombs 
bleated and strained at its tether as she passed ; but the figure 
she followed still continued its slow, monotonous walk. 

Mildred shrunk back for a moment into the deep church 
porch to pause and recover lierself. At the end of the path 
there were steps and an unused gate leading to the market ; he 
must turn then. 

How quiet and peaceful it all looked ! The dark range of 
school buildings buried in shadow, the sombre line of houses 
closing in two sides of the churchyard. Behind the vicarage 
the purple-rimmed hills just fading into indistinctness. Up 
and down the stone alley son^^ children were phiying, one wee 
toddling mite was peeping through the railings at Mildred. 
The goat still bleated in the distance ; a large blue-black terrier 
swept in hot pursuit of his master. 

‘ Ah, Pupsie, have you found me ? The evenings are chilly 
still ; so, so, old dog, we will go in.' 
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IVfildred waited for a moment and then glided out from the 
porch — he turned, saw her, and held out his arms without a 
word. 

Mr. Lambert was the first to recover himself ; for Mildred’s 
tears, always long in coming, were now falling like rain. 

‘ A sad welcome, iny dear ; but there, she would not have us 
grieWog like this.’ 

V Oh, Arnold, how you have suffered ! I never realised how 
much, till Itichard slopjiod the horses, and then I saw you 
walking alone in the churchyard. The dews are falling, and 
you are bareheaded. You should take better care of yourself, 
for the children’s sake.’ ‘ 

* Ay, ay ; just what she said ; but it has grown into a sort 
habit with me. Cardie comes and fetches me in, night after 
niglit ; the lad is a good lad ; his mother was rigiit after all. 

‘ Dear Betha ; but you have not laid her here, Arnold ? ’ 

He shook his head. 

‘ I could not, Mildred, though she wished it as rnucli as I did. 
She often said she would like to lie within siglit of the home 
whore slie had been so happy, and under the shadow the 
church porch. She liked the thought of her children’s feet 
passing so near her on their way to church, but I had no 
power to carry out her wish.’ 

^ You mean the churchyard is closed ?’ 

‘Yes, owing to the increase of population, the influx of 
railway labourers, and the union workhouse, dearths in the 
parish became so numerous that there was danger of over- 
crowding. She lies in the cemetery.’ 

‘ Ah ! I remember.’ ^ 

‘ 1 do not think her funeral will ever be forgotten ; people 
came for miles round to pay their last liomage to iny darling. 
One old woman over eighty came all the way from Castlesteads 
to see her last of “ the gradely led<ly,” as she called her. You 
should liave seen it, to know how she was loved,’ 

‘ She made you very happy while she livtid, Arnold ! ’ 

‘ Too happy ! — look at me now. T have the children, of 
course, poor tilings ; but in losing her, I feel I have lost the 
best of everything, and must wall^for ever in the shadow.’ 

He spoke in the vague musing tone that had grown on him 
of late, and wdiic.b was now to Mildred — the worn, set features 
and gray hair contrasted strangely with the vivid brightness of 
his eyes, at once keen and youthful ; he liad been a man in the 
prime of life, vigorous and strong, wlien ^Mildred had seen him 

3 
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last ; but a long illiioss and deadly sorrow had wasted his 
energy, and bowed his upright figure, as though tlie weight 
W(‘re jdiysical as well as mental. 

‘ But this is a poor welcome, Milly ; and you must be tired 
and starved aftcT your day’s journey. You are not looking 
robust either, my dear — not a trace of the old blooming Milly ’ 
(touching her tliin cheek sorrowfully). ‘ Well, well, the children 
must take care of you, and wi‘’ll get J)r. lleriot to prescifbe. 
Has the child come with you after all ? ’ 

Mildred sign i tied asscuit. 

‘ 1 am glad of it. Thank you heartily for your ready help, 

** Milly ; we would do anything for ITeriot ; the boys treat him as 
a sort of elder brother, and the girls an* fond of him, though 
they lead him a life sometimes. He is very grat(‘fnl to yita, 
and says jmu have lifted a mountain olf him. Is the girl a nice 
girl, eh ? ’ 

‘T must leave you to judge of that. She has interested me, 
at any rate ; she is thoroughly loveable.’ 

‘She will sliake down among the otliei's, and h(‘come one of 
us, I hope. Ah ! wi*ll, that will be }our de])artment, Mildred. 

I am not much to ])o depended ou for anything hut. parish 
matters. Wlien a man loses hope* and energy it is all up with 
him.’ 

The little gate swung after them as he s]K>ke ; the Hower- 
hordered courtyard before the vicarage seemed half full of 
moving figures as they crossed the road ; and in another 
moment Mildi*i*d was greeting her nieces, and introducing Polly 
to her brother. 

‘ 1 cannot be expected to remgmber you both,’ she said, as 
Olive timidly, and Christine rather coldly, returned her kiss, 

‘ \^ou were sucli little girls wlien 1 last saw you.’ 

But with Mildred’s tone of Lenevolence tlicre mingled a 
little dismay. Betha’s girls w*ere decidedly odd, 

Olive, who wms a year older than Polly, and who was quite 
a head taller, had just gained the thin ungainly age, when to 
the eyes of anxious guardians ilie extremities api)ear in the 
light of altlictive dispensations ; ami premature old age is 
symbolised by the rounded alid stooping shoulders, and sunken 
cliest ; the age of trodden-dowu heels and ragged finger-ends, 
when the glory of the woman, as Bt. Paul calls it, instead of' 
being coiled into smooth knots, or swept j’oimd in faultless 
plaits, of coroneted beauty, presents a vista of frayed ends and 
multitudinous hair-pins. Olive’s loosely -dropping hair and 
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(Ifirk cloudy face gave Mildred a sliotik ; the girl was plain loo, 
though the irregular features Learned at times witli a look of 
intelligence. Christine, wlio was two years youiigei-, and niindi 
Letter-looking, in s])ite of a rough, yellowish mane, had an t)dd, 
original face, a pert nose, argumentative (diin, and restless 
dark eyes, wdnch alrcaidy looked critically at j)Oi‘sons and things. 

‘ Conft-adiction Cliriss,’ as the Loys called lier, wns certainly a 
cliafacter in her way. 

‘ Are you tired, aunt? Will you come in ? ^ asked Clive, in 
a low voice, turning a dull sort of red as she, spoke, ‘(.^ardie 
thinks you are, and sii])per is ready, and- ’ 

* [ am vei’v tired, dear, and so i?-. j^olly,’ aiiswiived Mildred, 
ehecrfnily, as she followed Olive across the dimly-lighted hall, 
wifli its old -fash i 01115(1 tire]dace and settles ; its tables pil<5d 
up with (5oats and hats, which had found their way to the 
harmonium too. 

They went up the low, hroad skrircase Alihlred rememhered 
so well, with its carved halustrades and pj*etty red anti white 
drugget, and the great Line (.diina jars in th(‘ window recesses. 

The study door .stood open, and Mildred had a glimpse of 
the liigli-l)acked chai]*, and table littered o^er witli papers, 
before she began ascending again, and came out into the ko\- 
ceiled passage, with deep-set lattice windows looking on the 
court and churchyard. 

‘Chrissy and i sleep liere,’ ex] Gained Olive, ] (anting slightly 
from nervousness, as Maklred looked imtuiriiigly at her. ‘AVe 
thought — at least Cardie thought — this little room next to us 
would do for Miss Ellison.^ 

Pjlly pee])ed in delightedly. It was small, but cosy, with a 
curiously-shaped h(’dstead — the head liaving a reseinhlance to a 
Latin cross, with three pegs covered with white dimity. Tlie 
room was neatly arranged — a decided contrast to the one they 
had just passed ; and there was even an etlbit at decoi‘atioii, 
for tht^ black bars of the grate were cntwimtd with sprays of 
honesty — the shining, pearly leaves group(*d also in a tall red 
jar, on the mantelpiece. 

‘That is a pretty idea. AVas it^ours, Olive ? ’ 

Olive nodded. ‘ Pathcr thought you would like your old 
room, aunt — the one he and mother always called yours.’ 

The tears came again in Mildi-ed’s eyes. Somehow it seemed 
hut yesterday since Betha welcomed her so warmly, and showed 
her the room slie was always to call hers. There was the tiny 
dressing-room, with its distant view, and tlu^ quaint old- 
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fashionod room, with an oaken beam running across the low 
ceiling, and its wide bay-window. 

There was the same liefirtsease ]>aper that Mildred remem- 
bered seven years ago, the same flowery chintz, tlie curious old 
(luilt, a hundred years old, covered with twining carnations. 
The very fringe that edgiul the beam spoke to her of a brother’s 
thoughtfulness, while the same hand had designed ihe*motto 
which from lieiiceforth was to be Mildred’s own- Lahorare est 
orareJ 

‘ Th(i lines are fallen to me in pleasant places,’ whispered 
Mildred as she drew near the window, ami stood there spell- 
bound by the scene, which, though 'well -remembered, setuii(‘d to 
come before her witli new beauiy. 

Underneath luir lay the vicarage garden, with its terrace walk 
and small, trim lawn ; and down below, halt hidden by a stei‘p 
wooded bank, flowed the Eden, its pebhly b(‘ach lying dry under 
the low garden wall, but farther on plashing wdtli silvery gleams 
through the thick fuliiige. 

To the right was the foot-hridge leading to the meadows, and 
l)eyond that the water-mill and the W(‘ir ; and as far as ey(^ 
could reaich, green uplands and sweeps of pasturage, helted lu*re 
and there with trees, and closing in the distance soft ranges of 
fells, ridge beyond ridge, fading now into gray indistinctness, 
but glorious to look upon when the sun shone dowui upon their 
‘paradise; of purple and the golden slopes at ween them,’ or the 
storm clouds, lowering over them, tinged them with dark(‘r 
violet 

‘A place to live in and die in,’ thought Mildred, solemnly, as 
the last thing that night she stood looking ()Ut iiibj the moon- 
light 

The liills were invisible now, but gleams of watery brightness 
shone between the tn^es, and the garden lay Hooded in the silver 
light A light wind stirred the foliage with a soft soughing 
movement, and some animal straying to tlie river to drink trod 
cris])ly o]i the dry pebbles. 

‘ A place where one should think good thoughts and live out 
one’s best life,’ continued IS/fildred, dreamily. A sigh, almost a 
groan, from beneath her open window schemed to answer her un- 
spoken thought ; and then a dark figure moved cpiietly away 
It wa^> Richard ! 
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‘ IJalf drowned in sleepy peace it Iny, 

As batiate with the boundless play 
Of sunshine on its c^ecn array. 

And clear-cut hills of gloomy blue, 

'IV) keep it safe, rose up behind, 

As with a charmed ring to bind 

The grassy sea, where clouds might liiid 

A place to bring their shadows to.’ — .J ean iNOEtow, 

‘ Aunt Milly, ] liave wakened to find myself in Paradise,* 
were tlie first words that greeted Mildred’s drowsy senses the 
next inorning ; and she opened her eyes to lind the sun stream- 
ing in through the great imcnrtained window, find Polly in her 
white dressing-gown, curled up on the low chair, gazing out in 
rapturous coni einplatiun. 

^It must he very early,* observed Mildred, wearily. She 
was fatigued with her journey and tbe long vigil she had ke])t 
the preceding night, and felt a little discontented with the girl’s 
hirdhke activit}’’. • 

‘One ought not to he tired in Paradise,* returned Polly, 
r(‘j)rovingly. ‘ Do people have aches and j)ains and sore hearts 
here, I wonder — in the valley of the Eden, as he cjilb'd it — and 
yi‘t Mr. Lambert looks sa<l eiiougli, and so does Pichard. Do 
you like liichard, Aunt Milly V 

‘ Very much,* returned Mildred, with signs of returning 
animation in her voice. 

‘Well, he is not bad — for an icicle,* was Polly*s quaint retort ; 
‘but 1 like Eoy best ; he is tiresome, of course — all boys are — 
but oh, those girls, Aunt Milly !* 

‘Well, what of them?* asked Mildred, in an amused voice. 
‘ I am sure you could not judge of them last night, p«or things ; 
they were too shy.* 
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‘Tli(‘y were dreadrul. Oli, Ainit Milly, don’t lei ns tidk of 
tliem I ^ 

‘I am snre Olive is clever, Polly ; lier face is full of intelli- 
gence. Christine is a mere child.’ 

Polly shruggcul her shoidders. She did not care to argue on 
such an uninteresting <j^uestion. Phe little lady’s dainty taste 
was olfeneled hy the somewhat uncouth appearance of the sisters. 
She changed the subject deftl}^ 

‘ flow the birds an* singing ! I think the starlings are 
building their nests under the r(»of, they are flying in and out 
and chir])ing so busily. ITcnv still it is on the fells ! There is 
an old gray horse feeding by the bridge*, and some* red and while 
cattle coming over the side of tin*, bill. This is better than 
your old Chqdiam pictures. Aunt ]\Iilly.’ , 

JMildred smihtd ; she tbouglit so loo. 

‘ Hoy says the river is a good way below, and that it is ratluT 
a dangerous place to climb, ile thinks nothing of it- but then 
be IS a boy! How blue the In 11s are this morning! They 
look (piite near. But Hoy says they are miles away. That 
long violet one is called the Xine Standards, and ov(‘r there are. 
Hartley Fells. W(* were out on the terrace last night, and he 
told me their names. Hoy is very fond of talk, I think ; Imt 
Hicliard stood near us all the time, an<l never said a word, 
except to scold Hoy for chattering so much.’ 

‘ Hichard was afraid the sound of your voices would disturb 
my brother.’ 

‘That is the worst of it, as Hoy says, Hicliard is always in 
the right. I don’t think Hoy is unfeeling, but lie forgets some- 
times ; he told me so himself. We had ipiite a long talk when 
the others went in.’ ^ 

‘ You and he seem already very good friends.’ 

‘Yes, he is a tolerably nice boy,’ returned Polly, condescend- 
ingly ; ‘and we shall get on very well together, I dare say. 
Now 1 will leave you in peace. Aunt Milly, to tinish dressing ; 
for I mean to make acquaintance witli that big green hill before 
breakfast.’ 

Mildred was not sorry to be h*ft in peace. It was still oarlj^ 
So, while Polly wetted her feet in the grass, Mildred w’ent softly 
downstairs to refresh her (iyes and memory with a quiet look at 
the old rooms in their morning freshness. 

The door of her brother’s study stood o})en, and shc^ ventured 
in, alniost'^liolding her breath, lest her step sliould reach his ear 
in the adjoining room. 
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Tliore was the chair whore lie always sat, with his gray head 
against the light, the one narrow old-lash ionecl window fraining 
only a small portion of the magnificent prospect. There were 
the overflowing waste-paj)er baskets, as usual, brimming over 
their contents on the carjiet — the table a hopeless chaos of 
documents, pamphlets, and books of reference. 

'^here were some attempts at arrangement in the well -filled 
bookcases that occupied two sides of the small room, but the 
old corner behind the mother’s chair and work-table still held 
the df^bris of the renowned Tower of Babel, and a family tendency 
to draw out the lower books without removing the upper ones 
had i-esulted in numerous overthrows, so that even Mr. Lambert ^ 
olijected to add to the dusty confusion. 

• Books and x>‘'^pGrs were everywhere ; they littered even the 
couch — that couch where Betha had lain for so many months, 
only tired, before they disciovered what ailed her — the couch 
wherii her husband had laid the little light ligiire morning after 
morning, till she had grown too ill to be moved even that short 
distance. 

Looking round, Mildred could understand tlie growing help- 
lessness of tlie man who had lost liis riglit hand and helpmeet ; 
the answer and ready sympathy that never failed him wt*>re 
w’antingnow; the comely, briglit ]>reseii(’.o had gone from his 
sight ; the tones that had always vibrated so swetaly in his ear 
were silent for ever. With liis loiu'ly brocxlings tliere must 
ever mix a hitter rc^gnd, and the dull, per])etual anguish of a 
yearning never to la* satisfied. Earth is full of these desola- 
tions, which come alike on the evil and tlie good — mysteries of 
suffering never to be understood lierc, but which, to such natures 
as Axnohl Lambert’s, are l?ut as the Ib'finers furnace, juirging 
the dross of earthly passion and centring them on things above. 

Instinctively Mildred comprehended this, as lun^ eye fell on 
the open pages of the Bible — the Bible that had been her 
husband’s wedding gift to Betha, and in which she had striven to 
read with failing eyes the very day before her death, 

Mildred touched it reverently and tiiriuid away. 

She lingered for a moment in the dining-room, where a hiixom 
ISIorth-coiintry woman was laying^-he table for breakfast. E^^ery- 
thing here was unchanged. 

It was still the same homely, green, waiiiscotted room, with 
high, narrow windows looking on to the terrace. Tiiere was the 
same low, old-fashioned sideboard and silk-lined diifibnnier ; 
the same leathern couch and cumbrous easy -chair ; the same 
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picture of ‘Virtue and Vice/ smiling and glaring over the high 
wooden mantelpiece. Yes, the dear old room, as IMihlred had 
fondly termed it in lier happy three months' visit, was exactly 
the same ; hut Betlia's drawing-room was metamorphosed into 
fairyland. 

All Arnold’s descri])tions had not prepared her for the 
pleasant surprise. Behind the double folding-doors lay a p<arfect 
picture-room, its wide bay looking over the sunny hills, and 
a glass door opening on the beck gravel of the courtyard. 

Outside, the long levels of green, with Cuyp-like touches of 
brown and red cattle, grouped together on the shady bank, 
% tender hints of water gleaming through the trees, and the soft 
billowy ridges beyond ; within, the faint pur]>le and golden 
tints of the antique jars and vases, and shelves of rare porcelain, 
the rich hues of the china harmonising with the high-backed 
ebony chairs and cabinet, and the high, elaborately -linished 
mantelpiece, curiously inlaid with glass, and fitted up with tiny 
articles of ; the soft, hhie hangings and Sevres table and 
other dainty finishes giving a rich tone of colour to the whole. 
Mr. Lambert was somewhat of a dilettante^ and his acenratt* taste 
had effected many improvements in the vicarage, as w(dl Jis 
having largely aided in tlie -work nearest his heait — the restora- 
tion of his church. 

The real frontage of the vicarage looked towards the garden 
terrace and Hillshottom, the broad meadow that stretched out 
towards Hartley Fells, with Hartley Fold Farm and Hartley 
Castle in the distance ; from its upper window the Nine 
Standards and Mallerstang, and to the south AVild-boar Fells, 
were plainly visible. But the usual mode of entrance was at 
the back. The gravelled sweep of courtyard, with its narrow 
grass liordering and flower-bed, communicated with the out- 
houses and stal de-yard by means of a green door in the wall. 
The part of the vicarage appropriatetl to the servants’ use was 
very old, dating, it is said, from the days of Henry VTIT, and 
some of the old windows were still remaining. Mildred re- 
membered the great stone kitchen and rambling cellarage and 
the cosy housekeeper’s room, where Betlia had distilled her 
fragrant waters and tied up hei preserves. As she passed down 
the long passfige leading to the garden-door she ’could see old 
Nan, bare-armed and bustling, clattering across tbe stones in her 
country clogs, the sunny backyard distinctly visible. Some 
liens were clucking round a yellow pan ; the goat bleated from 
the distance ; the white tombstones gleamed in the morning 
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Kun ; a scythe cut crisply through tlie wet grass ; a licet step 
on the gravel behind the little summer-house lingered and then 
turned. 

‘ V'ou are early, Aunt Milly — at least-, for a Londoner, though 
we are early peo^de here, as you will find. I hope you have 
slept weli.^ 

^i^ot very well ; my thoughts wore too busy. Is it too 
eaiJy to go over to the church yet, Bichard ? ' 

‘Tlie bells will not ring for another half-hour, if that is 
what you mean ; but the key hangs in iny father’s study. 1 
can take you over if you wish.’ 

‘No, do not let me hinder you,’ glancing at the (Ireek loi* # 
con he held in his hand. 

• ‘Oh, my time is not so valuable as that,’ he returned, good- 
humouredly. ‘ Of course you must see the restoration ; it i.s 
my father’s great work, and he is justly proud of it. If you go 
over, Aunt Milly, 1 will be with you in a minute.’ 

Mildred obeyed, and waited in the grand old ]>orch till 
Bichard mad(i his api)earance, ])anting, and slightly disturbed. 

‘ It was mislaid, as usual. When you get used to us a little 
more, Aunt Milly, you will find that no oju‘ jnits anything in 
its jiroper place. It us(mI not to be so,’ he continued, in a sup- 
pnvssed voice ; ‘ but we have got into sad ways lately ; and 
Olive is a WTotched manager.’ 

‘Slit* is so young, Bi chard. What can you expect from a 
girl of tiflcen ? ’ 

‘ I have seen little women and little mothers at that age,’ he 
return(*d, witi* Drnsque quaiiitness. ‘ Some girls, ]daced as she is, 
would be qu’ different ; but Invy cares for nothing but books.’ 

‘ She is clever then ? ’ 

* 1 supp( .e so,’ indilfereiitly. ‘ My father says so, and so did 

’ (he paused, as though the word w’ere ditlicult to utter) — 

* hut — but she was always trying to make her more womanly. 
Don’t you think clever women are intolerable, Aunt Milly?’ 

‘Not if they have wise heads and good hearts; hut they 
need peculiar training. Oh, how solemn and beautiful ! ’ as 
Bichard at last unlocked the door ; and they entered the vast 
empty church, with the moriiingp sun shining on its long aisles 
and glorious arcades. 

•Bichard’s querulous voice was hushed in tender reverence 
now, UvS he called Mildred to admire the highl,y-d(‘corated roof 
a.ml nuussive pillars, and pointed out to her the different parts 
that had heeii restored. 
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‘ Tlui nave is Early English, and was built in J 220 ; the 
north aisle is of the originui width, and was restored in J\n - 
peiidicular style ; the window at the eastern end is Early 
English too. The south aisle was widened about 1500, and has 
been restored in the Perpendicular ; and the transepts are Early 
English, in which style the chancel also has been rebuilt. 
Nothing of the original remains except the Sedilia, ]>roViably 
late Early English, or perhaps the period sometimes called 
Wavy, or Decorated.' 

‘ You know it all by heart, Eichard. How grand those 
arches are ; the church itself is almost cathedral-like in its vast 
i. size.' 

‘We art* very fond of it,’ he returned, gravely. ‘Do you 
recollect this chapel 1 It is called the Musgrave Oha]H‘V. Orn*. 
of these tombs belonged to Sir Thomas IMusgravc, who is said 
to havti killed the last wild boar seen in these parts, about the 
time of Edward III.’ 

‘ Ah I I remember ht^aring that. You are a capital guide*, 
Eicliard.’ 

‘Since my father has been ill, I have always taken strangers 
over the church, and so one must be actpiainted with tlio details. 
This is the Wharton (.‘lia])el, Aunt Milly ; and here is the toml) 
of L<jrd Thomas Wliarton and his two wives ; it was built as a 
mortuary chai)el, in the reign of Elizabeth, so my lather says. 
All ! there is tlie bell, and 1 must go into the vestry and see if 
iiiy father bo ready.' 

‘ You have not got a surpliced choir yet, Eichard V 

He shook his head. 

‘ We have to deal with northern prejut I ici*s ; you have no 
ixlea how narrow and bigot.ed some minds can be. T could tell 
you of a parish, not thirty miles from here, where a sprig of 
holly in the church at Christmas would breed a riot.' 

‘ ] mposhible, Eicliard ! ' 

‘ You should liear some of the Squire’s stories about twenty 
years ago ; these are enlightened times compared to them. We 
are getting on tolerably wt*11, and can afford to wait ; our daily 
services arit badly attended. There is the vicarage pew, Aunt 
Milly ; I must go now.' • 

Only nineteen — Eicliard's mannishness was absolutely strik- 
ing ; how wise and sensible he seemed, and yet what underlying 
bitterness there was in his words as he spoke of Olive, ‘llis 
heart is sore, poor lad, with missing his mother,' tliouglit 
Mildred, as she watched the athletic iigure, rather strong than 
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pracefu], cross the broad chancel ; and then, as she sat admir- 
in{^ the iiolde pnlpit of Sliap j^ranile and Syenetic marble, the 
^^{jaraj^e pew ])egau slowly to fill, and two or three people took 
their places. 

;^^ildred stole a glance at her nieces : Olive looked heavy- 
eyed and absent ; and Cliriss more untidy than she had been 
the^u’evious night. When servic.e had begun she nudged her 
aiwit twice, once to say Ur. Heriot was not there, and next that 
Hoy and Polly had come in late, and were hiding behind the 
last ]>illar. She would have said more, but llichard frowned 
her into sihjnce. It was ratber a dreary servi{*e ; there was no 
music, and the respemses, with tlie exception of Richard’s, were* 
iiiaudihle in the vast Imihling ; hut Mildred thought it restful, 
liioiigti she grievexl to see that her brother’s worn face looked 
thinner and sailder in the morning light, and his tall figure 
iiiore bowed and feeble. 

He waited for lu'r in the ]K)rch, where she lingered behind 
the others, and greeted her with his old smile ; and then h(‘- 
took Hie lull'd ’s arm. 

‘We have a ]) 0 ()i‘ congregation yon s(*e, Mildred ; even lleriot 
was not lher(‘.’ 

‘Is he usually V she asked, somewhat cpiickly. 

‘J liave never known him miss, unless some had case has 
kept him up at night. He joined us rLdnctantly at first, and 
more to please us than himself ; but he has grown into be- 
lieving there is no fitter manner of beginning the day ; his 
example has infected two or three others, but 1 am afraid 
we rarely number over a dozen. We do a little better at six 
o’clock.’ 

‘It must be very disheartening to you, Arnold.’ 

‘1 do not permit myself to feel so ; if the peo])le will not 
come, at least th(*y do not lac.k invitation — twice a day the bells 
ring out their reju'oachful call. I wish Christians were half as 
devout as Malioinetans.’ 

‘ Mrs. Sadler calls it new-fangled noiivsense, and says she has 
not lime to be always in church,’ interrupted Chrissy, in luir 
Bel f-sii fficient trel )le. 

"IMy little Chriss, it is not fjood to riipeat people’s words. 
Ml’S. Sadler has small means and a large family, and the way 
she lu’ings them nj) is highly creditabh'.’ But his gentle rej>roof 
fell unheeded. 

‘ P»ut she need not have told Miss Martingale that she knew 
you were a Kitualist at lieart-, and that the dally services were 
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unnecessary innovations/ returned Clirissy, stainniering sliglitly 
over the long words. 

‘Now, Contradiction, no one asked for this valiiahle piece of 
information,^ exclaimed Roy, with a warning pull at the rough 
tawny mane ; ‘ little girls like you ought not to meddle in parish 
matters. You see Gregory lias been steadily at work this 
morning, father,’ pointing io the longswatlu's of cut grass lyider 
the trees ; ‘the churchyard will he a credit to us yet.’ , 

But Roy’s good-natured artifice to turn his father’s thoughts 
into a pleasanter channel failed to lift tlie cloud that Clirissy’s 
unfortunate s})eech had raised. 

‘Innovations ! new-fangled ideas I ’ he muttered, in a grieved 
voice, ‘simple obedience — that I dare not, on the i)eril of a bad 
conscience, withhold, to the ruh‘< (d the riiurch, to the lovi^ig 
precept that Lids me gather her children into morning and 
evening prayer.’ 

‘ Contradiction, you deserve half-a-dozen pinches ft>r tliis,’ 
whispered Roy ; ‘ you have set him off on an old grievance.’ 

‘Never sacrifice principles, Cardie, wIkmi you are in my 
position,’ continued Llr. Lambert. ‘If T liad listeiietl to f»p])os- 
ing voices, our bells would liave kept silence from one Sunday to 
another. • Ah, Milly ! I often ask myself, “ Can these dry bones 
live ? ” The husks and tares that choke the good seed in these 
narrow minds that listen to me Sum lay after Sunday would test 
till* ])atience of any faithful ])reacher.’ 

‘Aunt Milly looks tired, and would he glad of her breakfast,’ 
intcri>osed Richard. 

Mildred thanked him silently with her eyes ; she knew her 
brother sufficiently of old to dread the long vague self-argument 
that would have detained them for another half-hour in the 
]>orcli had not Richard’s dexterous hint proved effectual. 
Mildred hiarnt a great deal of the habits of tlie family during 
the hour that followed; the quiet watchful eyes made their own 
observation — and though she said little, nothing esca]>ed her 
tender s^crutiny. She saw her brother would have eaten iHithiiig 
hut for the half-laughing, half-coaxing attentions of Roy, who 
sat next him. Roy prepared his egg, and buttered liis toast, and 
]>laced the cresses daintily uu his plate, unpercoived by Mr. 
Lambert, who was o]>ening his letters and glancing over his 
papers. 

When he had finished — and his ajqietite was very small — he 
pushed away his plate, and sat looking over the fells, evidently 
lost in thought. But his children, as though accustomed* to his 
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silence, took no furtlier notice of liiiu, but carried on tlie con- 
versation among tliemselves, only dro])i>ing tljcir voices when 
a heavier sigh than usual broke upon their (‘ars. The table was 
spread with a superabundance of viands that surprised Mildred ; 
but th(^ cloth was not over clean, and was stained with colfee in 
several ])laces. Mildred fancaed that it was to obviate such a 
cat^troplie for the future that Kichard sat near the urn. A 
Gftnnau grammar lay behind the cups and saucers, and Olive 
munched her bread and butter very ungracefully over it, only 
raising her head wdien (pierulous or reproachful ilemands for 
coffee 1 ‘oiused lier reluctant attention, and it evidently needed 
bichard’s watchfulness that tins cups wau'e not returiH;d uusweet-^ 
(‘lied to their owuier. 

• ‘'rheri‘, you have doin‘ it again,’ Mildred heard him say in a 
low voic(‘. * The ^fM^oml clean cloth this Aveek disfigured with 
thes(j unsightly brown ]>atches.’ 

‘Something must he the mattiT with tlie urn,’ exclaimed 
Olive, looking Indplessly wdth regretful eves at the mischief. 

‘ Nonsense, the only fault is that you will do two things at a 
time. Ytai have eaten no breakfast, at least next to none, and 
made us all uncom furl able. And pray bow much German Jiave 
you done ?’ 

‘ I can’t help it, Cardie ; I have so much to do, and there 
setmis no time for things.’ 

' 1 .should siiy not, to judge by this,’ interposed Roy, wdckedly, 
executing a pirouette round his sister’s chair, to bring a large 
hole in bis sock to view. ‘ Positively the only pair in my 
drawers. It is too luiid, isn’t it, Dick V 

Rut Ricdiard’s disgust \^as evidently too great for W'ords, and 
the unbecoming (lush deepened on 01iv(‘/s sallow cheeks. 

‘ 1 was working u]) to twa4ve o’clock at night,’ she said, look- 
ing ready to cry, ami appealing to her silent accuiser. ‘ Don’t 
laugh, ( diriss, you were aslet*j) ; liow could you know I ’ 

‘ AVeie you meiuliiig this ? ’ asked her brother gravely, holding 
up a l)r(‘a(llh of torn crape for her insj)ection, fastened by 2 )iiLs, 
and already woefully frayed out. 

‘ I bad no time,’ still defending herself heavily, but witlioiit 
tem])i‘r. ‘ Please leave it alotfe, Cardie, you are making it 
worse. 1 had C3hriss’s frock to do ; and 1 was hunting for your 
things, but 1 could not find them.’ 

‘T dare say not. 1 dare not trust myself to your tender 
mercies. 1 took a cari>ef -bagful down to ohl Ma?*garet. If Rex 
took my advice, be would do the .same.’ 
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‘ No, no, I will do his to-day. I will indeed, Ilex. I am so 
sorry about it, Cluiss ought to hel]) me, but she never does, and 
she tears her things so dreadfully,’ linished Olive, reproachfully. 

‘ What can you exp(’ct from a contradicting baby,’ returned 
Iloy, with another pull at the ill-kempt locks as he jmssed. 
Ohriss gave him a vixenish look, but her aunt’s presence ])roved 
a restraining influeiic.e. Evidently (hiriss was not a fiivc^arite 
with her brothers, for Hoy teased, and llichard snub])ed !ier 
pertness severely. Hoy, however, se(;med to X)ossess a fund of 
sweet teinp(U* for family use, which w'as a marked contrast to 
Richard’s dictatorial and somewhat stern inanniir, and he 
k hastened now to cover ]>oor (Hive’s discomfiture. 

‘ Never mind, Lily, a little extra ventilation is not unhealthy, 
anti is a somewhat wholesome discipline ; you may cubhle nie 
up a X)air for to-morrow if you like.’ 

‘You are very good, Hoy, but 1 am sorry all the saim;, only 
Cardie will not believe it,’ returned (Hive. There weri‘ It^ars in 
the poor girl’s voice, and she evidently felt her br<Jther’s reprocjf 
kecmly. 

‘Actions are belter than words,’ was the curt re^dy. ‘But 
this is not very amusing for Aunt IMilly. What are you ami 
!Miss Ellison going to do with yourselves this morning ] ’ 

‘ Bother Miss Ellison ; why dem’t you call her Polly ? ’ 
burst in Hoy, irreverenlly. 

‘I have not given him leave,’ rHurned the little lady 
haughtily. ^ You were rude, and took the j>ermission without 
asking.’ 

‘ Nonsense, don’t he dignified, Polly ; it does not suit yon. 
We are cousins, ai’cii’t we? brothers and sisters once removed ? ’ 

‘I am Aunt Milly’s niece ; but I am not to call him Unch* 
Arnold, am 1 ? ’ was Polly’s luiexpectetl retort. But the shout 
it raised roused even Mr. Lambert. 

‘ Call me what you like, my dear ; never mind my hoy’s 
mischief,’ laying his hand on Hoy’s shoulder caressingly. ‘ He 
is as skittish and full (jf humour as a colt ; hut a good lad in 
the main.’ 

Polly contem])lat(Ml them gravely, and jiondered the question ; 
then she r<*aclied out a little hand and touched Mr. LamlxTt 
timid]> . 

‘No! I will not call you Uncle Arnold ; it docs not seem 
natural. I like Mr. Lambert best. But Hoy is nice, and may 
call me what he likes ; and Richard, too, if he will not be so 
cross.’ 
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‘Tlianks, iny princess,’ answered Eoy, witli inockinp; rever- 
ence. ‘So you don’t approve of Dick’s temper, eli ?’ 

‘ I think Olive stupid to bear it ; but he means well,’ re- 
turned Polly com])osedly. And as Tlichard drew himself iq) 
affronted at the youn^ stranger’s ])lain speaking, she looked in 
his face, in lier frank childislj way, ‘Cardie is prettier than 
Jlichto'd, and T will call you that if you like, but you must not 
frown at me and tell me to do things as you tell Clive. J am 
not accustouKid to be treated like a little sheep,’ finished Polly, 
naivtily ; and Iticliard, despite his vexed dignity, was compelled 
t(j join in the laugh that greeted this s])eech. 

‘Polly and 1 ought to unjjach,’ suggested Mildred, in her 
wise matter-of-fact way, luiping to restoi-e tlie harmony that 
every moment seemed to disturb. 

‘ No one will invade your* juivaey to day. Aunt Milly ; it 
wouhl be a violation of county etiquette to call u]>on strangers 

till they liud been seen at church. You and Miss ’ Pichai’d 

jjaused awkwardly, and hurried on— ‘ You will luiv(* i>lenty of 
time to settle yourself and get rested.’ 

‘ Fic*, 1 )i(dv — what a blank. You ai‘e to be nameless now, Polly.' 

‘ Don’t be so insuOerably tiresome, Ilex ; one can never 
begin a sensilde coiivensaticui ju tliis lujiise, what with Chriss’s 
cotjtradictioiis on one skfij and your jokcvS on th(‘ other.’ 

‘ Poor old Issacliar ludween two burdens,’ returned Eoy, 
patting him lightly. ‘Cheer u]) ; don’t lose heart ; try again, 
jiiy lad. Aunt Milly, when you have finished with i’olly, T 
want to show her Podgill, our favourite wood ; and Olive and 
Chriss shall go too.’ 

‘ Wait till the afternoon, Jloy, and then we can manage it,’ 
broke in Chriss, breathlessly. 

‘ You can go, Christine, hut I have no lime,’ returned Olive 
wearily ; but as Eicdiard seemed on the }Knnt of making some 
comment, she gatlu'red up her hooks, and, stuiuhling heavily 
over her torn dress in lier haste, hurried f]*om the room. 

Mildred and Polly shut tlierriselves in their rooms, and were 
busy till dinner-time. Once or twice, when Mildred had occasion 
to go downstiiirs she came upon Olive ; once she was standing 
by the hall table jingling a haslet of keys, and evidently in 
weary argument on domestic matters with Nan —Nan’s broad 
AYestmorland dialect striking sharply against Olive’s feeble 
rtdined key. 

‘ Titter its dune an better, Miss Olive — t’ butcher will send 
tleshmeat sure enough, hut 1 maun gang and order it myselV 
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‘ Very well, Nan, but it must not be that joint ; Mr. Richard 
does not like it, and * 

^ Eh ! I cares lile for Master Richard,’ grumbled Nan, crossly. 
‘ T’aiild maister is starved amyast — a few broth will suit him 
best.’ 

‘ But we can have the broth as well,’ returned Olive, with 
patient persistence. ‘Mamma always studied what Rbhard 
liked, and he must not feel the ditlerence now,’ 

‘Nay, then I maun just gang butclior’s invsel’, and see after 
it.’ 

But [Mildred hoard no more. By and b>% as she was sorting 
some books on the window seat, she saw (Jbrissy scudding across 
the courtyard, and Olive following her with a heavy load of 
books in her arms ; the edder girl was plodding on with down- 
cast head and stooping shoulders, the unfortunate hlack dress 
trailing unheeded over the rough beck gravel, and tlie (lerman 
grammar still open in ber band. 
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‘ 1’lic yoariuiiprfi of Ikt solitary spirit, tlie of her shrinkiu^r sensi- 

hilit^y, till- er^lVlll^^s of lier alKiiuileil heait, are indulged only in the 
quiet holiness of her solitude. 'Plie world sees not, gucsse.s not the 
('ontiiet, and in tlie ignoranee of others lies her strength.’ — llETHMONT. 

Dinner was hardly a sociahh* meal at the vicarage. Olive was 
ni h<‘r j[>lace lotd^iiig hot and dusty when Mildred came iluwii- 
sLairs, and Cliia.ss hire in and took her seat in hnsathless haste, 
lait the hoys did not make their a]>pearanee till it. was half ovcu’. 
Jlichard immediately seated hiiiKself hy his aunt, and explained 
the reason of their delay in a low tone, though he interrupted 
himself once by a lew n'linachful words to Olive on the comfort- 
less a]>])earance of the room. 

‘It is (dirivss’s fault/ returned Olive. ‘ 1 liave asked her so 
often not to bring all that litter in at dinner-time ; and, Chriss, 
you have jiulled <lown the bliiul too.’ 

Kiehard darted an angry look at the oti’onder, wliieh was met 
defiantly, and then he resumed the subject, though with a 
lierturbeil brow. Hoy and he had been over to Musgrave to 
r<‘afl classics AVith tin; vicar, iloy had left Sedhergh, and since 
tlieir trouble tludr fatlier had been obliged to resign this duty to 
aiiothea-. ‘ lie was bent on jireparing me for Oxford himself, 
hut since his illness he has ucc.ujiied himself solely with parish 
matters. So Mr. Wigram olfered to read with n.s for a few 
months, atid as the oiler was too good a one to he refused, Koy 
and I walk ovtu- three or four times a week.’ 

‘Have you settled to take Holy Orders then, Itichard?’ 
asked Mildred, a little surprise<l, 

‘ It has been setthul for me, I believe,’ he returned, a slight 
hardness percept ihh*. in his voice ; ‘at least it is my father’s 
great wish, and I have not yet made up my mind to disappoint 
him, though ] own there is a probability of my doing so.’ 

‘And Hoy?’ 
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llichcard smiled ‘ You had hetier ask Ijijii ; lie is 

looked upon in the light of a sucking haiTister, hut he is nothing 
hut a dahhler in art at present ; he has been under a hedge 
most of the morning, taking the portrait of a tramp that he 
chose to consider picturesque. AVliere is your Zingara, Koy ? 
But Roy chose to he deaf, and went on eagerly with his plans 
for the afternoon’s excursion to Podgill. 

Mildred watched the party set out, Polly and Chriss in their 
hroad-hrimmed liats, and Roy with a sketch-hook under his arm. 
Richard was going over to Natehy with liis fatlun*. Olive 
looked after them longingl}". 

‘ My dear, are you not going too ? it will do you good ; and 
1 am sure you have a headache.’ 

*Oh, it is nothing,’ returned Olive, ]>utting her hair hack 
with her hands ; ‘ it is so warm this afternoon, and ’ 

‘And 3’ou were up late last night,’ continued Mildred in a 
sympatliising voice. 

‘ Not later than usual. I often work when the others go to 
hed ; it does not hurt me,’ she finished hastily, as a dissenting 
glance from Mildred met her. ‘ Indeed, I am quite strong, and 
able to hear much more.’ 

‘ AVe must not work the willing horse, then. Come, my dear, 
put on your hat ; or let me fetch it for 3’ou, and we %vill over- 
take the Podgill ])arty.’ 

‘ Oil no,’ returned Olive, shrinking hack, and colouring 
nervously. ‘You may go, aunt ; hut Rex does not want me, or 
Chriss either ; nobody wants me — and 1 have so much work to 
do.’ 

‘ AVhat sort of work, mending ? ’ 

‘Yes, all the socks and things. I tiy to keep them under, 
hut there is a basketful still. Roy and Chriss are so careless, 
and wear outdheir things ; and then you heard Richard say he 
could not trust me with his.’ 

‘ Richard is particular ; many young men are. You must 
not he so sensitive, Olive. AA’^ell, iny^ dear, I shall he very glad 
of your helj), of course ; but these things will be my business 
now.’ 

Olive contracted her brow in a jiuzzled way. ‘ 1 do not 
understand.’ 

‘Not that I have come to he your father’s housekeeper, and 
to save your 3'ouiig shoulders from being quite weighed down 
with burdens too lieavy for them? There, come into my 
room, and let us talk this matter over at our leisure. Our 
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iiii^(Ts can ])c })usy at the same tiine;^ and drawing the girl 
gently to a low seat by the open window, Mildred jdaced her- 
self betide lier, and was soon absorbed in tlie difficulties of a 
formidable rent. 

‘You must be tired too, aunt,* observed Olive jirescntly, 
with an admiring glance at tlie ei-ect figure and nimble fingers. 

‘J<ot too tired to listen if you have anything to tell me,’ 
returned Mildred with a winning smile. ‘ 1 want to liear where 
all those botiks were going this morning, and wliy Chriss Was 
running on empty-handed.’ 

‘(diriss does not like carrying things, and I don’t mind,’ 
replied Olive. ‘ We go every morning, and in the afternoon too ' 
when we are able, to study with Mrs. Cranford ; she is so nice 
and eh.ver. She is a Frenchwoman, and has lived in (Jerniany 
half her life ; only she marrie<l an Englishman.’ 

‘ And you study with her ? ’ 

* Yes, Dr. ileriot r(‘commemled her ; she was a giHNit friend 
of his, and after Ihu* husband’s death — he was a lawyer here — 
she. was obliged to do sometliing to mainlain lierself and her 
three little girls, so Dr. Ileriot x)r(>po.sed her opening a sort of 
scbool ; not a regular one, you know, but just morning and 
afternoon classes for a fe^v girls.’ 

‘ Have you many comiianions ? ’ 

‘No; only Certrude Sadler and the two Misses North cote. 
Polly is to join us, I believe.’ 

‘So her guardian says, I hope you like our young 
Olive.’ 

‘ T shall not dislike licr, at least, for one reason,’ and as 
Mildred looked up in sur])rise, she added more graciously, ‘1 
moan we are all so fond oPDr. Heiiot that we will try to like 
her for his c^ake.’ 

‘ Polly deserves to be loved for lier own sake,’ re 2 )lied 
Mildred, somewluit piqued at Olive’s coldness. ‘1 was wrong 
to ask you such a queHtion. Of course you cannot judge of 
any fme in so short a time.’ 

‘Oh, it is not that,’ returned Olive, eager, and yet stammer- 
ing. ‘ 1 am afraid 1 am slow to like peojde always, and Polly 
seems so bright and clever, that I^m sure never to get on with 
her.’ 

‘ My dear Olive, you must not allow yourself to form such 
morbid ideas. Polly is very original, and will charm you into 
liking her, before many days are over ; even our fastidious 
Jtichard shows signs of relenting.’ 
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‘01), l)ut lie will never care lor her as Koy seems to do 
already. Cardie cares Jbr so ii‘W pooide ; you don^t half know 
how particular he is, and how soon lie is offended ; notliing 
hut perfection will ever ])lease him,’ she finished with a si,L,di. 

‘We must not he too hard in our estimate of other x)ooj)le. 
I am half inclined to find fault with Jlichard myself in this 
res])ect ; he does not make sufiicicnt allowance for a very youn^ 
houstdveejier,’ laying her hand softly on Olive’s dark Jiair ; and 
as the girl looked up at her (piickly, surprisi'd hy the caressing 
action, IMildred noticed, for the first time, the hriglit intelligence 
of the hi’own eyes. 

‘Oh, you must not say that,’ she returned, colouring pain- 
fully. ‘Oaidie is very good, and helps me as much as he can ; 
hut yon see lie was so used to seeing mamma do everything so 
heautifully.’ 

‘It is not worse for llichard than for the (others.’ 

‘Oh yes, it is; she made so much of liiiii, and they were 
always together. hoy feels it dreadfully ; hut he is light- 
hearted, and forgets it at times. 1 don’t think (.’ardie ever 
does.’ 

‘ Ilow' do you know'' ; docs lie tell you so?’ asked Mildred, 
witli kindly scrutiny. 

Olive sho(jk her liead iiionrnfully. ‘No, he never talks to 
me, at least in that waiy ; but 1 knf>w it all tlu' same ; one can 
tell it hy his silence and pained look. It makes him irritable 
too. has terrible hreaks-down sometimes, and so has 

Cliriss ; hut no one know's what Cardie sulfers.’ 

Mildred dropped her w’ork, and regarded the young sjieaker 
attentively. TJiere W’as womanly thoughtfulness, and an under- 
lying tenderness in the w'ords of tnis girl of hfleen ; under the 
timid reserve tlimv evidently heat a warm, alfectionate, heart. 
For a moment Mildred scanned the awkwaird hunching of the 
shoulders, the sluveidy dress and hair, and the ]>lain, cloudy 
face, 80 slow" to heaiu into auythiiig like a smile ; Olive’s 
normal expression seemed a heavy, anxious look, that furrowed 
her hi(^w with unnatural liiu*s, and made her appear yem’S 
older than her actual age ; the want of elasticity and the some- 
what slonchiug gait couiirmijiig this impression. 

‘ If she W'ere not so iilaiu ; if she would only dress and hold 
her.self like other ])eople, and he a little less awdeward,’ sighed 
Mildred. ‘No wondeT liichard’s fastidiousness is so often 
offended ; hut liis continual fault-fmdiug makes her worse. She 
is 4^0 humhle-minded to defend herself, and too generous to 
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rcst‘iit Ills inlorference. If T do not nnstake, tins lias a fine 
iiaturu, tliough it is one that is dilficult to iiiidorstaiid ; hut to 
tliiiik of this heiii.t^ Betha^s daughter!’ and a vision rose before 
Mildred of tlui slight, graceful figure and active movements of 
the bright young house- mother, so strangely contrasted with 
Olive’s clumsy gestures. 

silence was unbroken for a little time, and then Olive 
raised her head. ‘ 1 think T must go down now, the otlu*rs wull 
ho coming in. It has beiui a nice ([iiiet time, and has done my 
head good ; but,’ a little jvlaintively, ‘ L am afraid T Lave not 
dom* much work.’ 

jMildred laughed. ‘Why not? you luivii not looked out of 
th(‘ window half so often as 1 ha\e. 1 siipj>(»sti you are too 
used to all that ])ur]>hi loveliness ; your eves have not jilayt'd 
truant onct'.’ 

‘ Yes, it is very beaut iful ; but mH‘ seems to have no time 
now to enjoy/ sighed the poor dj'udge. ‘ You work so fast, 
aunt; your (ingtu's lly. 1 shall ahxays lie awku'ard at my 
iieedl(‘ ; luantma said so.’ 

‘ It is a ]>ity, of course ; ))iit ])erha])s your talents lie in 
another <lueetion,’ leturnt'd hei* aunt, gra\ cly. ‘You must not 
lose heart, Olive. It is ]>ossible to aeijuire ojilinaiy skill Iw 
persi*vering etfort.’ 

‘ If one Inul leisure to learn — I meaai to take i)ains. But 
look, how litth* 1 have done all this aftmnioon.’ Olive, l(»oked 
so eaT’nesl and lugiihrious that Mildred bit her lij) to keep in 
tlui amuse<l smile. 

‘ iMy dear,’ she returned quaintly, ‘tlnu-e is a sin not 
mentioned in the Oecalogii^, hut vhicli is a viuy common one 
among women, nevertheless, “the lust of finishing.” AVe ought 
to love work for the work's sake, and leave results imne than 
we do. Over-hurry and t<H) great aiixi(*ty for completion has a 
great (h al to do with the overwrought nerves of which peo]>le 
com]»lain nowa«lays. “In (piietness and in conliilence shall 
be your streiigtb.” ’ 

Olive looked u]» with soiiiethiiig like tears in licj‘ e 3 ’es. ‘Oh, 
aunt, liow l)eant.iful. I never thought of that.’ 

‘Did you not ? I will illuminate tlu*. text for j^oii and hang 
it in your room. So nuich dejiends on the quietness \ve bring 
to «»ur work ; without being exactly miserly with our (*yes and 
hands, as you have l)een this afternoon, one can do so much 
with a little wise plaiiiiing of oiu* time, ahvavs taking care not 
to resent interference by others. Yon will think T deal in 
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proverbial philosophy, if I give you another maxim, “Man’s 
importunity is God’s opportunity ” ’ 

‘ I will always try to rememhcr that when Chriss interrupts 
me, as she does continually,’ answered Olive, thoughtfully. 
‘ People say there are no such things as conflicting duties, hut I 
have often such hard work to decide — which is the right thing 
1,0 he done.’ ' 

‘ I will give you an infallible guide then : choose that which 
seems hardest, or most disagrec*abh‘- ; consciences are slippery 
things ; they always give us sucli good reasons f(jr pleasing 
ourselves.’ 

‘I don’t think that would answer with ni(‘,’ returned Olive 
doubtfully. ‘There are so many things T do not like, the dis- 
agreeable duties (Xylite fill one’s day. I like. }u‘aring you talk 
very much, aunt. But there is Cai‘di(‘’s voice, and he will be dis- 
appointed not to find the tea ready when he coiiuis in from chureh.’ 

‘Then T will not detain you another moment ; hut you ninst 
promise me one thing.’ 

‘ What is that ? ’ 

‘There must be no Gorman book behind the urn to-night. 
Better ill-leanit verbs than JaiTing harmony, and a trifle that 
vexes the soul of another ceases to be a trifle. There, run along, 
my child.’ 

Mildred had seen very little of her brother that day, and 
after tea she accompanied him for a quiet stroll in the church- 
yard. There was much that .she had to hiiar and tell. Arnold 
would fain know the particulars of his mother’s last hours from 
her lips, while she on her side yearned for a fuller parti cixiation 
in her brother’s sorrow, and to gather up the treasured recollec- 
tions of the sister she had loved so well. 

The quiet evening hour — the scene — the place — fitted well 
with such converse. Arnold was hiss reticent to-night, and 
though his smothered tones of jiain at time.s bore overwhelming 
testimony to the agony that had shattered his very soul, his 
expressions of resignation, and the absence of anything like 
bitterne.ss in the coinxflaint that he had lost his youth, the best 
and brightest x>art of himself, drew his sister’s heart to him in 
endearing reverence. 

‘ I was dumb, and opened not my mouth, because Thou 
didst it,’ seemed to be the un.spokcn language of his thoughts, 
and every word breathed the same mournful submission to what 
was felt to he the chastisement of love. 

‘ Dear, beautiful Betha ; but she was ready to go, Arnold ? ’ 
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‘ None so ready as she — God forbid it wore otherwise — but 
I do not know. I sonietiiiies think the darling would liave 
been glad to stay a little longer with me. Hers was the nature 
that saw the sunny side of life. Heriot could never make her 
share in his dark views of earthly troubles. If the cloud came 
slie was always looking for the silver lining.’ 

^ Ji is sad to think how rare these natures are,’ replied Mildred. 

‘ What a contrast to our mother’s sickbed ! ’ 

‘■Ah, then wc; had to battle with the morbidity of liypo- 
chondria, tlic sickness of the body aggravated by the diseased 
action of the mind, the thickening of shadows that never existed 
except ill one weary brain. My darling never lost her haj>py 
smile except when she saw my grief. I think that troubled the 
still waters of her soul. In thinking of their end, Mildred, one 
is reminded of Bunyau’s glorious allegory — glorious, inspired, I 
should rather say. That where the pilgrims make ready 
for their passage across the river. My darling Bet ha entered the 
river with the sweet bravery of (Christiana, while, according to 
your account, my poor mother’s sufferings only ceased with her 
breath.’ 

‘Yet she was pi'aying for the end to come, Aimold.’ 

‘ Yes, but the grasshopper was ever a burden to her. Do you 
remember what stout old Bun van says \ “ Tlie hist words of 
Mr. Despondency wi‘re : Farewell night ! Welcome day ! His 
daughter (Much -afraid) went through the river singing, hut no 
one could understand \vhat she said.” ’ 

‘ As no one could tell the meaning of the sweet solemn smile 
that crossed our mother’s face at the last ; she had no fears then, 
Arnold.’ ^ 

‘Just so. If she could have spoken she would have doubtless 
told you that such was the case, or used such words as Mr. 
Despondency leaves as his dying legacy. Do you remember 
them, Mildred \ They are so true of many sick souls,’ and he 
quoted in a low sweet voice, ‘ “ My will and iny daughter’s is 
(that tender, loving Much-afraid, Milly), that our desponds and 
slavish fears be by no man ever received from the <lay of our 
departure for ever, for I know after my death they will offer 
theTnso]v(‘S to otlu-rs. For, to Be plain with you, they are 
ghosts wliicli we entertained when we first began to be pilgrims, 
and could never throw them off after ; and they will walk 
about and seek entertainment of the pilgrims ; but, for our 
sakes, shut the doors upon them.” ’ 

‘ It is a large subject, Aniold, and a very ])aiiiful one.’ 
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‘It i? one on wliicli you slioultl talk to Heriot ; lie has a line 
beiievolouce, aiul is very tender in liis dealings with these self- 
tornienlors. lie is always fighting the shadows, as he calls 
them.^ 

‘T have often wondered why w’omen are so much more 
niorhid than men.’ 

‘Their lives are more to blame than they ; want of Vigour 
and action, a much-to-be-dejdored habit of incessant introspection 
and a too nice balancing of conscientious scruples, a lack of 
large-mindedness, and freedom of principle. All these things 
lie at the root of the mischief. As John ileriot, has it, “The 
thinking machine is too finely polished.” ’ 

‘ I fancy Olive is sliglitly hitten with the complaint,’ observed 
Mildred, wishing to turn her brother’s thought to more practical 
matters. 

‘Indeed ! hei- mother iievei' told me so. She once said Olive 
was a nuhle creature in a chrysalis stale, and that she had a 
mind beyond the generality of girls, hut she generally only 
laughed at her tor a Ijookworm, and blamed her for want of 
ord(‘r. 1 don’t ])rofess to nndiTstaiid my childnni,’ he conlhiiied 
mournfully; ‘their mother u as everything to them, llicliard 
often puzzles me, and Olive still Jiiore. Roy is the most trans- 
parent, and (/liristine is ,i mere cliild. It has ofteii sti’uck 
me lately that the girls are in sad need of training. Hot ha 
was over -lenient \vith them, and Richard is too hard at 
tinw's.’ 

‘They are at an angular age,’ returned his sister, smiling. 
‘Olive soenivS docile, and much may be made of lier. I siip])ose 
you uish mo to enter on my new c^iities at oiicc;, Arnold 'V 

‘Tile sooner the better, but 1 bo ])0 you do not i‘xpect me to 
define them ? ’ 

‘Can a mother’s duties he defined ?’ she asked, very gravely. 

‘Sweetly saifl, IMilly. I shall n<A fear to trust my girls to 
you after that. Ah, there comes Master Richard to tell us the 
dews are falling.’ 

Ricliard gave Mildre<l a reprcjachfnl hjok as he hastened to 
his father’s side. 

‘ You have let him talk too much ; he will luive no sleep 
to-night. Aunt Milly. Yon have been out liere more than two 
hours, and supper is waiting.’ 

‘So late, (\irdie? Well, well ; it is something to find time 
can ]>ass otlierwise than slowly now. You must not find fault 
with your aunt ; she is a gof>d cr(;alnre, and her talk has 
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nifreslied me. I hope, Milly, you and my hoy mean to he great 
friends.’ 

‘ J3o you douht it, sir ? ’ asked Ilichard gravely. 

‘I don’t doul)t your good lieart, Cardie, though your aunt 
may not always understand your manner,’ answered his father 
gently. ‘Youth is sometimes narrow-mindcid and intolerant, 
Milljii One graduates in the school of charity later in life.’ 

1 understand your ro 2 )roof, sir. I am awari' you consider 
me often overhearing and dogmatical, hut in my oiunion petty 
worries would try the teinj^er of a saint.’ 

‘ Piii- 2 >ricks oiten repeated would he as had avS a dagger-thrust, 
ami not iiearly so dignified. Never mind, Cardie, many jieople 
iiiid hderation a very dillicult duty.’ 

‘ 1 could never tolerah^ (*vils of our cAvn making, and wliat is 
more, I should never consider it my duty to do so. i <lo not 
know tliat you would have to complain of my miduraiice in 
greater matters.’ 

‘Possibly not. Cardie. Tin's hoy of mine, ^lilly,’ jiressing 
the strong young arm on which he leant, ‘ is always leading 
some crusade or otluu*. He ( night to have live^l centuries ago, 
and helled on his sword as a Itcd Cj*o>s Knight, lie w^oidd 
have hi'ought us home one of the dragon’s heads at last.’ 

‘You are jesting,’ reluriusl Richard, with a forced smile. 

‘A 2 )oor jest, (.birdie, tlu*n ; only clotliing tlie truth in alle- 
gory. After* all, you are right, my hoy, and 1 am somewhat 
wcai*y ; lielj^ me to my study. I will not join the other's 
to-night,’ 

R.icluii'd’s fac.e so plainly expressed ‘ [ tohl you so,’ that 
Mildred felt a warm flush ccyne to her face, as tliough she had 
been discovered in a fault. It adde<l to lier aiinoyauce also to 
find on in(|iiiry that Olive liad been shut up in her room all 
the evening, ‘over Roy’s socks,’ as Chrissy ex])laine(l, while the 
ofeliers had been wandering ovm* tire fells at their o\^m sweet 
will. 

‘"J'his will never do; you will he quite ill, Olive,’ exclaimed 
^lildred, imjiatieiitly ; hut as Richard eiit-ei’etl that moment, to 
fetch sonre wine for his father*, she forliore to say any more, 
onl\ entering a ineiihxl resolve to*kidiui]> the ollendiiig basket 
^ and lock it ii]) safely from Olive’s scru])nlous fingers. 

‘T am c(mHng into your room to have a talk,’ wliispered 
Polly xvlieri i^upj^er* was over ; ‘I have hardly seem you all day. 
How I do miss not having my dear Aunt Milly to myself.’ 

‘ I don’t believer yon have missed me at all, Polly,’ returned 
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Mildred, stroking tlie short hair, and looking with a sort of 
relief into the bright piepant face, for her heart was heavy with 
many sad thoughts. 

^ Roy and I have been talking about you, though ; he has 
found out you have a pretty hand, and so you have.’ 

‘ Silly children.’ 

‘He says you are awfully jolly. That is the schoolboy 
jargon he talks ; but he means it too ; and even Chriss says 
you are not so bad, though she owned she dreaded your coming.’ 

Mildred winced at this pii‘ce of unpalatable intelligence, but 
she only replied quietly, ‘ Chrissy was afraid I should prove 
strict, T suppose,’ 

‘ Oh, don’t let us talk of Chriss,’ iuterrui)ted Polly, eagerly ; 
‘she is intolerable. I want to tell you about Roy. Do you 
know, Aunt Milly, he wants to be an artist.’ 

‘ Ricliard hinted as much at dinner tinu;.’ 

‘ Oh, llicluml only laughs at him, and thinks it is all non- 
sense ; hut I have lived among artists all my life,’ continued 
Polly, drawing herself iq), ‘and I am quite sure Roy is in 
earnest. We were talking a])Out it all the afternoon, whihi 
Chrissy was hunting for hird-nests. He told me all his j)lans, 
and I have promised to help liim.’ 

‘ It aj)pears his father intends him to l^e a barrister.’ 

‘ Yes ; some old uncle left him a few Imndred pounds, and 
Mr. Lambert wished him to go to the University, and, as he 
had no vocation for the Church, to study for the bar. Roy told 
me all about it ; he cannot bear disa])pointing his father, hut 
he is quite sure that he will make nothing but an artist.’ 

‘Many boys have these fancies. ^ Yon ought not to encourage 
him ill it against his father’s wish,’ 

‘Roy is seventeen, Aunt Milly; as he says, lie is no cliild, 
and he draws such beautiful pictures, I have told him all 
about Dad Fabian, and he wants to have him here, and ask his 
advice about things. Dad could look after Roy when he goes 
to London. Roy and I have arranged everything.’ 

‘ My dear Polly,’ began Mildred, in a reproving tone ; but 
her remonstrance was cut short, fur at that instant loud sobs 
were distinctly audible from the farthest room, Avhero tlie girls 
sleyjt, 

Mildred rose at once, and softly oyiened the door ; at the 
same moment there was a quick step on the st<iirp, and Richard’s 
low, admonishing voice reached her ear ; hut as the loud sobbing 
sounds still continued, Mildred followed him in imperceived. 
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‘ Husli, Clirissy. What is all this about ? You are disturb- 
ing my father ; but, as usual, you only think of yourself.’ 

‘ Please don’t speak to her like that, Cardie,’ pleaded Olive. 
‘She is ]iot naughty; she has only woke up in a fright ; she 
has been dreaming, I think.’ 

‘ Dreaming ! — I sliould think so, with that light full in her 
eyes, fliose sickening German books as usual,’ with a glance of 
disgflst at the little round table, strewn with books and work, 
from which Olive had evidently that moment risen. ‘ There, 
hush, Clirissy, like a good girl, and don’t let us have any more 
of this nois(‘.’ 

* No, I (‘au’t. Oh, (birdie, I want mamma — I want mamma ! ’ 
cried poor Chrissy, rolling on lier pillow in childish abandon- 
ment of sorrow, but making heroic efforts to stiffle her sobs. 
‘Oil, mamma — mamma — mamma !’ 

‘ilushi — lie silent. Do you think you are the only one 
wlu) wants her?’ returned Kichard, sternly ; but the hand that 
held the hed])ost shook visibly, and lie turned very pale as he 
s}»oke. * We must lu'ar what we have to bear, Chris'^y.’ 

‘ Ihil. I w'on’t bear it,’ returned tluj spoilt child. ‘ 1 can’t 
bear it, (bardie ; you are all so unkind to me. I want to kiss 
her, and put my arms round her, as L dreamt I was doing. I 
don’t Jov(‘, God for taking her away, when she didn’t want to go ; 

1 know slu‘ didn’t.’ 

‘Oh, liusli, Cliriss — don’t be wicked !’ gasped out Olive, with 
the tears in her eyes ; but, as though the child’s words luul 
stung him beyond endurance, Bichard turned on her angrily. 

‘ What is the good of reasoning with a child in this state ? 
ciin’t you find something bettei to say ? You are of no use at all, 
Olive. I don't believe you feel the trouble as much as we do.’ 

‘ Yes, she does. You must not speak so to your sister, 
Hicbard. Hush, niy dear — hush;’ and Mildred stooped with 
sorrowful motherly face over the pillow, where Chrissy, now 
really hysterical, was stuffing a jiortion of the sheet in her 
mouth to resist an almost frantic desire to scream. ‘ Go to my 
room, Olive, and you will find a little bottle of sal-volatile on 
my table. The child has been ove^-tired. I noticed she looked 
I)ale at supper.’ And as Olive brought it to her with shaking 
hand and ]>allid face, Mihlred quietly meawsured the drops, and, 
beckoning to Richard to assist her, administered the stimulating 
draught to llie exhausted child. Chrissy tried to push it away, 
hut Mihlred’s finn, ‘ You must drink it, my dear,’ overcame her 
resistance, though her painful choking made swallowing dilficult. 
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‘ Now we will try some nice fresh wat(T to this hot face aiid 
these feverish hands/ continued Mildred, in a brisk, cheerful 
tone ; and Chrissy ceased her miserable sobbinj^ in astonishment 
at the novel treatment. Every one but T)r. FLeriot had scolded 
her for these tits, and in conse(|nence she bad used an unwhole- 
some degree of restraint for a child : an unusually severe break- 
down had been tlie result. '' 

‘ (live me a brush, Olive, to get rid of some of this ta7iglc. 
I think we look a little more comfortable now, llicliard. Let 
me turn your pillow, dear- — there, now and Mildred t(‘nderly 
rested the child’s heavy head against Ikt shoulder, stroking the 
rougli yellowish mane very softly, (Uirissy’s sobs were ]>tircept- 
ibly lessening now, though she still gasped (uit ‘ mamma ’ at 
intervals. 

‘She is better now,^ wliispered Mildrcul, wlio saw Kicliar<l 
still near them, ‘ Had you nut hotter go downstairs, cu* your 
hither wiP wonder 'V 

‘ Yes, I will go,’ he returned ; yet he still lingered, as 
though some visitings of compunction for his hardness trouhle<l 
him. ‘ <TO<M-night, (Jhrissy ; ’ but ChiisNy, wliose elieek rested 
comfortably against her a\nit’s shoulder, took no notice. Possibly 
want of sym])atliy had estranged the little sore lieart. 

‘Kiss your brother, my dear, and bid him good-night. All 
this has given him pain.’ And as Chrissy still hesitated, 
Kichard, witli more feeling than he had hitherto shown, bent 
over tliem, and kissed tljem both, and then paused by the little 
round table. 

‘ I am very sorry 1 said that, Livy.’ 

‘There was no harm in saying it, if you thouglit it, (’ardie. 
I am only grieva^d at that.’ 

‘ I ought not to have said it, all the same ; but it is enough 
to drive one frantic to see how ditferent everything is.’ Then, 
in a whisper, and looking at Mildred, ‘ Aunt Milly has given us 
all a lesson ; me, as %vell as you. You must tiy to be lik(t her, Livy.’ 

‘ T will try ; ’ but the tone was liopeless. 

‘ You must begin by jducking uj) a little spirit, tln^n. Well, 
good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night, C^ardie,’ was^tho listless answxT, as she suffered 
him to kiss her cheek. ‘ It was only Olivcj’s ordinary want of 
demonstration,’ liicbard thought, as he turned aw'ay, a little 
relieved by his voluntary confession ; ‘ only one of her cold, 
tiresome ways.’ 

Only one of her w^ays ! 
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Lori*,^ after Chrissy had fallen into a refroshin^^ sl(‘ep, and 
Mildred had ci*cpt softly away to sleepy, wondering? Polly, Olive 
sat at the little round table with her face buried in lier arms, 
both hid ill the loosely-drojipin^^ hair. 

‘ I could have borne him to have said anything else but this/ 
she moaiK'd. ‘ Not feel as they do, not miss her as much, my 
<lear, beautiful mother, who never scolded me, who believed in 
me al%^ays, even when I disapj)ninlt‘d her most; — oh, Cardie, 
Oarcfie, how could you have found it in your heart to say that ! ^ 
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GAIN AND AliKL 

‘Tliiivo was a little stubborn dame 
Wlioiii 1)0 authority could tame ; 

Kestivt* by loii,i^ iiululgeiicc grown, 

No will she minded but her own.’ — W ilktk, 

(Jhrissy wRvS Buflicieiitly unwell the next day to make her aunt’s 
jietting a wliolesome remedy. In moiueiits of languor and 
depression even a whimsical and erratic nature will submit to 
a winning ])ower of gentleness, and Chriss’s flighty little soul 
was no exception to the rule : the jietting, hidng a novelty, 
pleased and amused her, while it evidently astonished the others. 
Olive w^as too timid and awkward, and Richard too quietly matter- 
of-fact, to d(*al largely in caresses, while Roy^s demonstrations 
somehow never included Contradiction Chriss. 

Chriss unfortunately belonged to tlie awkward squad, whose 
manoeuvres were generally held to interfere with every one (dse. 
People gave her a wide berth ; she trod on their moral corn.s 
and offended their tenderest prejudices ; slui was growing uj) 
thin-lipped and sharp-tongued, an/1 there was a spice of venom 
in her words that w'as not altogether childlike. 

^ My poor little girl,’ thought Mildred, as she sat beside her 
working ; ‘ it is very evident that the weeds are growing up fast 
for lack of attention. . Some flowers wdll only grow in the sun- 
shine ; no child’s nature, however sweet, will thrive in an 
atmosphere of misunderstanding and constant fault-finding.’ 

Chrissy liked lying in that cool room, arranging Aunt Milly’s 
work-box, or watching licr long wdiite fingers as they moved so 
swiftly. Without wearying *Rie overtasked child, Mildred kept 
up a strain of pleasant conversation tliat stimulated curiosity 
and raised interest. She had even leisure and self-diuiial 
enough to lay aside a lialf-crossed darn to read a story when 
Ohriss’s nerves seemed jarring into fretful ness again, and was 
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Tather jileased than otherwise when, at a critical moment, lon',^- 
(Irawn breaths warned her that she liad fallen into a sound slee]). 

j\[ildred sat and pondered over a hundred new plans, while 
tired Chriss lay with the sweet air blowing on her arul the bees 
liumming underneath the window. Now and then she stole a 
glance at the little figure, recumbent under the heartsease quilt. 
‘She ’would be almost pretty if those sharp lines were softened 
and fliat tawny tangle of hair arranged properly ; she has nice 
lon^ eyelashes and a tolerably fair skin, though it would be the 
better for soap and wat(!r,* tliouglit iiuitherly Mildred, with the 
laudable anxiety of one determined to make the best of every- 
thing, though a wsecret feeding still troubled her that Chrissy 
would be the least attractive to her of the four. 

Chrissy’s sleejj huigthened into lioura ; tluit kindly foster- 
nurse Nature often taking restorative remedies of forcible 
narcotics into ber own hands. She woke hungry and talkative, 
and after partaking of the tempting meal lier aunt had i>ro- 
vided, submitted with tolerable docility when Mildred an- 
nounced h(‘r intention of making war with the tangles. 

‘ If hurts dreadfully. 1 often wish I were bald — don’t you, 
Aunt Milly V asked Cdirissy, wincing in spite of her bravery. 

‘ In that case you will not mind if I thin some of this 
shaggincss,^ laughed Mildred, at the same time arming herself 
with a formidable pair of shears. ‘I wonder you are not 
afraid of Absalom’s fate when you go bird-nesting.’ 

‘ I wish you would cut it all off, like Polly’s,’ pleaded 
Chriss, her eyes sparkling at the notion. ‘ It makes my head 
so hot, and it is such a trouble. It wtmld be \vorth anything 
to see Cardie’s face when I go downstairs, looking like a clipped 
>hoep ; he would not speak to me for a week. Do please. 
Aunt Milly.’ 

‘IMy dear, do you think that such a desirable result?’ 

‘AVhat, making Cardie angry? 1 like to do it of all things, 
lie never gets into a rage like Poy — when you have worked 
him up properly — but bis mouth closes as though liis lips were 
iron, as though it would never open again ; and vdieii he does 
speak, which is not for a very long time, his words seem to 
eli]> as sharp as your scissors — Christine, I am ashamed of 
you ! ” ’ 

‘ Those were the very words 1 wanted to use myself.’ 

* What ? ’ and Chrissy screwed lierself round in astonish- 
ment to look in lier aunt’s grave face. ‘1 am quite serious, I 
as.sure you, Aunt Milly. I shan’t mind if I look like a singed 
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pony, or a convict ; Rex is sure to call me Loth. Shall I fetoli 
a inu Id in g-hasin and have it done — as Mrs. Stokes alwa^ys does 
little J(un’s ? ^ 

‘Hush, (IJhi’issy ; this is pure childish nonsense. Thcu’e ! 
I’ve triniiued the refractory locks : you look a tidy little girl 
now. You ha\e really very ])retty hair, if \ou would only 
keep it in order,’ continued Mildriul, trying artfully to rouse a 
spark of womanly vanity ; hut Cliriss only jjouted. ' 

‘ I would rather he like tlie singed i)onY.’ 

‘ Silly child ! ’ 

‘Rex was in (piite a temper when Polly said she ho]>(‘d hers 
would never grow again. You have spoiled such a capital 
])iece of revenge, Aunt Milly ; 1 have almost a mind to do it 
myself.’ Rut ChrissV mischief-loving nature — alwa\s a dang('r- 
ous one — was (pudled for the momeiit hy the lockk of ({uiet 
contempt with which Mildred look the scissors from her hand. 

‘ T did not expect to find you such a hahy at thirt(‘en, (’hriss.’ 

(diriss blazed up in a moment, with a great deal of s]»] utter- 
ing and incoherence, ‘Baby! I a hahy! Ko one shall call 
im‘ tluit again!’ tossing her head and elevating her chin in 
childlike disdain. 

‘ yuite right ; T am glad you liave formed such a wise 
determination, it would have been babyish, (!hriss,’ wilfully 
miv^understanding lier. ‘None hut very wic.ked and s]nterul 
babies would ever scheme to put another in a rage. Do you 
know,’ continued Mildred eheerfully, as she took up her work, 
apparently regardless that Chrissy was eyeing her witlj llie 
same withering wratli, ‘1 always had a notion that (^aiii must 
have tried to p^it Abel in a passion, and failed, before he 
killed liiiii ! ’ 

(Jhrissy recoiled a little. 

‘ Perhaps he wanted him to fight, as men and hoys do now, 
you know, oidy Abel’s exceeding gentleness could not degener- 
ate into such strife. To me there is something diabolical in 
the idea of trying to make any one angry. Certainly the 
weapons witli which we do it are forged for us, red-hot, and 
put into our hands hy the evil one himself.’ 

‘ Aunt Milly 1 ’ Chrissy’s liead was (jiiiescent now, and her 
chin ill its normal position : the transition from anger to 
solemnity bewildered her. JMildred went on in the same fpiiet 
tone. 

‘You cannot love Cardie very much, when you are trying to 
make him angry, can you, Clirissy 'i ’ 
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‘ No — o — at least, T suppose not,’ stammered Chriss, who 
had no -want of truth among her other faults. 

‘Well, wljat is the opposite of loving ?’ 

‘ Hating. Oh, Aunt Milly, you can’t think so badly of me 
as that ! I don’t hate Cardie.’ 

‘God forbid, my child I You know what the Bible says — 
‘ Ib' vdio hateth his brother is a murderer.’ But, Chrissy, does 
it, ei-;er strike you that C.'ain could not always have been quite 
bad \ lie; liad a childhood too.’ 

‘1 never thought of him but as quite grown up,’ returned 
Chriss, wdth a touch of stubbornness, arising from an uneasy 
and awakened conscienc(\ ‘ How fond you are of Cain, Aunt 
Milly.’ 

‘lie ‘is my exain}>le, my warning beacon, you see. He was 
the li 1 st -begot ten of Ihivy, Ibut eldest-born of Hell — a terrible 
incarnation of uni*esisted luimaii passmn. Iia<l he first learne<l 
to restrain the beginnings of evil, it would not have? overwlieliiied 
Iniii so comidetely. Possibly in tlu ir >()uug, liard-working life 
he would have loved to be able to maki* Abel angry.’ 

‘Aunt !Milly I’ (Jlirissy was shedding a few iudignaut tears 
now. 

‘ Well, niy dear \ ’ 

‘ It i.s too bad. ^"oii liave no right to compare, me with 
Cain,’ sobbing vengefiilly. 

‘Did I do so '? Nay, ClirD-^, I think you are mistaken.’ 

‘ Pii’st to be calhid a )»aby, and then a murderer !’ 

‘ Hush ! iiush ! ’ 

‘ 1 know 1 am wick(*d to try and make Hkuii angry, but they 
lease me so; they call me Contradiction, and the Barker, and 
Pugilist Bug, and lots of InuTid n{ime>, an<l it was only like 
l»]ayiiig at war to get one’s r(‘Veug(\’ 

* Clujose some fairer ])lay, my little Cliriss.’ 

‘ It i ' such miserable work trying b> be pro])i‘r and good ; 1 
don’t think I’ve got the face for it either,’ went on Chriss, a 
subtle sj)irit of fun drying np her tears again, as she examined 
her feat lire, s ciiriou.'^ly in ]\lildred\s glass. ‘I don’t look as 
though I could be made good, do I, Aunt ^^lilly’ — frowning 
fiercely at herself — ‘nut like a youtig (dirisliau ?’ 

‘ More like a long-hainal kitten,’ returned Mildred, quaintly. 

TJie e])ithet charmed Chriss into instant good-humour ; fv>r a 
moment she looked half inclined to hug Mildred, but the efh)rt 
was too great for her .shyness, so she iMuitented lieisclf with a 
look of a]>preciation. ‘ You can say funny things then — how 
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nice ! 1 tliouglit you -svore pu dioiulfully solemn - -worse' tlian 

Caidie. (Janlie fould not say a funny tiling to save* liis hie, 
except when lie is angry, and then, oh ! lie is droll/ finished 
incorrigible Cliriss, as slu* followed her aunt downstairs, skipjuiig 
three ste])s at a tinu*.. 

llichard nu't them in the hall, and eyed the pseudo-in valid a 
little dubiously. 

‘So you are belter, eh, Chriss ^ Tliat’s right. I thought 
then* was not much that ailed you after all,’ in a tone rather 
amiabh* than unfeeling. 

‘Not much to \nu, ymi mean. l\'rha])s you don’t mind 
having a log in vour head,’ began (’lirissy, indignantly, but 
seeing vusionary Cains in her aunt’s glancH*, she cheeked hersidf. 
‘If 1 am bett(*r it is all thanks to Aunt Milly's nursing,' but she 
spoilt everything at the last.’ 

‘Why V adved Uiehard, curiously, detecting a lurking smile 
at tlio corner of Mildred's iiioulli. 

' Why, L liad concocted a nice little jdan for riling you — 
putting voii in a towering iiassiiui, you know — by coming down 
looking like a singl'd ]>ony, or like I’olly, in fact ; but she 
would not let me, took the. scksMirs away, liko the good auut in 
a story-hook.’ 

‘ Wliat nonseriM^ i^ she talking, Aunt Milly ? Slie looks very 
nice, though ijuib* ddfei'entb) (Jliri.s^y st>mehow.’ 

‘We hava* only wshorn a little of the siifierabiindant tlei'ce,’ 
returned Mildred, wondiu'ing why siie felt so anxious for 
Itichard’s a]>j)roval, and laughing at her.-'elf for being so. 

‘Ijiit 1 wanted it to be clijt]K'd just so, half an inch long, like 
Jeanmy Stokes, and oth*red to fetch Nau’s best ])udding-basiii foi* 
the ]»ur]K)se ; hut Auut Milly would nut hear of it. Sh<* said 
smdi dreadful things. Cardie. I’ And as 1‘ichard looked at lii'r, 
with puzzleil henevoloncii in his eyes, she raised lierself on tij)- 
toc and whi‘'])ered into his ear, ‘She said — at least she almost 
implied, but it is all the saim?, C^ardie — tliat if 1 did 1 should 
go on from bad to waase, and sliould jirolialdy t'lid by murdering 
you, as Cain did Abel.’ 

The following day was Sunday, and Mildred, w'ho for Iht 
own reasons had not yet ai^ively assunutd tlui reins of govern- 
ment, Jjad full leisure and opportunity ff;r studying tlie family 
W'ays at tlie vicarage. In om* sense it wais certainly not a day 
of rest, for, with the. excejition of Hoy and Chrissy, ilui young 
people seemeil more fully engrossed than on any other day. 

Richard and Olive were both at the early service, and 
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]\Ii]drti(l, Avlifj, as iisiuil, AvaitiMl for lior bndlier in the porcli, 
%vas (lislrosstal to find Olivo still willi lior liat on, snatoliiii^f a lew 
luoiitlifuls of food at the hivakfast-lahht wliile she sorted a 
packet of rciward cards. 

‘ My dear Olive, this is very wrong ; you must sit down and 
make a ]>ro]K*r meal b(3fore gtang to tlu' Sunday School/ 

‘Jifd(‘<Ml 1 have not a monuud,’ returned Olive, hurriedly, 
willVout looking up. ‘My class will he waiting for me. I 
liave to go down to old Mrs. St(‘vens ahoiit her grandcliildren. 
i had no tinu' last night Ivicdiard always makes ilie breakfast 
oil Sunday morning.’ 

‘Yes/ iH'turned ilicliai'd, in hi> most repressive tone, as he 
ixiiired »iut a enp of eolh e an<l carj’ied it round to (dlive, and 
Iheii cut her aiujther ))iece of hrend and butter. ‘ I l)elieve Livy 
wiuild like to dispense \sitb her m(‘;ds altog(dber or take them 
slaiuhiig. I tell her slie is comfortless by nature. She would 
go witliout lii’eakfa^t (jfteii if 1 di<l n<»t make a fuss about it. 
ddien' you must stay till you bav(‘ eaten that.’ Jlut Mildred 
Jioticiai, tliougli Int \oice \vas decidedly' cross, be had cut the 
breail a hi tnrtiua h)r his si'-terV greater com tuiience. 

Moriuiig serxice was followed by' tJuj early dinner. !Mr. 
Lambert, who was w’ithoiit a curate, the la>t having left liim 
fn>ni jll-liealtli, w'us obliged to acce])t such tein|_)orarv assistance 
as h<‘ could ])rocur(‘ from the mughhouriug jianshes. To-day 
^Ir. JI(ath, of Tmatgli, had A'oluulcered his services, and accom- 
])anied tin* party back to the Aucarage. ^Mildred, Avht> had luj^ied 
to hear her bj-olhe]’ preach, Avas somewdi.d disa])point(Ml. She 
thought Mr. Heath and his sermon v»uy commonplace and 
nil interesting. ]<leas si^enied <i\ anting in hoth. The conversa- 
tion dni’ing dinner turned Avholly on jiarish matters, and tin* 
heinous misdemeanours of tw’o or three rate})ayers who had made 
a commotion at the last ve.stry meeting. The only' sentence that 
s(‘emed wairthy of atbmtion was at the (^Inse of the meal, just as 
the bell Was ringing for tlu^ ])iiblie catechising. 

‘ Where ih lleriot ? 1 luiA'e not .set eyes on him ymt !’ 

Kichard, avIio a\ as just folhuving Olive out of the room, paused 
Avith his liand on the door to answe% 

‘lie has come back from IVuritb. 1 met liim by?^ the 
Lrewcrv after Chui’ch, coming oA'er from IJaitly. lie promised 
il lu* liad time to look in after service as u.suak’ 

Lolly’s eyes sparkled, and sln‘ almost danced u]) to Ilichard, 
‘lleriot! Is that my Dr. IJeriot'/’ Avith a decided stress on 
the possessive promuin. 
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‘Oh, that’s Hcriot’s ward, is it, Lambert? IJumph, rather 
a queer affair, isn’t it, leaving tliat child to him ? Hi'riot’s a 
comparatively young man, hardl}^ livc-and-tliirty I should say,’ 
and Mr. Heath’s rosy face grew pro ternatu rally solemn. 

‘ Polly is our chargci now,’ returned Mr. Lambert, with one 
of his kind, sad smiles, stretching out a hand to the girl. 
‘Mildred has promised to look after her; and she ^/ill be 
Olivo’s and Ohrissy’s com])anion. You are one of my xitlle 
girls now, are you not, T’olly Polly shook her head, her face 
had lengthened a little over Mr. Lambert's words. 

‘ 1 like you, of couisiq *ind 1 like to be here. Aunt Milly is 
so nice, and so is Roy ; liut I can only belong to niy gnardi:in,’ 

‘ lioity-toity, there will be some troiil)]e liei’i*, Lambert. 
Y»u must ])Ut ileriot on his guard,’ and IMr. Heath bui\sl, out 
laughing ; Polly regarding him the while witli an air of offended 
dignity. 

‘Did 1 say fanything to make him laugh ? th(*re is nothing 
laughable in speaking the truth. Pajia gave Jiie to my guardian, 
and of course that means I belong to him.’ 

‘Nevermind, Poll}, let ^ir. Itoth laugh if he likes. We 
know' how to value sucli a faithrid little friend — do w'<‘, not, 
3Iildred ?’ — and jiatting ten' head gently, he bade her fetch him 
a hook he laid left on his study table, and to Mildred’s relief 
tlie coiiver.sition dropped, and Mr. Heath shortly afterwards took 
his departure. 

Later on in the afternoon MildrcM set out for a quiet wadk to 
the ceineteiT. Polly and Chriss were sunning themselves on 
the terrace, wdiile Roy was stretched in sleepy enjoyment on 
th(i grass at their feet, with his s^traw' liat jailled over his lac,e. 
Richard had walked u]> to Kirklealham on business for his 
father. No om* knew exactly wdiat had become of Olive. 

‘ She wall turn up at tea-time, she always does,’ suggested 
Roy, in atone of dreamy indifference. ‘Go on, Polly, you liave 
a sweet little voice for reading as well as singing. We are 
reading ]\riIton, Aunt IRilly, only Polly sometimes stops to spell 
the long words, which somehow breaks the Miltonic waive (jf 
harmony. Can’t you fan^y I am Adam, and you are Eve, 
Polly, and this is a little bit f)f Paradise --just that delicious 
dip of green, w'itli the trees and the wat(,r ; and tlie inilkv 
mother of the lierd coming down to the river to drink ; and llu* 
ricli golden streak of light behind Mallerstang ? If it were not 
Sunday noiv,’ and Roy’s fingers grasped an imaginary brush. 

* Roy and Polly seenn to liv(*. in a Paradise of their owni,’ 
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Mildred, as she passed through the quiet streets. 

‘ They hav(i only known each (jther for two days, and yet they 
are always Together and share a conmmnity of interest — they are 
Ixjth such bright, clever, affectionate creatures. 1 wonder where 
Olive is, and whoth('r she ever knows wliat a real idh* liour of 
dolcr far ivieaie means. That girl must he taught positively how 
to enj^n and Mildred pushed the lujavy swinging cemetery 
gates witli a sigh, as she thought how joyless and weary seemed 
Olive’s life* conipare<l to that of the hriglit happy creatim* they 
had laid there. J-Jetha’s nature was of the heartseas(i type ; it 
seemed strange that tlie motlier had transmitted none of her 
sweet sunshiny liap])in(*ss to her young daughter; hut hercj 
IMildred ])aused in her wondering^, with a sudden start. She 
■was not ‘alone as she siqjprjsed. She had reached a shady corner 
hehind the chapel, where there was a litth*. jdot of gj*ass and an 
acacia tree ; and against the niarhle (tross under wdiicli Ikillia 
Laml)ert’s naiTu* wars WTitien there sat, or rather leant — for the 
attitude.* was forlorn (‘ven ni its restfiilness — a drooping, black 
ligure easily recogni'^od as Olive. 

‘ Thif. IS wh(‘re she comes (Ui Sunday afternoons; she kee])S 
it a secret frejiii the others ; none of them have discovered it,’ 
tliouglit ]\rildred, grieved at having disturbed the girl’s sacred 
jirivacv, and slie wais quiedly retracing her st(*])s, wdien Olive 
suddenly raised her head from the hook she waas reading. As 
tlH‘ir eyes met, theuf* was a start and a sudden rush of stmsitive 
colour to the girl’s fat-e. 

‘1 did not know ; 1 am so sorry to disturb you, luy love,’ 
began IMildred, ai>ologeti(*al]y. 

‘ Ft does net disturb me — at least, not much, wa\s tlu' ti'uth- 
fiil answer. ‘1 don’t like tTie others to know' 1 come here — 
b(*cause — oh, I have reasons — but this is your lirst visit, Aunt 
Milly,’ divining Mildred’s sympathy by .some uneiTing instinct. 

‘ Yes — may 1 stay for a moment ? thank you, my dear,’ as 
Olivo willingly made room for her. ‘ How beautiful and simple ; 
just tlu! words she lov<*d,’ and Mildred read the inscription and 
chosen text — ‘ His hauuor over me is love.’ 

‘Do you lihe it v Mamma chose it herself; she said it waw 
so true of her life.’ • 

‘ Happy Betha ! ’ and in a lower voice, ‘ ITap]»y Olive ! ’ 

‘ Why, Aunt Milly ? ’ 

‘ To liave had such a mother, though it be only to lose her. 
I liiiik ol the dear bright smiles with wdiich she wdll welcome 
you all home.’ 
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Olive’s eyes glistened, but she nuide no answer. Mildred 
was struck with the quiet repose of her manner ; the anxious 
careworn look had disappeared for the tinu*, and the soft intelli- 
gence of her face bort^ the stamp of some lofty thought. 

‘Do you always c.oine hcT-e, Olive? At this time 1 mean.’ 

‘Yes, always — T liave never missed once ; it seems to rest 
me for tliti Aveek. Just at first, ]H‘rhaps, it made me syd, but 
now it is different.’ 

‘ Ilow do you mean, my dear ?’ 

‘I don’t knoAv that 1 can put it exactly in words,’ sh(‘ re- 
turned, troubled ]>y a Avant of detinile e\]»ressiou. ‘At first it 
iisi'd to make me cry, and \\dsh I Avere dead, I nit now I never 
feel so like liv'ing as Avlieii I am ber(\’ 

‘ Try to make me understand. I don’t think you Asill find 
me unsyiiqiatliising,’ in MildT(‘(rs teiiderest t(aies. 

‘You arii never tliat, Aunt ]\Iil)\. 1 find myself ttdling you 

things aljvady. Don't you see, I can cuiiu* and ]>our <»ut. all my 
ti'ouble to her, just as I used to? and .sometimes I fancy she 
ausAA'ers me, nut in s]>eaking, you knoAV, hut in the thoughts 
that come as I sit licre.’ 

‘That is a lu^autiful fancA, Olive.’ 

‘Otlnu's might laugli at it — Oardii* would, 1 know, hut it i.-^ 
inqiossible to b(‘li(*ve mamma (’an ]ieij> loving us Avlnu'ever sh»* 
is ; and she always liked us to conie> and tell her everything, 
when we Avere naughty, or if A\e h.id an\ thing nice liajqK'ning 

to llS.' 

‘ Y’es, deal*, T (juite understand. Ihil, a on wcu e readinjj.’ 

‘That AAMs mauiiiias laA<airit(i book. J giuuually read a fv\v 
pages before I go. One seems to under-^-taial it all so much 
better in thi« <[uiet ]dn(*e, Avith the sun shining, and all thosti 
graves round. One's little troubles sci*m .m> small and ])altry 
by cornjiariMm.’ 

.Mihlred did not an-wver. She bxik the book out of 0]i\"e’s 
hand — it Avas Thonuts a Krmpis — and a led pencil line had 
mark<*(l the following pa.s-agi* ; -- 

‘Thou slialt not long frjil la-re, nor al\v:iy^ bn o]»]>r('ssed ^\illi giieS. 

‘ Wait a little Avhih-, aii<l tboii shall see a sjx-edy einl of tliy evil.->. 

‘There avUI conn- a time Avheif all labour and troidile shall cease. 

‘Poor and brief is all that }»a.sseth away witli time. 

‘ Do fin earnest] what lliou doc^t ; labour iaitliljlly in My vineyard ; 
I will be thy recompense. 

‘Write, read, ehiuit, mourn, k(-ci» silence, jnay, endure crosses niaio 
fully , ife, everlasting is worth all lh(*se coullicts, and greater- than these. 
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* Peare shall come in one day, which is known unto the Tjord ; and it 
shall not he day nor night (that is at this present time), hut unceasing 
light, infinite brightness, stedfast jicace, and secure rest.’ 

‘Don’t yon like it wliispemi Olivo, timidly ; but Mildred 
still iii.-ide no iinswor. How she had wronged this girl ! Under 
the ungainly form lay this boantiful soul-coiiiag(i, fresh from 
Cod’s mint., with llis stamp of innocenoo and divinity fresh on 
it, to Ta‘ marred by a world’s use or abuse. 

Mildred’s clear instinct had already detecUMl unusual intelli- 
g(‘iice under the (dumsiness and auk ward wa_\s lliat were jiro- 
vocative ot piupetual c(;nsiire in the family circle. The timidity 
that soiuned to others a cb'iak for mere c^oldness had not deceived 
lier. T»ut she was not ])rej»ariMl for this taitli tliat dtified dead 
m.'iUor, iiml clung ab<uit the s]u‘rit footsteps of the, mother, hear- 
ing in lli(‘ silence— that batlling silence to smaller natures — the 
faint ]>erc(*|)ti\e whispers of deathless love. 

‘Olive, yon have iiiaih- im* ashamed of my own doubts/ she 
said at last, Uiking the girl's liaud and looking on tin* unlovely 
taco with fotdiiigs akin to ri'verem*»‘. ‘ I si‘(3 now', as ] never 
hav(‘d()iie htdVire, Iioan' a. tlnu’ough understanding ro])S even death 
of its terror - liow' *'])<‘rtect lo\e <*astetli out h'ar.’' ’ 

‘ If one could iilw'ays ft^d as one does now’,' sighed Olivo, 
raising her dark o\es with a iiinv yoarning in them. ‘ Jhit the 
rest and the strength seem to last for such a little, tinnj. Last 
Sunday,’ she continued, sadly, ‘I hdt almost ha[>[)y sitting here. 
Ijije .v(‘emo<l somehoAV sw'eet, after all, hut ]>efore evening T was 
utterly Avretdu‘d.’ 

‘ Ly your ow n f.iult, or hy that of otliers ?’ 

‘ ^ly owu, of course. Jf I weri* not so ]>rovoking in my Avays 
— Cardii', I mean — the others would not be so hanl on 1110. 
Thinking mak(*s one absent, and then mistakes ha])peii.’ 

‘Yes, I S(H*.’ Mildred did not say more. . She lelt the time 
was not conu! for dealing with the strange idiosyncrasies of a 
]K*culiar and diflicult character. She was ignorant as yet what 
special gifts or graces of imagination lay under the comjiri'liensive 
term of ‘ bcuikishness,’ which had led her to fiuir iii Olive the 
ty]>ical bluestocking. I>ut she, w’as not wi‘(»ng in the su])position 
lluit Olivo’s very goodness bordered on f;iultin(‘ss ; over-con- 
scientiousuess, and morbid scrupulosity, producing a sort of 
nKuital fatigue in the onlooker— restfulness being ahvays more 
liighly ]>rized by us poor mortals than any amount of struggling 
ami y>erceptible virtue. 

Mildred was a true diplomat i.st by natuiv -- must w'omanly 
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women are. It was from Jio waul of sympatliy, but an exorcise 
of real jndgment, that slio now (j[nietly conclutled the conversa- 
tion by the suggestion that they should go home. 

Mildred had the satisfaction of hearing her brother preach 
that evening, and, though some of the old fire and vigour were 
wanting, and thei'e wt're at times the languid utterances of fail- 
ing strength, still it was e.vident that, for the moment, forrow 
was forgotten in the deep earnestness of one who feels, the 
immensity of the task before him — tlie awful I'esjxinsibility of 
the cure of souls. 

'Ihe text was, ‘Wliy bait ye between two o]>ini()ns?’ ainl 
afforded a rich scope for ]>ersuasive argument ; and JMildred^s 
attention never wavei’ed but once, when lier ey(‘s restc'd for a 
moment accidentally on Ilicbard. lie and Ibjy, with soiiie other 
younger members of the congregation, occu])ie«l the cboir-stalls, 
or rather the seats ap}>ro])i*iated for the piiriiose, the real choir- 
stalls being occujued by some of tin* neighbouring farnnus and 
their families — an abuse that ^Mr. Lambert liad not yet beiiii 
able to rectify. 

Hoy’s slee]>y biue eyes were half closed ; but Hicbard’s fore- 
head was deejdy furrowed with tin? lines of intense thought, a 
lieavy frown settled over the brows, and the moutli was ligid ; 
the iinniubility of feature and fixed contraction of the pupils 
bespeaking some violent struggle within. 

The sunset clouds were just waning into pallor and blue- 
gray indistinctness, with a lightning-like breadth of gold on the 
outermost edges, when Mildred stepped out from the dark porch, 
with Polly hanging on her arm. 

‘ Ts that Jupiter or Venus, Aunt Milly V she asked, }>ointing 
to the sky above tliem, ‘It look^ large and grand eiiougli for 
Jupiter ; find oli, how sweet the wet grass smells 

‘ You are riglit, my little astronomer,’ said a voice close 
l)ehind them. ‘ There is the king of planets in all bis majesty. 
M iss Lambert, I liope you recognise an old aeijuaiiitance as well 
as a new friend. All, Polly ! Faithful, though a woman ! I 
see yon have not forgotten nu\’ And Dr. ileriot laiigheil a low 
amused laugh at feeling his disengaged hand grasped by Polly’s 
soft little fingers. 

The laugh nettled her. 

^No, I have not forgotten, though other people have, it seems,’ 
.she returned, Avith a little dignity, and dropping ]ii.s hand. 
‘Three whole days, and you have nevei* been to see us or bid 
us welcome ! Do you wonder Aunt Milly and T are offended i ’ 
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Mildred coloured, Imt she Lad too luiicli good sense to 
disclaim a sLare in Polly’s childish reproaches. 

‘ J will make my apology to Miss Larnhert when she feels it 
is iiee,d(‘d ; at present she might ratlier look upon it in the light 
of a lilaTty,’ observed Dr. lloriot, coolly. ‘ Country practitioners 
are not V(Ty jninctual in ])aying mere visits of ceremony, I 
hope ^ou have recovered from tlie fatigues of settling down in a 
nev' ])lace, Miss Lambert C 

Mildred smiled. ‘ It is a very bearable smM. of fatigue. 
Polly and T biggin to look upon ourselves as old inhabitants. 
Novelty and strangeness soon wear off,’ 

‘And you are happy, l*olly?’ — npossessing himself of the 
little liand, and speaking in a changed voice, at oiicc^ grave and 
gentlt‘. 

‘Very — at least, when 1 am not thinking of papa’ (the last 
very softly). ‘ I th(‘ vicarag(*, and 1 like Koy — oh, so 
much ! — almost as much as Aunt ^Milly.’ 

‘That is weir — ^with a heiiign look, that somehow included 
Mildred — ‘hut how about Mr. Lambert and llicbard aud Olive? 
J hope my ward does not mean to be exclusive in her likings.’ 

‘Mr Laml)ert is g(^od, Imt sad — so sad!’ returned Polly, 
with a solemn shake* of her h<‘ad. ‘ T try not to look at him ; 
he niak(*s me ache all over. And Olive is dreadful ; she has 
not a bit of life in ber ; and she lias got a stoop like the ohl 
woman behirt* us in cburcb.’ 

‘Some one would be the better for some of Olive’s charity, 
I lliiiik,’ observed ber guardian, hingliing. ‘You must take 
care of this little ]iiece of originality, Miss Lambert ; it has a 
Irilh* loo much keenness. “The ])nngent grains of titillating 
dust,” as Pope has it, perceptible in your discourse, Polly, have 
a cei’tain sharpness of Havour. So liandsome Dick is under the 
lash, eh ? ’ 

Poll\ In ‘1(1 her peace*. 

‘Come, I am curious to hear your opinion of Mentor the 
younger, as Hev calls him.’ 

‘ “ Sternly be ])ronounci*d the rigid interdiction ” ride IMilton. 
D(jn’t go away, Dick ; it will be wholesome discipline on the 
score* of listeners hi'aring no good (Tf themselves.’ 

‘AVhat, are you behind ns, lads? Polly’s discernment was 
not at fault, then.’ 

‘It was not that.,’ she returned, iiulilferently. ‘Richard 
knows I think him cross and disagreeable*, lie and Clirissy 
l)ut me in mind sometimes of the Pharisees and Sadducees.’ 
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The rest laughed ; but her guardian ejaculated, half-seriously, 
^ Defend me from such a Polly ! ’ 

‘Well, am I not right?’ she continued, pouting. ‘Chrissy 
never believes anything, and Eichard is always measur- 
ing out rules for himself and other people. You know 
you are tiresome sometimes,’ she continued, facing round on 
Richard, to the great amusement of the others ; but the^ rigid 
face hardly relaxed into a smile. He was in no mood for 
amusement to-night. 

‘ Come, I won’t have fault found with our young ^fentor. I 
am afraid my ward is a little contumacious, Miss Lambert,’ 
turning to her, as she stood with the little group outside the 
vicarage. 

‘ I don’t understand your long words ; but I see yoii are all 
laughing at me,’ returned P<»lly, in a tone of such pique that 
Dr. Iferiot very wisely changed the conversation. 
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A ]\rOTTIER IN ISRAEL 

‘ Of marvellous geiitleiioss slu* was iiiilo all folic, but specially unto her 
own, wliom sbc trusted and loved riglit tenderly. IJiilcind she 
would not bo unto no creature, nor forgetful of any kindness or 
service done to her before, which js no little part of noblenc.ss. 

. . . Merciful also and x>iteous she was unto such as was grieved and 
troubled, iind to them that were in poverty or sickness, or any other 
trouble.’ — F isher, Bishop of Rochester. 

MiLDiHd) was nut slow in perceivinij that Dr. Heriot had im- 
])ortod a hew element of cheerfulness into the family circle ; 
they were all seated cosily round the sLi])per4al)le when she came 
downstairs. Olive, vho had jirobahly received some, hint to that 
ellect, liad jdaced herself between her father and Kichard. 

Mildred looked at the vacant place at the head of the table a 
little dubiously. 

‘ Nf'ver hesitate in claiming abrogated autbority,’ observed 
Dr. Ileriot, grav(‘ly, as he placed the chair for her. 

Mildred gave, him a puzzled glance : ‘ Does my brother — does 
Olivo wish it ? ’ 

^ Can you <iouht it ? ’ he returned, r{*proach fully. ^ Have you 
not found out how wearily those young shoulders bear the 
weiglit of any responsibility 1 ’ with a pitying ghince in Olive’s 
direction, which seemed hardly needed, for she looked brighter 
than usual. ‘ Give them time to gain strength, and she M ill 
thank you for the mercy shown her. To-iiiglit she will cat her 
sujijier with some degree of enjoyment, now this joint is off her 
mind,’ and, quicdly appropriating the carving-knife, he was soon 
engaged in satisfying the young and healthy appetites round 
him ; while answering at the sam^time the numerous cpiestions 
Koy and Chrissy w^enj pleased to put to him. 

Dr. Ileriot, or Dr. John, as they called him, seemed the futnily 
referee. A great stress was laid on the three days’ absence, 
which it was averred had accumulated a mass of plana to be 
decided. 
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Richard wanted to consult him about the mare. Mr. Lambert 
had some lengthy document from the Bounty Office to show him. 
Chrissy begged for an invitation for herself and Polly for the 
following evening, and Olive pleaded to be allowed to come too, 
as she wanted to refer to some books in his library. 

Polly looked from one to the other only halLpleased with all 
this familiarity. ‘ He might be every one’s guardiai]^,’ she 
remarked sotto voce to Roy ; but Dr. Ileriot soon found m^ans 
to allay the childish jealousy, which he was quick enough to 
perceive. 

Mildred thought he looked younger and happier to-night, 
with all those young aspirants for his notice pressing round liim. 
She was startled to hear a soft laugh from Olive once, though it 
was checked immediately, as though duty put a force on inclina- 
tion. 

Mr. Lambert retired to his study after supper, and Olive, at 
Dr. lleriot’s request, went to the piano. Mildred had heard 
she had no taste for music ; but to her surprise she played some 
hymns with accuracy and feeling, the others joining in as the}^ 
pleased. Richard pleaded fatigue and a headache, and sat in the. 
farthest corner, looking over the dark fells, and shading his eyes 
from the lamplight ; but Dr. Heiiot sang in a rich, full voice, 
Polly sitting at his feet and sharing his hymn-book, while 
Chrissy looked over his shoulder. ]\rildred was enjoying the 
harmony, and wondering over Roy’s beautiful tenor, when she 
was startled to see him turn suddenly very i)ale, and leave off 
singing ; and a moment afterwards, as though unable to contain 
himself, he abruptly left the room. 

Olive glanced uneasily round, and then, under cover of the 
singing, whispered to Mildred — 

‘ I forgot. Oh, how careless !-^how wrong of me ! Aunt 
Milly, will you please go after him V 

Mildred obeyed. She found him leaning against the open 
garden door — white, and almo.st gasping. 

‘ My dear boy, you are ilL Shall I call Dr. Heriot to you ? ’ 
but he shook his head impatiently. 

^Nonsense — I am all right ; at least, I shall he in a moment. 
Don’t stay, Aunt Milly. I would not have Cardie see me for 
worlds ; he would be blaming Olive, and I know she forgot.’ 

* The hymn we were singing, do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; she — mamma — was so fond of it. We used to have it 
every night in her room. She asked for it almost at the last. 
Sun of my soul; the hymn of hymns, she called it It was just 
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like Livy to forget. I can stand any but that one — it beats me. 
Ah, Aunt Milly ! * his boyish tones suddenly breaking beyond 
control. 

‘ Dear Rex, don’t mind ; these feelings do you honour. 1 
love you the better for them pressing the fair head tenderly 
to her shoulder, as she had done Chrissy’s. She was half afraid 
he n^ght resent the action, but for the moment his manhood 
waii helpless 

^ Tliat is just what she used to do,’ lie i<aid, with a half sob. 

‘ You remind me of her somehow, Aunt Milly. There’s some 
one coming after us. Please — ^please let me go,’ — the petulant 
dignity of seventeen years asserting itself again, — but he seemed 
still so white and shaken that she ventured to detain him. 

‘ Roy, dear, it is only Olive. Tliere is nothing of which to 
be ashamed.’ 

‘ Livy, oh, 1 don’t mind her. I thought it was Dick or 
Heriot. Livy, how could you play that thing when you know 
— you know ’ but the rest of the speech was choked some- 

how. 

‘ Oh, Rex, 1 am so sorry.’ 

‘Well, never mind; it can’t be helped now. Only Aunt 
Milly has seen me make an ass of myself.’ 

‘You are too good to scold me, Rex, T know, but I am 
grieved — I am indeed, I am so fond of that hymn for her 
sake, that 1 always play it to myself ; and 1 forgot you could 
not hear it,’ continued poor Olive, huiiihly. 

‘ All right ; you need not cover yourself with dust and 
ashes,’ interrupted Roy, wdth a nervous laugh. ‘Ah, confound 
it, there’s Richard 1 What a fellow he is for turning up at the 
wrong time. Good-night, Livy,’ he continued, with a pretence 
at cheerfulness ; ‘ the dews are unwholesome. Pleasant dreams 
and sweet repose ; ’ hut Olive still lingered, regardless of Roy’s 
good-humoured attempts to save an additional scolding. 

* Well, what’s all this about ? ’ demanded Richard, abruptly. 

‘ It is my fault, as usual, Cardie,’ returned Olive, courting 
her fate with clumsy bravery. ‘ I upset him by playing that 
hymn. Of course I ought to have remembered.’ 

‘Culprit, plaintiff, defendant,^ and judge in one,’ groaned 
Roy. < Spare us the rest, Dick, and prove to our young minds 
that honesty is the best policy.’ 

But Richard’s brow grew dark, ‘ This is the second time it 
has happened ; it is too bad, Olive. Not content with harass- 
ing us from morning to night with your shiftless, unwomanly 
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ways, you must make a blunder like tliis. One’s most sacred 
feelings trampled on mercilessly, — it is unpardonable.’ 

‘Oh, draw it mild, Dick but Hoy’s lip still quivered; his 
sensitive nature had evidently receivecl a shock. 

‘You are too good-natured, Hex. Such cruel lieedlessness 
deserves reproof, but it is all lost on Livy ; she will never 
understand how we feel about these things.’ 

‘ Indeed, Cardie ’ but Hichard sternly checked her. 

‘ There is no use in saying anything more about it. If you 
are so devoid of tact and feeling, you can at least liavo the 
grace to be aslijimed of yourself. Come, Hoy, a turn in the air 
will do you good ; my head still aches badly. Let us go down 
over Hillsbottom for a stroll and Hichard laid his hand per- 
suasively on Hoy’s shoulder. 

Hoy shook otf his depression wdth an effort. Mildred fancied 
his brother’s well-meant attempt at consolation jarred on him ; 
but he was of too easy a nature to contend against ii stronger 
will ; he hesitated a moment, howwer. 

‘We have not said good-night to Livy.’ 

‘Be quick about it, then,’ returned Hichard, turning on hia 
heel; then remembering himself, ‘Cood-night, Aunt Milly. T 
suppose we shall not see you on our return ? ’ but he took no 
notice of Olive, tliough she mutely offered lier cheek as lie 
passed. 

‘ My dear, you w*ill take cold, standing out here with un- 
covered head,’ Mildred said, passing her arm gently through the 
girl’s to draw her to the house ; but Olive shook her head, and 
remained rooted to the spot. 

‘He never bade me good-nigbt,’ she said at last, and then a 
large tear rolled slowly down her face. 

‘ Do you mean Hichard % He is not himself to-night ; some- 
thing is troubling him, T am awrvl But Mildred felt a little 
indignation rising, as she thought of her nephew’s hardness. 

‘Hex kissed me, though ; and he Avas the one 1 hurt. Hex 
is never hard and unkind. Oh, Aunt Milly, I think Cardie 
begins to dislike me ; ’ the tears falling faster over her pale 
checks. 

‘ I^Iy dear Olive, this is orilty one of your morbid fancies. It 
is wrong to say such things — ^wrung to Hichard.’ 

‘ Why should I not say what 1 think ^ There, do you see 
them ’ — pointing to a stri]) of moonlight beyond the bridge — 
‘ be has his arm round Hoy, and is diking to him gently. I 
know his way ; he can be, oh so gentle when he likes. He is 
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only liard to me; he is hinder even to Glirissy, who teases him 
from morning to night ; and I do not deserve it, because I love 
him so ; ’ burying her face in her hands, and weeping convul- 
sively, as no one had ever seen Olive weep before. 

‘Hush, dear — hush; you are tired and overstrained with 
the long day’s work, or you would not fret so over an im])atient 
word. ^ Kichard does not mean to be unkind, but he is dondneer- 
ing by nature, and ’ 

‘ No, Aunt !Milly, not domineering,’ striving to speak between 
her sobs ; ‘he thinks so little of himself, and so much of others. 
He is vexed about Boy’s being upset ; he is so fond of Roy.’ 

‘ Yes, but he has no right to misunderstand his sister so 
completely.’ 

‘ 1 don’t think I am the right sort of sister for him, Aunt 
Mill}". Polly would suit him better ; she is so bright and 
wiiming ; and then he cares so much about looks.’ 

‘Nonsense, Olive; men don’t think if their sisters have 
beauty or not. 1 mean it does not make any dilferencc in their 
alfcction.’ 

‘Ah, it does 'with Cardie. He thinks CJhriss will be pretty, 
and so he takes more notice of her. He said once it w’as very 
hard for a man not to be })roud of his sisters ; he meant me, I 
know. He is always finding fault with my hair and my dress, 
find telling me no woman need be absolutely ugly unless she 
likes.’ 

‘ 1 can see a gleam in the clouds now. We wdll please our 
young taskmaster before we have done.’ 

Olive smiled faintly, but the tears still came. It 'was true : 
she Avas A\orn in body and mind. In this state tears are a 
needful luxury, as Mildred w?ll knew. 

‘ It is not this I mind. Of course one w’-ould he beautiful if 
one could ; but I should think it x>altry to care,’ Bj)eaking with 
mingled simplicity and resignation. 

‘Mamma told us not to trouble about such things, as it 
would all he made up to us one day. What I really mind is 
his thinking I do not share his and Roy’s feelings about things.’ 

‘ People have ditlerent modes of exi)ressing them. You could 
])lay that hymn, you see.’ • 

‘Yes, and love to do it When Roy left the room 1 had 
forgotten everything. I thought mamma was singing it with 
us, and it seemed so beautiful.’ 

‘ Richard would call that visionary.’ 

‘ He would never know' ; ’ her voice drojiping again into its 
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hopeless key. ‘ He thinks I am too cold to care much even 
about that ; he does indeed, Aunt Milly : * as Mildred, shocked 
and distressed, strove to hush her. ‘Not that I blame him, 
because Eoy thinks the same. I never talk to any of them as 
I have done to you these two days.’ 

‘Then we have something tangible on which to lay the 
blame. You are too reserved with your brothers, Olive. You 
do not let them see how much you feel about things.' She 
winced. 

‘No, I could not bear to be repulsed. 1 would rather — 
much rather — be thought cold, than laughed at tor a visionary. 
Would not you. Aunt Milly ? It hurts less, I think.’ 

‘And you can hug yourself in the belief that no one has 
discovered the real Olive. You can shut yourself up in ytmr 
citadel, while they batter at the outworks. My poor girl, why 
need you shroud yourself, as though your heart, a loving one, 
Olive, had some hidden deformity? If llichard had my eyes, 
he would think diflerently.’ 

Olive shook her head. 

‘My child, you depreciate yourself too much. We have no 
right to look down on any piece of God's handiwork. Separate 
yourself from your faults. Your poor soul suffers for want of 
cherishing. It does not deserve such harsh treatment. Why 
not respect yourself a.s one whom God intends to make like unto 
the angels ? ’ 

‘ Aunt Milly, no one has said such things to me before.' 

‘ Well, dear ! ’ 

‘ It is beautiful — the idea, 1 mean — it seems to heal the sore 
place.’ 

‘1 meant it to do so. It is not more beautiful than the filial 
love that can find rest by a mother’s grave. Cardie would never 
think of doing tliat. When his paroxysms of jiaiu come on him, 
he vents himself in long solitary w^alks, or shuts himself up in 
his room.’ 

‘Aunt Milly, how did you know that 1 who told you ? ’ 

‘My own intuition,’ returned Mildred, smiling. ‘Come, 
child, it is long past ten. I wonder what Polly and Dr. Heriot 
have been doing with them««lves all this time. Go to sleep and 
forget all about these troubles;’ and Mildred kissed the tear- 
stained face tenderly as she spoke. 

She found Dr. Heriot alone when she entered the drawing- 
room. He looked up at her rather strangely, she thought. 
Could he have overheard any of their conversation ? 
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‘ I was just coming out to warn you of imprudence,^ he said, 
rising and ofTering her his chair. ‘ Sit there and rest yourself a 
little. Do mothers in Israel generally have such tired faces ? ^ 
regarding her with a grave, inscrutable smile. 

He had heard then. Mildred could not hclj) the rising 
colour that testified to her annoyance. 

‘ Fcargive me,’ he returned, leaning over the back of her 
chair, and siDeaking with the utmost gentleness. ‘ 1 did not 
mean to annoy you, far from it. Your voices just underneath 
tlui window reached me occasionally, and I only heard enough 
to ’ 

‘ Well, Dr. Heriot ? ’ 

Mildred sat absolutely on thorns. 

‘ To justify the name I just called you. T cannot help it, 
Miss Lambert, you so thoroughly deserve it.’ 

Mildred grew scarbf. 

‘You ought to have given us a hint. Olive had no idea, 
neither had I. I thought — we thought, you wcj'C talking to 
the girls.’ 

‘So 1 was; but I sent them away long ago. My dear Miss 
Lambert, I believe 3"ou are accusing me in your heart of listen- 
ing,’ elevating his eyebrows slightly, as though the idea was 
absurd. ‘ Pray dismiss such a notion from your mind. I was 
in a broAvn study, and thinking of my favourite Richard, when 
poor Olive’s sobs roused me.’ 

‘ Richard your favourite ! ’ 

‘ VTes, is he not yours ? ’ with an inquisitive glance. ‘ All 
Dick’s faults, glaring as they are, could not hide liis real excel- 
lence from such observing eye^’ 

‘ He interests me,’ slie returned, reluctantly ; ‘ but they all 
do that of co^irse.’ Somehow she was loath to confess to a secret 
predilection in Richard’s favour. ‘He does not deserve me to 
sj)oak well of him to-night,’ she continued, with her usual 
candour. 

Dr. Heriot looked surprised. 

‘ He has been captious and sharp with Olive again, I 
supx'jose. J love to see a woman side with her sex. Well, do 
you know, if I were Richard, Olive would provoke me.’ 

‘ Possibly,’ was Mildred’s cool reply, for the remembrance of 
the sad tear-stained face made any criticism on Olive peculiarly 
unpalatable at that moment. 

Dr. Heriot was quick to read the feeling. 

‘Don’t be afraid. Miss Lambert I don’t mean to say a 

6 
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word apfainst your adopted daughter, only to express my thank- 
fulness that she has fallen into such tender hands,’ and for a 
moment he looked at the slim, finely-shaped hands lying folded 
in Mildred’s lap, and which were her chief beauty. ‘ I only 
want you to be lenient in your judgment of Eichard, for in his 
present state she tries him sorely.’ 

‘ One Ctin see he is very unhappy.’ 

‘ Peoi>lc are who create a Doubting Castle for themselves, 
and carry Giant Despair, as a sort of old man of the mountains, 
on their shoulders,’ he returned, drily. ‘ “ The perfect woman 
nobly ]danned ” is rather an inconvenient sort of burden too. 
Well, it is growing late, and I must go and look alter those 
boys.’ 

‘Wait a minute, Dr. lleriot. You know liis trouble, x)er- 
haps ? ’ 

He nodded. 

‘Troubles, you mean. They are threefold, at least, poor 
Cardie ! Very few youths of nineteen know how to airange 
their life, or to like other ])eople to arrange it for them.’ 

‘ I want to ask 3^011 something ; you know them all s(j well. 
Do you think I shall ever win his confidence ? ’ 

‘You,’ looking at lier kindly ; ‘no one deserves it more, of 
course ; hut ’ pausing in some perplexity. 

‘You hesitate.’ 

‘ Well, Cardie is ])eculiar. Hi.s mother was his sole confidant, 
and, when he lost lier, I verily believe the poor fellow W'as as 
near heart-break as possible. I have got into his good graces 
lately, and now and then ho lets off the steam ; hut not often. 
He is a great deal up at Kirkleafham House ; hut I doubt the 
wisdom of an advisor so young and fair as Miss Trelawmy.’ 

‘ Miss Trelaw’ny ! Who is she ? ’ 

‘ What, have you not heard of “ Ethel the Magnificent ” ? 
The neighbonihood reports that Eichard and I have both lost 
our hearts to her, and are rivals. Only believe half you hear 
in Kirkby Stephen, Miss Lambert.’ 

‘ But Eichard is only nineteen.’ 

‘ Tnie ; and I wa.s accused of wearing her hair in a locket at 
my watch-guard. Miss Trelawny’s liair is light brown, and 
this is bright auburn. I don’t trouble myself to inform peoph' 
that I may possibly be w'^earing my mother’s hair.’ 

‘Then you don’t think my task will be easy?’ asked 
Mildred, ignoring the bitterness with which he had siiokeu. 

‘ What task — that of winning Cardie’s confidence ? 1 hope 
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you don^t mean to be an anxious ni oilier, and grow gray before 
your time/ Then, as though touched by Mildred’s yearning 
look, ^ I wish I could promise you would have no difficulty ; 
but facts are stubborn things. Richard is close and somewhat 
impracticabhi ; but as you seem an adept in winning, you may 
soften down liis ruggedness sooner than we expect Come, is 
that vaguely encouraging ? ’ 

4 )ne of Mildred’s quaint smiles flitted over her face as she 
answered — 

‘ Not very ; but I mean to try, however. If T am to succeed 
I must give Miss Trelawny a wide berth.’ 

‘Why so V looking at her in surjirise. 

‘If your hint be true, Richard’s mannishness would never 
brook feminine interference.’ 

T)r. Heriot laughed. 

‘ I was hardly prepared for such feminine sagacity. You are 
a wise woman, Miss Lambert If you go on like this, we shall 
all be fifraid of you. The specimen is rare enough in these' 
])arts, 1 assure you. Well, good-night’ 

It was with mingled feelings tliat lilildred retired to rest 
that night The events of the day, with its jarring interests 
and disturbed harmoii}^, had given her deep insight into the 
young lives around her. 

Three days ! — she felt as thougli she had been three months 
among them. Slie was thankful that Olive’s confidence seemed 
already won — thankful and touched to the heart ; and though 
her conversation with Dr. Heriot had a little damped her with 
rt'gard to Richard, hers was the sort of courage that gains 
strength with obstacles ; and^ before she slept that night, the 
fond prayt'r rose to her lips, that Botha’s sons might find a 
friend in her. 

She wTjke the next morning with a consciousness that duty 
lay ready to hand, opening out before her as the dawn 
hrightened into day. On her way downstairs she came upon 
Olive, looking heavy-eyed and unrefreshed, as though from 
insufficient sleep. She was hunting among her father’s papers 
for a hook she had mislaid. 

‘ Have yoii seen it, Aunt Milly P 

‘ Do you mean this ? ’ holding out a dilapidated WilJielm Tell 
for her inspection. ‘ I picked it up in the court, and placed it 
on the shelf for safety. Wait a moment, dear,’ as Olive was 
rushing away, ‘I want to speak to you. Was it by yours or 
your father’s wish that you gave up your seat at supper to me ? ’ 
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‘Oil, it was Dr. John — at least — T mean I would mueh 
rather you always had it, Aunt Milly,’ returned Olive, in her 
usual incoherent fashion. ‘ Please, do take it ; it was such a 
load off my mind to see you sitting there.’ 

‘But, my dear,’ remonstrated Mildred ; hut Olive inter- 
rupted her with unusual eagerness. 

‘Oh, you must ; you look so much nicer ; and I hate it so. 
Dr. John arranged it all, and papa said “Yes,” as he always 
does. He put it so kindly, that one could not mind ; he told 
papa that with my disjiosition — timidity he meant, and absence 
of mind — it would he better for everybody’s comfort if you 
assumed the entire management of everything at once ; and 
tliat it would b(i better for to learn from you for a few 
years, until you had made me a capable woman, (’ardie heard 
him, I know ; for he gave quite a sigh of relief.’ 

‘ Perhaps they are right ; but it seems strange for Dr. 
Heriot to interfere in such a matter,’ returned Mildred, in a 
puzzled tone. 

‘ Oh, Dr. John always settles tilings ; nobody calls it inter- 
ference from him,’ explained 01iv<*, in her simple matter-of- 
fact way. ‘ It is such a relief to be t(dd what to do. Papa 
only thanked him, and liegged me to ]nit myself entirely under 
your direction. You are to have the keys, and I am to .show 
you the store ciqiboards and places, and to introduce you to 
Nan. We are afraid you \nll find h<»r a little troublesome at 
first, Aunt Milly;’ but Mildred only smiled, and as.sured her 
she was not afraid of Nan, and as the shells were ringing the 
brief colloquy ceased. 

!Mi hired was quite aware Dr. TTeriot was in church, as his 
fine voice wa.s distinctly audible, leading the responses. To her 
surprise ho joined them after service, and without waiting for 
an* invitation, announced his intention of breakfasting with 
them. 

‘ Nan’s rolls are especially tempting on Monday morning,’ he 
observed, coolly; ‘Imt to-day that is not my inducement. Is 
teaching one’s ward the catechism included in the category of a 
guardian’s duty, Miss Lambert % ’ 

‘ I was not aware that suth was the case,’ returned Mildred, 
laughing. ‘ Do you mean to teach Polly hens ? ’ 

Polly drew herself up affronted.’ 

‘ I am not a little girl ; I am fourteen.’ 

‘ Wliat a great age, and what a literal Polly ! ’ taking her 
hands, and looking at her with an amused twinkle in his eyes. 
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‘Last night you certainly looked nothing hut a good little 
girl, singing hymns at iny leet ; but to-day you are bridling 
like a young princess ; you arc as lund of traiisforniatiori as 
ProtcMis/ 

‘ AVho is Proteus ? ’ 

‘A sea -god — but there is your breakfast; the catechism 
must (vait till afterwards. 1 mean to introduce you to l\trs. 
Cranford in proper style. Miss Lambert, is your coffee always 
so good ? [ trust not, or my lueseiice may i)rove liarassing at 

the breakfast-labh'.^ 

‘ It is excellent, Aunt Milly : ’ the last from Richard. 

;Mi hired hoped the. tone of hearty ccmimeiidation would not 
reach Olive’s ear, as her German grammar lay by her plate as 
usual ; l)ut she only looked up and no<lded pleasantly. 

‘ J never could make coffee ni(“.ely ; you must teach me, Aunt 
Milly,’ and drop])(‘d her eyes on her book again. 

‘ No paltry jealousy there,’ thought Mildred ; and she sat 
Itehind lier urn well pleased, for even Arnold liad roused liimself 
once to ask hjr his cup to be iv])lenished. JNIildred had ])eeu 
called away on some housidiohl business, and on her return she 
found Dr. Heriot alone, reading the i)aper. He put it down as 
sh(i entered. 

‘Well, is Nan f(»rmidable ?’ 

‘Her dialect is,’ returned J^Iildred, smiling ; ‘ I am afraid she 
looks u])on mo in the light of an interloper. 1 hope she dues 
not always mean to call me “ t’maister’s sister.” ’ 

‘ Prohahly. Nan lias her idiosyncrasies, hut they arc rather 
puzzling than dangerous ; she is a type of the old Daleswoman, 
sturdy, independent, and slu^'ji-tongued ; luit she is a good 
creature in the main, though a little contera})tuous on “women- 
foaks.” 1 believe Dick is her special favourite, though slie t^ld 
him once “he’s niver off a grummle, and that she was fair stot 
t’ deeth wi’t sound on’t,” if you know what that means.’ 

Mildred shook her head. 

‘ ^ou must not exj)ect too much respect to a southerner at 
first. I did battle on your behalf before you came, Miss Ltimbert, 
nnd got terribly worsted. “ Bless i^e, weel, Doctor I ” says Nan, 
‘‘ what’s the matter that t’maister’s sister come here ? I can do 
vverra weel by messeP, and Miss Olive can fend for hersel’ ; it’s 
nought but daftness, but it’s ne’er my business ; if they please 
themselves they please me. I must bide t’ bitterment.” ’ 

Mildred gave one of her quiet laughs. 

‘ Nan and 1 will be great friends soon ; we must learn to 
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respect each other’s prejudices. Poor Olive had not a chance of 
putting in a word. Nan treated her as though she were a mere 
infant.’ 

^ She has known her ever since she was one, you see, Miss 
Ijambert. I have been putting Polly through her paces, and 
find she has plenty to learn and unlearn.’ 

‘ I suppose she has been tolerably well educated ? ’ , 

‘ Pretty fairly, but after a desultory fashion. I fancy shc' has 
picked up knowledge somehow, as a bird pi(‘ks up crumbs \ her 
French accent is jicrfect, and she knows a little German. She 
is mostly deficient in English. 1 must have a long talk with 
Mrs. Cranford.’ 

‘ I understood Polly wiis to take lessons from her ? ’ 

‘ You must take an early opportunity of making her acquaint- 
ance ; she is truly excellent ; the girls are fortunate in having 
such an instructress. Do you know, Ohrissy is alreatly a fair 
Latin scholar.’ 

‘ Chrissy ! you mean Olive, surely ? ’ 

‘No, Chriss is tlio bluestocking — does Euclid with the boys, 
and already d(ivelops a taste for mathematics. Mr. liambert 
used to direct her severer studies. 1 believe Pichard does it 
now. Olive’s talents lie in (juite another direction.’ 

‘ I am anxious to know — is she really clever ? ’ asked Mildred, 
astonished at this 2)iece of information. 

‘ I believe she is tolerably well read foi' a girl of her age, 
and is es^^ecially fond of languages — the modern ones J mean — 
though her father has taught her Latin. I have always thought 
myself, that under that timid and lethargic exterior there is a 
vast amount of imaginative force-;-certain turns of speech in her 
haj)pier moments prove it to me. I should not be surprised if 
we live to discover she has genius.’ 

* ‘ I am convinced that hers is no ordinary mind,’ returned 
Mildred, seriously ; ‘ hut her goodness somehow pains one.’ 

Dr. Heriot laughed. 

‘ Have you ever lieard Eoy’s addition to the table of weights 
and measures, “ ITow many scruples make an olive ?” ’ he asked. 
‘My dear Miss Lambert, that girl is a walking conscience ; she 
has the sort of mind that adSs, subtracts, divides, and multijjfies 
duties, till the grasshopper becomes a burden ; she is one of the 
most thoroughly uncomfortable Christians I ever knew. It is a 
disease,’ he continued, more gravely, ‘a form of internal and 
spiritual hyperclimacteric, and must be treated as such.’ 

‘1 wish she were more like your ward,’ replied Mildred, 
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anxiously ; ‘ Polly is so healthy and girlish — she lives too much 
to have time for always i>robing lier feelings.’ 

‘You are right,’ was the answer. ‘Polly is just the happy 
medium, neither too clever nor too stupid — a loving-hcaited 
child, who will one of these days develop into a loving-hearted 
woman. Is she not delicious with her boyish head and piquante 
face pretty too, don’t you think so?’ And as the sound of 
the girls’ voices reached them at this moment, Dr. Ileriot rose, 
and a few minutes afterwards Mildred saw liim cross the court, 
with Polly and Chrissy hanging on each arm. 



CHAPTER VIII 

‘KTHKL THK MAGNIFICKNT’ 

* A maid of gi’ace and complete majesty.* 

Later on in the morning Mildred was passing by the door of 
her brother’s study, when she lieard his voice calling to her. 
He was sitting in his usual chair, with his back to the light, 
reading, but he laid down his book directly. 

‘ Are you busy, Mildred ? ’ 

‘Not if you want me,’ she returned, brightly. ‘1 was just 
thinking 1 liad hardly spoken to you to-day.’ 

‘Tl’he same thought was lying lu‘avy on my conscience. 
Ileriot tells me you are looking better alread}'. 1 ho])e you are 
beginning to feel at lioine with tis, my dear.’ 

‘ With you, Arnold — do you need to ask 1 ’ Mildred returned, 
reproachfully. But the tears started to her eyes. 

‘And the children are good to you ?’ he continued, a little 
anxiously. 

‘ They are everything I can wi^h. Cardie is most thoughtful 
for my comfort, and Olive is fast losing her shyness. The only 
thing I regret is that I manage to .tee sd little of you, Arnold.’ 

He jiatted her hand gently. ‘ It is better so, my dear, I 
am i»oor company, I fear, and have grown into strangely 
unsociable ways. They are good children ; but you must not 
let them spoil me, Mildred. Sometimes 1 think I ought to 
rouse myself more for their sakes.’ 

‘ Indeed, Arnold, tludr conduct is most exemplary. Neither 
Cardie nor Boy ever set in to let you go out alone.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ he muttered ; ‘his mother was right. The lad is 
beyond his years, and has a wise head on young shoulders, 
Heriot tells me 1 must be looking out for a curate. I had some 
notion of waiting for llichard, but he will have it the work is 
beyond me.’ 

Mildred was silent. She thought any work, however 
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exhausting, was Letter than the long lonely hours passed in the 
study — ^Ijours during which his children were denied admittance, 
and for which all Ilichard^s mannishness was not allowed to find a 
remedy ; and yet, as she looked at the wan, thin face, and weary 
stoop of the figure, might it not he that Dr. Heriot was right 'i 

‘ lie riot has heard of some one at Durham who is likely to 
suit me, he thinks ; he wants me to have him down. By the 
hye,^ ]\fihlred, how do you get on with Heriot?’ 

‘lie is very nice,’ she returned, vaguely, rather taken aback 
by the suddenness of the question. ‘ Such a general favourite 
could not fail to please,’ she continued, a little mischievously. 

‘ Ah, you are laughing at us. Well, Heriot is our weiik point, 
1 confess. Cardie is not given to raptures, but he has not a 
word to ‘say against him, and Trelawny is always having him up 
at Kirkleatham. Kirkby Stephen could not do without Heriot 
now.’ 

‘ He is clever in his profession, then V 

‘ Vt‘ry. And then so thoroughly iiuselfish ; he would go 
iweiily miles to do any one a service, and take as much pains to 
liide it afterwards. 1 shall be disa])])ointed, indeed Mildred, if 
you and he do iu)t become good frieirds.’ 

‘ Dear Arnold, he is a perfect stranger to me yet. I like him 
quite well enough to wish to see more of him. There seems 
some mystery about him,’ she continued, hesitating ; for Mildred, 
honest and straightforward by iiatnn*, was a foe to all mysteries. 

‘ Only the mystery of a disappointed life. He has no secrets 
with us — he never had, Wc knew him when we lived at 
Lambeth, and even then his story was well known to \is.’ 

‘ Bctlia told me he liad given up a large West End practice in 
consequence of severe doinestfc trouble. She hinted once that 
he had a bad wife,’ 

‘She was hardly deserving of the name. I have heard that 
she was nine years older than he, and a great beauty ; a woman, 
too, of marvellous fascination, and gifted beyond the generality 
of her sex, and that he was madly in love when he married her.’ 

‘ Perhaps the love was only on his side 1 ’ 

‘ Alas I yes. He found out, when it was too late, that she 
had accepted him out of pi<iue, anil that his rival was living. 
The very first days of their union were embittered by the 
discoveiy tliat jealousy had forged these life-long fetters for them, 
and that already remorse was driving his unhapiy bride almost 
frantic. Can you conceive the torment for poor Heriot 1 He 
could not set lier free, though he loved her so that he would 
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willingly have laid down his life to give her 'p&a.ca. She had 
no mother living, or he would have sent her away when he saw 
how distasteful his presence was to her ; but, though she htid 
murdered his happiness as well as her own, he was bound to be 
her protector.* 

‘ He was right,* returned Mildred, in a low voice. 

‘ Ay, and he acted nobly. Instead of overwhelniiug her 
with reproaches that could have done no good, or crushing her 
still more with his coldness, he forgave her, and set himself to 
win the heart that proved itself so unworthy of his forbearance. 
Any other husband would have thought himself injured beyond 
reparation, but not so Heriot. He liid his wretchedness, and 
by every means in his power tried to lighten the burden of his 
domestic misery.* 

‘ But people must have seen it ? * 

‘ Not through his complaint, for he ever honoured her. 1 
have been told by those who knew him at the time, that his 
conduct to her was blameless, and that they marvelled at the 
gentleness with which he bore her wayward hts. After the 
birth of their only child there was an inteival of comparative 
comfort ; in her weakness there was a glirnineriiig of compassion 
for the man she had injured, and who was the fatheu* of her hoy. 
Heriot was touched by the unusiud kindness of lier inanntu* ; 
there were even tears in her eyes when he took the little creature 
ill liis arms and noticed the long eyelashes, so like his mother*s.* 

‘ But the child died ? ’ 

‘Yes — “the little ])eacemaker,’* as Hm-iot fondly called it. 
But certainly all peace was buried in its little grave ; for it was 
during the months that followed her child*s loss that Margaret 
Heriot developed that unwholesome craving for stiuiulaiits which 
afterwards grew to absolute disease, and which was to wear out 
her husband’s patience into slow disgust and tlien into utt(?r 
weariness of life.* 

‘ Oh, Arnold, I never suspected this ! * 

‘ It was just then we made his acquaintance, and, as a priest, 
he sought my hel]) and counsel in ministering to what was 
indeed a diseased mind ; but, poor misguided woman ! she would 
not see me. In her better ^noiuents she would cling to Heriot, 
and beg him to save her from the demon that seemed to possess 
hei'. She even knelt and asked his forgiveness once ; but no‘ 
remedy that he could recommend could be effectual in the case 
of one who had never been taught to deny herself a moment’s 
gratification. I shudder to think of the scenes to which she 
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subjected liim, of the daily torture and uncertainty in which he 
lived : his was the mockery of a home. Her softer feelings had 
ill time turned to hate ; she never spoke to him at last but to 
reproach him with being the cause of her misery.’ 

‘ Then it was this that induced him to give u]3 his London 
])ractice 1 ’ 

‘Yes. It was a strange act of his ; but I verily believe the 
mail was broken-hearted. He had grown to loathe his life, and 
the spectacle of lier daily degradation made liim anxious to shako 
otf friends and old belongings. I believe, too, she had contracted 
serious debts, and he was anxious to take her out of the way of 
temptation. Hcriot was always a creature of im[>ulse ; liis chief 
motive in following us here was to bury himself socially, though 
I think bur friendship had even then become necessary to him. 
At one time he trusted, tor>, that the change might be beneficial 
for her ; but he soon found out his mistake.’ 

‘ They say that women who have contracted this fatal • habit 
arc so seldom cured,’ sighed Mildred. 

‘ Ood help their husbands ! ’ ejaculated Mr. Lambert. ‘ 1 
always thought myself that tlie poor creature was jiossessed, 
for her acts certainly bordered on frenzy. He found at last that 
he was fighting against mental disease, ))ut he refused all advice 
to place her under restraint. “ I am her husband,” ho said once 
to me ; “ I have taken her for better and worse. But there will 
be no bettor for her, my poor Margaret; she will not be long 
with me — there is another disease at work ; let her die in her 
husband’s home.” ’ 

‘ But did she die tliere ? I thought Botha told me she was 
away from him.’ 

‘Yes, he had sent her wifh her nurse to the sea, meaning to 
join them, when news reached him that she was rapidly failing. 
The release came none too soon. Poor creature ! she had 
suffered martyrdom ; it was by her own wish that he was called, 
but he arrived too late — the final attack was very sudden. And 
so, as he said, the demon that had tormented her was cast out 
for ever. “Anything more grandly beautiful than she looked 
could not be imagined.” But what touched him most was to 
find among the treasures she had Secretly hidden about her, an 
infant’s sock and a scrap of downy hair ; and faintly, almost 
illegibly, traced on the paper by her dying hand, “ My little son’s 
hair, to be given to Ijis father.” Ah, Mildred, my dear, you look 
ready to weep ; but, alas ! such stories are by no means rare, 
and during my ministry I have met with others almost as sad 
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as Heriot’s, His troubles are over now, poor fellow, though 
doubtless they have left lifelong scars. Grieved as he has beiui, 
he may yet see the fruit of liis noble forbearance in that tardy 
repentance and mute prayer for forgiveness. Who knows but 
that the first sight that may meet hivS eyes in the other world 
may be Margaret-, “ sitting clothed and in her right mind at her 
Masters feet ” ? ^ 

Never liad Mildred seen her brother more roused and excited 
than during the rt;cita1 of his friemVs unhappy story, while in 
herself it had excited a degree of emotion that was almost 
painful. 

^ It shows how carefully we should abstain from judging 
people from their outward appearance,’ she remarked, after a 
short interval of silence. ‘ Whiui I first saw Dr. lleriot I 
thought there was something a little rej^ellent in that dark face 
of his, but when he spoke he gave me a more pleasing impres- 
sion.’ 

‘ He has his bitter moods at times ; no one could j>ass through 
such an ordeal quite unscatlied. I am afraid he will never 
marry again ; lie told me once that the winnan tlid not live 
whom he could love as he loved Margarid.’ 

‘ She must Imve been very heautiful.’ 

‘I believe her chief charm lay in her wonderful fascination 
of manner. Heriot is a severe critic in feminine beauty ; he is 
singularly fastidious ,* lie will not allow that Miss Trelawny is 
handsome, though I believe slic is generally considered to be so. 
But I must not waste any more time in gossiping alioiit our 
neighbours. By tlie bye, Mildred, you must prepare for an 
inundation of visitors tliis afternoon.’ 

Mr. Lambert was right. Mildred, to her great suqirise, 
found herself holding a reception, which lasted late into the 
afternoon ; at one time there was quite a block of wagonett(*s 
and pony carriages in the courtyard ; and hut for he.r brijther’s 
kindness in remaining to steer her through the difllciilties of 
numerous introductions, she might Lave found her neighbours’ 
goodwill a little perjjlexing. 

She luul just decided in her own mind that Mrs, Sadler was 
disagreeable, and the Nortlu^tes slightly presuming and in bad 
style, and that Mrs. Heath was as rosy and commonplace as her 
husband, when they took their leave, and another set of visitors 
arrived who were rather more to Mildred’s taste. 

These were the Delameres of Castles teads. The Beverend 
Stephen Delamere was a tall, ascetic-looking man, with quiet, 
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well-bred manners, in severe clerical costume. His wife bad a 
simple, beautiful face, and was altogether a pleasant, comely- 
looking creature, but her speech was somewhat homely ; and 
Mildred tliought her a little over-dressed : the pink cheeks and 
smiling eyes hardly required the pink ribbons and feathers to 
set them olf. Their only child, a lad of ten years, was with 
them, jjnd Mildred, who was fond of boys, could not lielp 
aclinu'ing the bold gipsy liico and dark eyes. 

‘ I am afraid Claude is like me, people say so,’ observed Mrs. 
Dfdamere, turning her beaming face on Mildred. ‘ I would much 
rather lie were lik<i his father ; the Delameres are all good- 
looking ; ()ld Mr. Helamere was ; Stcqihon called him after his 
grandl’ath(ir ; I think Claude such a pretty name ; Claude 
Lorraine* Dclamere : Lorraine is a family name, too ; not mine, 
you know,’ dimpling more than ever at the idea ; ‘ good gracious, 
the (Jreysons don’t own many pretty names among them.’ 

‘Susie, I have been asking our friend Richard to take an 
early ojtpoituuity of driving his aunt over to Castlesteads,’ 
interrupted her husband, with an uneasy glance, ‘ and we must 
make Miss Lambert promise to bring over her nieces to the 
Rush-bearing.’ 

Mrs. Dclamere chqqnid her ])lunip hands together joyously, 
showing a slit in her pink glove as she did so. 

‘ 1 am so glad you have mentioned that, Stephen, I might 
have forgotten it. !Miss Lambert, you must come to us ; you 
must indeed. The Chestertoiis of the Hall are sure to ask 
you ; but you must remember you are engaged to us.’ 

‘ Tlie Ilusli-bearing,’ repeated Mildred, somewhat perplexed. 

‘ It is an old Westmoreland custom,’ explained Mr. Delamere ; 
‘ it is kept on St. Peter’s Day, and is a special lioliday with us. 
I believe it was revived in the last century at Great Musgrave,’ 
he continued, looking at Mr, Lambert for confirmation of the 
statement. 

‘Yes, but it did not long continue; it lias been revived 
again of late ; it is a pretty sight, Mildred, and well worth 
seeing ; the children carry garlands instead of rushes to the 
church, where service is said ; and afterwards there is a dance 
in the park, and sports, such as wrestling, pole-leaping, and 
trotting matches, are carried on all the afternoon.’ 

‘ But what is the origin of such a custom, Arnold ? ’ 

‘ It dates from the time when our forefathers used green 
rushes instead of carpets, the intention being to bless the 
rushes on the day of the jiatron saint.’ 
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‘ You must permit me to contradict you in one particular, 
Lambert, as our axithorities slightly differ. The real origin of 
the custom was that, on the day of the patron saint, the church 
was strewn with fresh rushes, the procession being headed by a 
girl dressed in white, and wearing a crown ; but Miss Lambert 
looks impressed,^ he continued, with a serious smile ; ‘ you must 
come and see it for yourself. Chrissy tells me she is too old to 
wear a crown this year. Some of our ladies show great tas^e in 
the formation of their garlands.’ 

‘ May Chesterton’s is always the prettiest. Do you mean to 
dance witli May on the green this year, Claude ? ’ asked Mrs. 
Delamere, turning to her boy. 

Claude shook his head and coloured disdainfully. 

' ^ am going in for the foot-race ; father says 1 may,’ he 
returned, proudly. 

‘ May is his little sweetheart ; he has been faithful to her 
ever since he was six years old. Uncle Greyson says ’ 

‘Susie, we must be going,’ exclaimed her husband, hastily. 
‘You must not forget the Chestertons and Tslip are dining with 
us to-night. Claude, my boy, bid Miss Lambert good-bye. My 
wife and I hope to see you very soon at the vicarage.’ 

‘ Yes, come soon,’ repeated Mrs. Delamere, with a comfortable 
squeeze of her hand and more smiles. ‘ Stephen is always in 
such a hurry ; but you must pay us a long visit, and bring 
that poor girl with j^ou. Yes, I am ready, Stephen,’ as a frown 
of impatience came over her husband’s face. ‘ You know of old 
what a sad gossip I am ; but there, what are women’s tongues 
given them for if they are not to be used ?’ and Susie looked 
up archly at the smootli, blue-shaven face, that was slow to 
relax into a smile. 

Mildred hoi)ed tliat these would be her last visitors, but she 
was mistaken, for a couple of harmless maiden ladies, rejoicing 
in the cognomen of Ortolan, took their places, and chirruped to 
Mildred in shrill little birdlike voices. Mildred, who had 
plenty of quiet humour of her own, thought they were not 
unlike a pair of love-birds Arnold had once given her, tlie 
little sharp faces, and hooked noses, and light prominent eyes 
were not unlike tlieiii ; andT the bright green sliawls, bordered 
with yellow palm-leaves, completed the illusion. They were so 
wonderfully alike, too, the only perceptible difference being 
that Miss Tabitha had gray curls, and a velvet band, and 
talked more ; and Miss Prissy had a large miniature of an 
officer, probably an Ortolan too, adorning her small brown wrist. 
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They talked to Mildred breathlessly about the mothers* 
meeting, and the clothing-club, and the savings’ bank. 

‘ Such a useful institution of dear Mr. Lambert’s,’ exclaimed 
Miss Prissy. 

‘ The wliole parish is so well conducted,’ echoed her sister 
with a tremulous movement of the head and curls ; ‘ we think 
oursel^s blessed in our jmstor, Miss Lambert,’ in a perfectly 
audible whisper ; * such discourses, such clear doctrine and 
Bible truth, such resignation manifested under such a trying 
dispensation. Oli dear, Prissy,* interrupting herself, as a stan- 
liope, with a couple of dark brown horses, was driven into the 
court with some little commotion, ‘here is the squire, and what 
will he say at our taking the precedence of him, and making 
bold to pay our respects to Miss Lambert ? ’ 4^ 

‘ He would say you are very kind neighbours, I hope,* 
returned Mildred, trying not to smile, and wondering when her 
oixleal would be over. Her brother had not effected his escape 
y(‘t, and his jaded face was a tacit r(‘proach to her. Eichard, 
who had ushered in their previous visitors, and had remained 
yawning in the background, brightened up visibly. 

‘ Here are the Trelawnys, sir ; it is very good of them to 
call so soon.’ 

‘ It is only what I should have expected, Cardie,’ returned 
his father, with mild indifference. ‘ Mr. Trelawny is a man of 
the world, and knows what is right, that is all.’ 

And Eichard for once looked crestfallen. 

‘ Dear now, but doesn’t she look a beauty,’ whispered Miss 
Tabitha, ecstaticrdly, as Miss Trelawny swept into the room on 
her father’s arm, and greeted Mildred civilly, but without 
effusion, and then seated herself at some little distance, where 
Eichard immediately joined her, the squire meanwhile taking 
up a somewhat lofty attitude on the hearthrug, directly facing 
Mildred. 

Mildred thought she had never seen a finer specimen of an 
English gentleman ; the tall, well-knit figure, the clear-cut face, 
and olive complexion, relieved by the snow-white hair, made 
up a very striking exterior ; perhajjs the eyes were a little cold 
and glassy-looking, but on the whole it could not be denied 
V. that Mr. Trelawny was a very aristocratic-looking man. 

His manners were easy and polished, and he was evidently 
well read on many subjects. Nevertheless a flavour of con- 
descension in his tone gave Mildred an uneasy conviction that 
she was hardly ai)pearing to her best advantage. She was 
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painfully aware once or twice of a slight hesitation marring a 
more than usually well- worded sentence, and could see it was 
at once perceived. 

Mildred had never considered herself of great consequence, 
but she had a certain wholesome self-respect which was griev- 
ously wounded by the patronising indulgence that rectified her 
harmless error. ' ^ 

‘ I felt all at once as though I were nobody, and might be 
taken up for false pretensions for trying to be somebody,’ as 
she expressed it to Dr. Heriot afterwards, who laughed and 
said — 

‘Very true.’ 

Mildred would have risen to seat herself by IMiss Trelawny, 
but the squire’s elaborate observations allowed her no reprieve. 
Once or twice she strove to draw her into the conversation ; but 
a turn of the head, and a brief answer, more curt than agree- 
able, was all that rewarded her efforts. Nevertheless Mildred 
liked her voice ; it had a pleasant crispness in it, and the 
abruptness was not unmusical. 

Mildred only saw her full face when she rose to take leave : 
her figure was very graceful, but her features could hardly be 
termed beautiful ; though the dead brown hair, with its waves 
of ripples, and the large brilliant eyes, made her a decidedly 
striking-looking girl. 

Mildred, who was somewhat Quaker-like in her taste, thought 
the cream-coloured silk, with its ruby velvet facings, somewhat 
out of place in their homely vicarage, though the Kubens hat 
was wonderfully picturesque ; it seemed less incongruous when 
Miss Trelawny remarked casually that they were on their way 
to a garden-party. 

‘ Do you like archery ? Papa is tliinking of getting up a 
club for tlie neighbourhood,’ she said, looking at Mildred as she 
spoke. In spite of their dark brilliancy tliere was a sad, 
wistful look ill her eyes that somehow haunted Mildred. They 
looked like eyes that were demanding sympathy from a world 
that failed to understand them. 

It was not to be expected that Mildred would be prepossessed 
by Miss Trelawny in a first visit. Not for weeks, nor for long 
afterwards, did she form a true estimate of her visitor, or learn 
the idiosyncrasies of a character at once peculiar and original. 

People never understood Ethel Trelawny. Tliere were 
subtle difficulties in her nature that baffled and repelled them. 
‘She W’as odd,* they said, ‘so unusual altogether, and said such 
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queer things;’ a few even hinted fliat it was possible that a 
part might sometimes be acted. 

Miss Trelawny was nineteen now, and had passed through 
two London seasons with indifferent success, a fact somewhat 
surprising, as her attradtioiia oertajnly were very great. Witli- 
out being exactly beautiful, «he yet gav^.' ^in impression of 
beaut3\,and certain tints of colour and warm lights made her at 
time ’ almost brilliant. In a crowded ballroom she was always 
the centre of observation ; but one by one her partners dropped 
off, displeased and perplexed by the scarif^dng process to which 
they had been subjected. 

‘ People come to dance and not to think,’ observed one 
young cornet, turning lestive under such treatment, and yet 
obstinate in his admiration of Ethel, lie had been severely 
scorched during a previous dance, hut liad returned to the 
charge most gallantly; ‘the music is delicious; do take one 
more turn with me ; there is a clear space now.’ 

‘ Do people ever think ; does that man, for example ? ’ re- 
turned Ethel, indicating a bill man before them, who was pull- 
ing his blonde moustache with an expression of satisfied vacuity. 
‘ What sort of dwarfed soul lives in that six feet or so of human 
matter ? ’ 

‘ Miss Trelawn}^, you are too bad,’ burst out her companion 
with an expression of honest wrath that showed liim not far 
removed from boyhood. ‘ That fellow is the bravest and the 
kindest-hearted in our regiment. He nursed me, by Jove, that 
he did, when. I was down wdth fever in the hunting-box last 
year. Not think — Robert Drummond not think,’ and he 
doubled his fist with an energy that soon showed a gash in the 
faultless lavender kid glove. 

‘ I like yon all the better for your defence of your friend,’ 
returned Ethel calmly, and she turned on him a smile so frank 
and sweet that the young man was almost dazzled, ‘If one 
cannot think, one should at least feel. If I give you one turn 
more, I dare say you will foi'give me,’ and from that moment 
she and Charlie Treheme were firm friends. 

But others were not so fortunate, |ind retired crestfallen and 
humiliated. One of Charlie’s brother-officers whom he intro- 
duced to Ethel in a fit of enthusiasm as ‘ our major, and a man 
every inch of him, one of the sort who would do the chaige at 
Balaclava again,’ subsided into sulkiness and total inanity on 
finding that instead of discussing Patti and the last opera, Ethel 
was bent on discovering the ten missing tribes of Israel. 

7 
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‘ How hot this room They don’t give us enough ventila- 
tion, I think/ gasped the worthy major at length. 

‘I was just thinking it was so cool. You are the third 
partner 1 have had who has complained of the heat. If you 
are tired of this waltz, let us sit down in that delightful con- 
servatory ; ’ but as tlie major, with a good deal of unnecessary 
energy, declared he could dance till daybreak without fatigue, 
Ethel quietly continued her discourse. 

‘ I have a theory, I forgtjt from whom I first gathered it, 
that we shall be discovered to be the direct descendants of the 
tribe of Gad. Look round this room. Major Hartstone, you will 
find a faint type of Jewish features on many a face ; that girl 
with the dark crtp6 hair especially. I consider we shall play a 
prominent part in the millennium.’ 

‘ Millennium — aw ; you are too droll, Miss Trelawny. I 
can see a joke as well as most people, but you go too deep for 
me. Fancy what Charlie will say when I tell him that he 
belongs to the tribe of Gad — tribe of Gad — aw — aw — ’ and as 
the major, unajble to restrain Ids hilarity any longer, burst into 
a fit of hearty laughter, Ethel, deeply offended, desired him to 
lead her to her place. 

It was no better in the Row, where Miss Trelawny rode 
daily with her father, her beautiful figure and superb horseman- 
ship attracting all eyes. At first she had quite a little crowd 
of loungers round her, but tlu^.y dispersed by degrees. 

‘ Do you see that girl — Miss Boville ? ’ asked one in a lan- 
guid drawl, as Ethel reined her horse up under a tree, and sat 
looking dreamily over the shifting mass of carriages and gaily- 
dressed pedestrians ; ‘ she is awfully handsome ; don’t you 
think so ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know% T have not thought about if.,’ she returned, 
abstractedly ; ‘ tlie question is, Captain Ellison, has she a 
beautiful mind ? ’ 

‘ My dear Miss Trelawny, you positively startle me ; you are 
so unlike other people. 1 only know she has caught Medwin 
and his ten thousand a year.’ 

^ Poor thing,’ was the ajiswer, leaning oyer and stroking her 
horse’s neck thoughtfully. ‘Touched — quite touched,’ observed 
the young man, significantly tapping his forehead, as Ethel rod? 
by — ‘ must be a little queer, you know, or she would not say 
such things — sort of craze or hallucination — do you know if it 
be in the family ? ’ 

‘ Nonsense, it is only an ill-arranged mind airing its ideas ; 
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she is delightfully young and fresh,’ returned his companion, a 
clever baiTister, who had the wit to read a girl’s vagarisms 
aright as the volcanic eruptions of an undisciplined and un- 
satisfied nature. 

But it would not do ; people passed over Ethel for other 
girls who were comparatively plain and ordinary, but whose 
thinking powers were more under control. One declaration had 
iiide(*d been made, but it was received by such sad wonder on 
Ethel’s part, that the young man looked at her in reproachful 
confusioji. 

* Surely you cannot have mistaken my attentions. Miss 
Trelawny ? As a man of honour, I thought it right to come to 
a clear understanding ; if T have ventured to hope too much, I 
trust you will tell me so.’ 

‘ Do you mean you wish to marry me ? ’ asked Ethel, in a 
tone of regret and dismay. 

Arthur Sullivan had been a special favourite with her ; he 
had listened to her rhapsodies good-humouredly, and had 
forborne to laugh at them ; he was good-looking too, and 
possessed of moderate intelligence, and they had got on very well 
together during a whole season. It was with a sensation of real 
pain that she heard him avow his intentions. 

‘ There is some mistake. I have never led you to believe 
that I would ever be your wife,’ she contiuned, turning pale, and 
her eyes liliing with tears. 

‘No, Miss Trelawny — never,’ he answered, hurriedly ; ‘you 
are no flirt. If any one lie to blame, it is J, for daring to hope 
I could win you.’ 

‘ Indeed it is i who do not deserve you,’ she returned, sadly ; 
‘ but it is not your fault that fou cannot give me wdiat I want. 
I’erliaps I exj)ect too much ; perhaps I hardly know what it is 
1 leally do want.’ 

‘May I w^ait till you find out?’ he asked, earnestly ; ‘real 
love is not to be despised, even though it be accompanied with 
little wisdom.’ 

The wliite lids dropped heavily over the eyes, and for a 
moment she made no answer ; only as he rose from her side, 
and walked up and down in his agitation, she rose too, hurriedly, 

‘ It cannot be — I feel it — I know it — you are too good to 
me, Mr. Sullivan ; and I want something more than goodness — 
but — but — does my father know ? ’ 

‘ Can you doubt it ? ’ 

‘ Then he will never forgive me for refusing you. Oh, what 
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a hard thing it is to be a woman, and to wait for one's fate, 
instead of going out to seek it Now I have lost my friend in 
finding a lover, and my father’s anger will be bitter against me.’ 

Ethel was right ; in refusing Arthur Sullivan she had refused 
the presumptive heir to a baronetcy, and Mr. Trelawny’s am- 
bitious soul was sorely vexed within him. 

‘,You have never been of any use or comfort to me, Ethel, 
and you never will,’ he said, harshly ; ‘just as I was looking to 
you to redeem matters, you are throwing away this chance. 
What was the fault with the young fellow ? you seemed fond 
enough of him at one time ; he is handsome and gentlemanly 
enough to please any girl ; but it is just one of your fads.’ 

‘ He is very amiable, but his character wants backbone, papa. 
When I marry, my husband must be my master ; I have no 
taste for holding the reins myself.’ 

‘ When you marry : I wish you would marry, Ethel, for all 
the comfort you are to me. If my boys had lived — but what is 
the use of wishing for anything % ’ 

‘ Papa,’ she returned with spirit, ‘ I cannot help being a girl ; 
it is my misfortune, not my fault. I wish I could satisfy you 
better,’ she continued, softly, ‘ but it seems as though we grow 
more apart every day.’ 

‘It is your own fault,’ he returned, morosely. ‘Marry 
Arthur Sullivan, and I will promise to think better of your 
sense.’ 

‘ I cannot, papa. I am not going to marry any one,’ she 
answered, in the suppressed voice he knew so well. And then, 
as though fearful the argument might be continued, she quietly 
left the room. 



CHAPTER IX 


KIRKLKATHAM 

* And on wo went ; but ere an hour had passed, , 

Wo reach’d a meadow slanting to the North ; 

Down which a well-worn pathway courted ps 
n'o one gi'oen wicket in a privet hedge ; 

This, yielding, gave into a grassy walk 
Through crowded lilac-ambush trimly pruned ; 

And one warm gust, full-fed with perfume, blew 
Beyond us, as we enter’d in the cool. 

The garden stretches southward.’ — Tknnyson. 

The next few days passed quietly enough. Mildred, who had 
now assumed the entire management of the household, soon 
discovered that Olive’s four months of misrule and sliiftlessness 
had entailed on her an overplus of work, and, though she was 
never idle, she soon found that even her willing hands could 
hardly perform all the tasks laid on them, and that scarcely an 
interval of leisure was available tliroughout the day. 

‘ It will not be always so,’ she remarked, cheerfully, when 
Kichard took upon liiraself to remonstrate with her. ‘When I 
liave got things a little more into order, I mean to have plenty 
of time to myself. Polly and I have planned endless excursions 
to Podgiil and the out-wood, to stock the new fernery Roy is 
making for us, and I hope to accompany your father sometimes 
when he goes to Nateley and Winton.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, I mean to drive you over to Brough to-day. 
You must come, Aunt Milly. You are looking pale, Dr. John 
says, and the air will do you good.^ Huddle all those things 
into the basket,’ he continued, in peremptory voice that 
amused Mildred, and, acting on his' Words, he swept the neot 
pile of dusters and tea-cloths that ]^y beside her into Olive’s 
unlucky mending-basket, and then faced round on her with his 
most persuasive air. * It is such a delicious day, and you have 
been working like a galley-slave ever since you got up this 
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luorning/ he said, apologetically. ‘ My father would he quite 
troubled if he knew how hard you work. Do you know Dr. 
John threatens to tell him 

‘Dr. John had better mind his own business,^ returned 
Mildred, colouring. ‘Very well, Richard, you shall have your 
way as usual ; my head aches rather, and a drive wull be refresh- 
ing. Perhaps you could drop me at Kirkleatham on ^ur way 
home. I must return ]\Iiss Trelawny’s visit.^ 

Richard assented witli alacrity, and then bidding Mildred be 
ready for him in ten minutes, he hastened from the room. 

Mildred had noticed a great change in Richard during the 
last week; he seemed brighter, and was less carping and dis- 
^ agreeable in his manners to Olive ; and though he still snubbed 
her at times, there was an evident desire to i)reserve harmony in 
the family circle, whicli the others were not slow to api)reciate. 

In many little ways he show^ed Mildred that he w^as grateful 
to her for the added comfort of her presence ; any w’ant of 
regularity and order was peculiarly trying to him ; and now 
that he was no longer aggravated by Olivers carelessness and left- 
handed ways, he could afford even to be gracious to her, especi- 
ally as Mildred had succeeded in effecting some sort of reforma- 
tion in the offending hair and dress. 

‘ There, now you look nice, and Cardie will say so,' she said, 
as she fastened up the long braids, which no\r looked bright and 
glossy, and then settled the collar, w hich w^as as usual somewhat 
awry, and tied the black ribbon into a natty bow. ‘A little 
more time and care would not be wasted, Olive. We have no 
right to tease other people by our untidy w'ays, or to displease 
their eyes ; it is as much an act of selfishness as of indolence, 
and may be encouraged until it iJecomes a positive sin.' 

‘ Do you think so, Aunt Milly % ' 

‘ I am sure of it. Chrissy thinks me hard on her, but so much 
depends on the habits we form when quite young. I believe 
with many persons tidiness is an acquired virtue ; it requires 
some sort of education, and certainly not a little discipline.' 

‘ But, Aunt Milly, I thought some people were always tidy ; 
from their childhood, 1 mpan. Chriss and I never were,' she 
continued, sorrowfully. 

‘ Some people are methodical by nature ; Cardie, for example. 
Tliey early see the fitness and beauty of order. But, Olive, for 
your comfort, I am sure it is to be acquired.' 

‘ Not by me, Aunt Milly.' 

‘ My dear — why not ? It is only a question of patience^and 
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discipline. If you made tlic rule now of never going to a 
drawer in a hurry. When Chrissy wants anything, she jerks 
the contents of the whole drawer on the floor ; I have found 
her doing it more than once.’ 

‘She could not find her gloves, and Cardie was waiting,’ 
returned Olive, always desirous of screening another’s fault. 

‘ Yes ; hut she left it to you to pick up all the things again. 
If Chnss’s gloves were in their right place, no one need have 
been troubled. I could find my gloves blindfold.’ 

‘ I am always tidying my own and Chrissy ’s drawers, Aunt 
Milly ; but in a few days they are as bad as ever,’ returned 
Olive, helplessly. 

‘ Jlecause you never have time to search quietly for a thing. 
Did you look in the glass, Olive, wliile you were doing your 
hair this morning ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know. I think so. I was learning my German 
verses, I believe.’ 

‘ So Cardie bad a right to grumble over your crooked parting 
and unkempt appearance. You should keep your duties like 
the contents of your drawers, neatly piled on the top of each 
other. No lady can arrange her 'hair i)roperly and do German 
at the same time. Tell me, Olive, you have not so many head- 
aches since I got your father to forbid your sitting up so late at 
night’ 

‘No, Aunt Milly ; but all the same I wish you and lie had 
not made the rule ; it used to be such a quiet time.’ 

‘ And you learn all the quicker since you have had regular 
walks with Polly and Chriss.’ 

‘ I am less tired after my lessons, certainly. I thought that 
was because you took away»the mending-basket ; the stooping 
made my back ache, and ’ 

‘ 1 see,’ returned Mildred, with a satisfied smile. 

Olive’s muddy complexion was certainly clearer, and there 
was less heaviness in her gait, since she had judiciously insisted 
that the hours of rest should be kept intact. It had cost Olive 
some tears, however, for that quiet lime when the household 
were sleeping round her was very precious to the careworn girl. 

Richard gave vent to an audibl<^ expression of pleasure when 
he noticed his sister’s altered appearance, and his look of 
approbation was most pleasant to Mildred. 

‘ If you would only hold yourself up, and smile sometimes, 
you would really look as well as other people,’ was the qualified 
praise he gave her. 
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‘ I am glad you are pleased/ returned Olive, simply. ‘ I 
never expect you to admire me, Cardie. I am plainer than any 
one else, I know.’ 

‘ Yes ; but you have nice eyes, and what a quantity of hair,’ 
passing his hand over the thick coils in wliich Mildred had 
arranged it. ‘She looks a different girl, does she not, Aunt 
MiUy ? ’ 

‘ It is very odd, but I believe Cardie does not dislike me so 
much to-day,’ Olive said, when she wished her aunt good-night. 

She and Polly took turns every night in coming into 
Mildred’s room witli little olfers of service, but in rcfility to 
indulge in a cosy chat. It was characteristic of the girls that 
they never came together. Olive was silent and rcs(‘rve.d before 
Polly, and Polly was at times a little caustic in her wii. ‘ We 
mix as badly as oil and water,’ she said once. ‘ I shall always 
think Olive the most tiresome creature in the world. Chriss is 
far more amusiifg.’ 

‘ Why do you think so ? * asked Mildred, gently. She was 
always gentle with Olive ; these sort of we;iry natures need 
much patience and delicacy of handling, she thought. 

* He speaks more kindly, and he has looked at me several 
times, not in his critical way, but as if he were not so much 
displeased at my ap2)earance ; but. Aunt IVIilly, it is so odd, liis 
caring, I mean.’ 

‘ Wliy so, my dear ? ’ 

‘ If I loved a person very much, I sliould not care how they 
looked ; they might be ugly or deformed, but it would make no 
difference. Cardie’s love seems to vary somehow.’ 

‘ Anything unsightly is very grievous to him, but not in the 
way you mean, Olive. He is q)eculiarly tender over any 
physical infirmity. I liked his manner so to little Cathy 
Villers to-day.’ 

‘ But all the same he attaches too much imj)ortance to merely 
outward things,’ returned Olive, who sometimes showed tenacity 
in her opinions ; ‘ not that I blame him,’ she continued, as 
though she feared she liad been uncharitable, ‘ only that it is 
so odd.’ 

Mildred was in a somewhfdt gladsome mood as she prepared 
for her drive. It i chard’s thoughtfulness pleased her ; on the 
whole things were going well with her. Under her judicious 
management, the household had fallen into more equable and 
tranquil ways. There were fewer jars, and more opportunity 
for Key’s lurking spirit of fun to develop itself. She had had 
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two or three stormy scenes with Chriss ; but the little girl had 
already learned to respect the gentle firmiiess that would not 
abate one iota of lawful authority. 

^ We are learning our verbs from mornijig to night/ grumbled 
Chriss, in a confidential aside to Iloy ; ‘ that horrid one, “ to 
tidy,” you know. Aunt Milly is always in the imi)erative 
mood. I declare I am getting sick of it. Hannah or llachel 
used to* mend my gloves and things, and now she insists on iny 
doing it myself. I broke a dcjzen needles one afternoon to 
spite her, but she gave me the thirteenth with the same sweet 
smile. It is so tiresome not to be able to provoke people.* 

But even Chrissy was secretly hiarniiig to value the kind 
forbearance that bore with her wayward fancies, and the skil- 
fulness that helped her out of many a scrape. Mildred had 
made the rule that after six o’clock no lesson-books were to be 
opened. In the evening they either walked or drove, or sat on 
the lawn working, while Richard or Roy r(‘ad aloud, Mildred 
taking the opportunity to overlook her nieces’ work, and to 
remonstrate over the giant strides that Chriss’s needle was 
accustomed to takci. Even Olive owned tliese quiet times were 
very nice, while Mr. Lambei’t had once or twice been drawn 
into the charmed circle, and liad paced the terrace in lieu of 
the churchyard, irresistibly attracted by the pleasant spectacle. 

Mildre<l w'as doing wonders in her quiet w^ay ; she had 
jilnjady gained some insight into parish matters ; she had 
accompanied her lirotlier in his house-to-house visitation, and 
liad been much struck by the absence of anything like distress. 
l*overty was there, but not hard-griping w%‘int. As a general 
rule the peo})le were well-to-do, independent, and fairly 
respectable. One village had*a forlorn and somewhat neglected 
appearance ; but the generality of Mr. Lambert’s parishioners 
struck Mildred as far sux)erior to the London poor w^hom she 
had visited. 

As yet she had not seen the darker side of the picture ; she 
was shocked to hear Mr. Lambert speak on future occasions of 
the tendency to schism, and the very looso notions of morality 
that prevailed even among the better sort of people. The clergy 
had uphill wrork, he said. The n%w railway had brought a 
large influx of navvies, and the public-honses were aljvays full. 

‘The commandments are broken just as easily in sight of 
God’s hills as they are in the crowded and fetid alleys of our 
metropolis,’ he said once. ‘ Human nature is the same every- 
wdiere, even though it be glossed over by outw^ard respectability,’ 
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Mildred had already come in contact with the Ortolans more 
than once, and had on many occasions seen the green and yellow 
shawls flitting in and out of the cottages. 

‘They do a great deal of good, and are really very worthy 
creatures, in spite of their oddities,* observed Mr. Lambert once. 

‘ They live over at Hartley. There is a third one, an invalid, 
Miss Bathsheba, who is very different from the others, and is, I 
think, quite a superior person. When I think of the gaUant 
struggle they have carried on against trouble and poverty, one is 
inclined to forgive their little whims : it takes all sorts of people 
to make up a world, Mildred.* 

Mildred thoroughly enjoyed her drive. Kichard was in one 
of hjs brightest moods, and talked with more animation than 
usual, and seeing that his aunt was really interested in learning 
all about their surroundings, he insisted on putting up the 
pony-carriage, and took Mildred to see the church and the 
castle. 

The vicarage and churchyard were so pleasantly situated, and 
the latter looked so green and shady, that she was disappointed 
to find the inside of the church very bare and neglected-looking, 
while the damp earthy atmosphere spoke of infrequent services. 

There were urgent need of repairs, and a general shabbiness 
of detail that wtis pitiable : the high wooden pews looked comfort- 
less, ordinary candles evidently furnished a dim and insufficient 
light. Mildred felt quite oppressed as she left the building. 

‘ There can be no true Church-spirit here, Kichard. Fancy 
worshipping in that damp, mouldy place ; are there no zealous 
workers here, who care to beautify tlieir cburch V 

Kichard shook his head. ‘We cannot complain of our want 
of privileges after that. I have b^en speaking to iny father, and 
I really fancy we shall acquire a regular choir next year, and if 
so we shall turn out the Morrisons and Gunnings. My father 
is over-lenient to people*s prejudices ; it grieves him to disturb 
long-rooted customs.’ 

‘ Where are we going now, Kichard ? ’ 

‘To Brough Castle ; the ruin stands on a little hill just by ; 
it is one of the celebrated Countess of Pembroke’s castles. You 
know the legend, Aunt Milfy ? ’ 

‘ No, I cannot say that I do.’ 

‘ She seems to have been a strong-minded person, and was 
always building castles. It was prophesied that as long as she 
went on building she would not die, and in consequence her 
rage for castle-building increased with her age ; but at last there 
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was a severe frost, during which no work could be ’carried on, 
and so the poor countess died.* 

‘ Wliat a lovely view there is from here, Eichard.* 

^ Yes, that long level of green to our left is where the cele- 
brated Brough fair is held. The country people use it as a date, 
“ last Brough Hill,** as they say — the word “ Brough ** comes from 
“ Brufjh,** a fortification. My father has written a very clever 
pap jr on the origin of the names of places ; it is really very 
interesting.* 

‘ Some of the names are so quaint* — Smardale,** for example.* 
‘Let me see, that has a Danish termination, and means 
Butter-dale — “ dale ’* from “ dal,** a valley ; Garsdale, grass-dale ; 
Sleddale, from “ slet,’* jilain, the o[)en level plain or dale, and so 
on. I recollect my father told us tliat “ Kirkby,** on the contrary, 
is always of Christian origin, as “ Kirkby Stephen/* and “ Kirkby 
Kendal ,•’* but perhaps you are not fond of etymology, Aunt Milly.* 
‘ On the contrary, it is rather a favourite study of mine ; go 
on, Eichard. 1 want to know how Kirkby Stephen got its 
name.* 

‘ I must quote my father again, then. He thinks the 
victorious Danes found a kirk with houses near it, and called 
the place Kirkby, and they afterwards learnt that the church 
was dedicated to St. Stephen, the x>roto-n)artyr, and then added 
his name to distinguish it from the other Kirkbys.* 

‘ It must have been rather a dilferent church, Eichard.* 

‘I see I must go on quoting. He says, “We can almost 
I)icture to ourselves that low, narrow, quaint old church, with 
its rude walls and thatched roof.** But, Aunt Milly, we must 
be thinking of returning, if we are to call on the Trelawnys. 
By the bye, what do you tlifbk of them ? * 

‘ Of Mr. Trelawny, you mean, for I certainly did not exchange 
three words with his daughter.* 

‘ I noticed she was very silent ; she generally is when he is 
present. What a pity it is they do not understand each other 
better.* 

He seemed waiting for her to speak, but Mildred, who was 
taking a last lingering look at the ruin, was slow to resj^ond. 

‘He seems very' masterful,* she said at last when they had 
entered the pony-carriage, and were driving homewards. 

‘ Yes, and what is worse, so narrow in his views. He is very 
kind to me, and I get on with him tolerably well/ continued 
Eichard, modestly ; * hut I can understand the repressing in- 
tiuence under which ^he lives.* 
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‘ It seems so strange for a father not to uiidersiaiid his 
daugliter.^ 

‘ I believe he is fond of her in his own way ; he can hardly 
help being proud of her. You see, he lost his two boys when 
they were lads in a dreadful way; they were both drowned in 
bathing, and he has never got over their loss ; it is really very 
hard for him, especially as his wife died not very long^ after- 
wards. Tlioy say the shock killed her.’ 

‘ Poor man, he has known no ordinary trouble. I can under- 
stand how lonely it must be for her.’ 

‘Yes, it is all the worse that she does not care for the people 
about here. With the exception of us and the Delawares, she 
has no friends — no intimate friends, 1 inciin.’ 

‘ Her exclusiveness is to blame, then ; our neighbours seem 
really very kind-hearted.’ 

‘Yes, but they are not her sort. I think you like the 
Delawares yourself. Aunt Milly ? ’ 

‘ Very much. 1 was just going to ask you more about them. 
Mrs. Delaware is very nice, but it struck me that she is not 
equal to her husband.’ 

‘No; he is a fine fellow. You see, she was only a yeoman’s 
daughter, and he educated her to be his wdfe.’ 

‘ That accounts for her homely speech.’ 

‘ My father married them. She was a perfect little rustic 
beauty, he says. She ran away from school twice, and at last 
told Mr. Delaware that he might marry her or not as he pleased, 
but she would have no more of the schooling ; if she were not 
nice enough for him, she was for Farmer Morrison of Wharton 
Hall, and of course that decided the question.’ 

I hope she makes him a good \tife.’ 

‘ Very, and he is exceedingly fond of her, though she makes 
him uneasy at times. Her connections are not very desirable, 
and she can never be made to understand that they are to be 
kept in the background. I have seen him sit on thorns duiing 
a whole evening, looking utterly wretched, while she dragged 
in Uncle Greyson and Brother Ben every other moment.’ 

‘ I wish slie would dress more quietly ; she looks very unlike 
a clergyman’s wife.’ 

Richard smiled. ‘ Miss Trelawmy is very fond of driving 
over to Warcop Vicarage. She enjoys talking to Mr, Delaware, 
but I have noticed his wife looks a little sad at not being able 
to join in their conversation ; possibly she regrets the schooling 
but here Ricliard’s attention was diverted by a drove of oxen, 
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and as soon as the road was clear he had started a new topic, 
wliich lasted till they reached their destination. 

Kirkleatham was a large red castellated building built on a 
slight eminence, and delightfully situated, belted in with green 
meadows, and commanding lovely views of soft distances ; that 
from the terrace in front of the house was especially beautiful, 
the church and town of Kirkby Stephen distinctly visible, and the 
grojipmg of the dark hills at once varied and full of loveliness. 

As they drove through the slirubbery Richard had a glimpse 
of a white dress and a broad-brimmed hat, and stopping the 
pony-carriage, he assisted Mildred to alight. 

‘ Here is Miss Trelawny, sitting under lier favourite tree ; 
you had better go to her. Aunt Milly, while I find some one to 
take the mare ; ’ and as Mildred obeyed, Miss Trelawny laid 
down her book, and greeted her with greater cordiality than 
she had shown on the previous visit. 

‘ Papa is somewhere about the grounds ; you can find him,’ 
she said when Richard came up to them, and as he departed 
somewhat reluctantly, she led Mildred to a shady corner of the 
lawn, where some basket-chairs, and a round table strewn with 
work and books, made up a scene of rustic comfort. 

The blue curling smoke rose from the distant town into the 
clear afternoon air, the sun shone on the old church tower, the 
hills lay in soft violet shadow. 

‘ I hope you admire our view ? ’ asked Miss Trelawny, with 
her full, steady glance at Mildrecl ; and again Mildred noticed 
the peculiar softness, as well as brilliancy, of her eyes. ‘ I 
think it is even more beautiful than that which you see from 
the vicarage windows. Mr. Lambert and I have often had a 
dispute on that subject.’ • 

‘ But you have not the river — that gives such a charm to 
ours. I would not exchange those snatches of silvery brightness 
for your greater distances. What happiness beautiful scenery 
affords ! hopeless misery seems quite incompatible with those 
ranges of softly-tinted hills.’ 

A pensive — almost a melancholy — look crossed Miss Tre- 
lawny’s face, 

‘The worst of it is, that our* moods and Nature’s do not 
) always harmonise ; sometimes the sunshine has a chilling 
brightness when we are not exactly attuned to it. One must 

be really susceptible — in fact, an artist — if one could find 
happiness in the mere circumstance of living in a beautiful 
district like ours.’ 
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‘I hope you do not undervalue your privileges,’ returned 
Mildred, smiling. 

‘No, I am never weary of expatiating on them ; but all the 
same, one asks a little more of life.’ 

‘ In what way ? ’ 

‘ In every possible way,’ arching her brows, with a sort of 
impatience. ‘Wliat do rational human beings generally re- 
quire ? — work — fellowship — possible sympathy.’ , 

‘ All of which are to be had for the asking. Nay, my dear 
Miss Trelawny,’ as Ethel’s sliglit shrug of the shoulders testified 
her dissent, ‘where human beings are more or less congregated, 
there can be no lack of these.’ 

‘ They may possibly differ in the meaning we attach to our 
words. I am not speaking of the labour market, which is 
already glutted.* 

‘ Nor I.’ 

‘ The question is,’ continued the young philosopher, wearily, 
‘ of what possible use are nine-tenths of the unmarried women ? 
half of them marry to escape from the unbearable routine and 
vacuum of their lives.’ 

Ethel spoke with such mournful candour, that Mildred’s first 
feeling of astonishment changed into pity — so young and yet so 
cynical — and with such marginal wastes of unfulfilled purpose. 

‘ When there is so much trouble and faultiness in the world,’ 
she answered, ‘ there must be surely work enough to satisfy the 
most hungry nature. Have you not heard it asserted. Miss 
Trelawny, that nature abhors a vacuum ? ’ 

To her surprise, a shade crossed Miss Trelawny ’s face. 

‘ You talk so like our village Mentor, that I could almost 
fancy I were listening to him. Are there no duties but the 
seven corporal works of mercy, Miss Lambert ? Is the intellect 
to play no part in the bitter comedy of women’s lives ? ’ 

‘You would prefer tragedy?’ questioned Mildred, with a 
slight twitching of the corner of her mouth. It was too 
absurdly incongruous to hear this girl, radiant with health, and 
glorying in her youth, sjjeaking of the bitter comedy of life. 
Mildred began to accuse her in her own mind of unreal senti- 
ment, and the vaporous utteAngs of girlish spleen ; but Ethel’s 
intense earnestness disarmed her of this suspicion. 

‘ I have no respect for the people ; they are utterly brutisli 
and incapable of idevation. I am horrifying you, Miss Lambert, 
but indeed I am not speaking without proof. At one time I 
took great interest in the parish, and used to hold mothers’ 
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meetings — pleasant evenings for the women. I used to give 
them tea, and let them bring their needlework, on condition 
they listened to my reading. Mr. Lambert approved of my 
plan ; he only stipulated that as I was so very young — in age, I 
supj)ose, he meant — that Miss Prissy Ortolan should assist me.’ 

‘And it was an excellent idea,’ returned Mildred, warmly. 

‘Ygs, but it proved an utter failure,’ sighed Ethel. ‘The 
women liked the tea, and I believe they got through a great 
deal of needlework, only Miss Prissy saw after that ; but they 
cared no more for the reading than Minto would,’ stooping down 
to pat the head of a large black retriever that lay at her feet. 
‘ I had planned a course of progressive instruction, that should 
combine information with amusement ; but I found they pre- 
ferred their own gossip. I asked one woman, who looked more 
intelligent tlian the others, how she had liked Jean Ingelow’s 
beautiful poem, “ Two Brothers and a Sermon,” which 1 had 
thought simple enough to suit even their coniprehensions, and 
she replied, “Eh, it was fine drow'sy stuff, and w^ould rock off 
half-a-dozen crying babies.” ’ 

Mildred smiled. 

‘ I gave it up after that. I believe Miss Tabitha and Miss 
Prissy manage it. They read little tracts to tlnun, and the 
women do not talk half so much ; but it’s very disheartening to 
think one^s theory had failed.’ 

‘You soared a little beyond them, you see.’ 

‘ I suppose so ; but I thought their life was prosaic enough ; 
but here comes iny father and Bichard. I see they have Dr. 
Heriot with them.’ 

Ethel spoke quietly, but Mildred thought there was a slight 
change in her manner, whicH became less animated. 

Dr. Heriot looked both surprised and pleased when he saw 
Mildred ; he placed himself beside her, and listened with great 
interest to tlie account of their afternoon’s drive. On this occa- 
sion, Mildred’s quiet fluency did not desert her. 

Mr. Trelawny was less stiff and ceremonious in his own 
house ; he insisted, with old-fashioned politeness, that they 
should remain for some refreshment, and he himself conducted 
Mildred to the top of the tower, from which tliere was an 
extensive view. 

On their return, they found a charming little tea-tahle set 
out under the trees ; and Ethel, in her white gown, with pink 
May blossoms in her hair, was crossing the lawn with Bichard. 
Dr. Heriot was still lounging complacently in his basket-chair. 
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Ethel made a charming hostess ; but she spoke very little to 
any one but Richard, who hovered near her, with a happy 
boyish-looking face. Mildred had never seen him to such 
advantage ; he looked years younger, when the grave restraint 
of his manners relaxed a little ; and’ she was struck by the 
unusual softness of his ‘ dark eyes. In Jris best moods, Richard 
was undoubtedly attractive in the presence of elder men. He 
showed a modest deference to their opinions, and at the rame 
time displayed sucHi intelligence, that Mildred felt secretly 
proud of him. lie was evidently a great favourite with IMr. 
Trelawny and his daughter. Ethel constantly appealed to him, 
and the squire scolded him for coming so seldom. 

The hour was a pleasant one, and Mildred thoroughly 
enjoyed it. Just as they were dispersing, and the pony-carriage 
was coming round. Dr. Heriot approached Ethel. 

‘Well, have you been to see poor Jessie?’ he asked, a little 
anxiously. 

Miss Trelawny shook her head. 

‘You know I never promised,’ she returned, as though trying 
to defend herself. 

‘I never think it fair to extort promises — people’s better 
moods so rapidly pass away. If you remember, I only advised 
you to do so. I thought it would do you both good.’ 

‘You need not rank us in the same category,’ she returned, 
proudly j ‘ you are such a leveller of classes, Dr. Heriot.’ 

‘Forgive me, but when you reach Jessie’s standard of excel- 
lence, I would willingly do so. Jessie is a living proof of my 
theory — that we are all equal — and the education and refine- 
ment on which you lay such stress are only adventitious adjuncts 
to our circumstances. In one sen^e — we are old friends, Miss 
Trelawny ; and 1 may speak plainly, I know — I consider Jessie 
greatly your superior,’ 

A quick sensitive colour rose to Ethel’s face. Tliey were 
walking through the shrubbery ; and for a moment she turned 
her long neck aside, as though to hide her pained look ; but she 
answered, cfilmly — 

‘ We differ so completely in our estimates of things ; I am 
quite aware how high I stanS in Dr. Heriot’s opinion.’ 

‘ Are you sure of that ? ’ answering her with the sort of 
amused gentleness with which one would censure a child. ‘ I 
am apt to keep my thoughts to myself, and am not quite so easy 
to read as you are. Miss Trelawny. So you will not go and 
see my favourite Jessie?’ with a persuasive smile. 
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‘ No/ she said, colouring high ; ‘ I am hot in the mood for 
it’ 

‘ Then we will say no more about it ; and my remedy has 
failed.’ But though he talked pleasantly to her for the remainder 
of the way, Mildred noticed he had his grave look, and that 
Ethel failed to rally her spirits. 
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CHAPTER X 

TliK HUSlI-BEAKlNd 

* Heigho ! daises and buttercups, 

, Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall, 

A sunshiny world full of laughter and leisure, 

And fresh liearts unconscious of sorrow and tlirall ! 

Send down on their jdeasure smiles passing its measure, 

God that is over us all.’ — J ean Ingklow. 

Mildred soon became accustomed to Dr. neriot’s constant 
presence about the bouse, and the slight restraint she liad at 
first felt rapidly wore otf. 

She soon looked upon it as a matter of course to see him at 
least three evenings in the week ; loneliness was not to his taste, 
and in consequence, when he was not otherwise engaged, he 
generally shared their evening meal at the vicarage, and remained 
an hour afterwards, talking to Mr. Lambert or iliehard. Mildred 
ceased to start with surprise at finding him in the early morning 
turning over the hocjks in her brother’s study, or helj)iiig Polly 
and Chriss in their new fernery. Polly was made hapj)y by 
frequent invitations to her guarclian’s house, where slie soon 
made herself at home, coining back to Mildred with delightful 
accounts of how her guardian had allowed her to dust his hooks 
and mend his gloves ; and how he had approved of the French 
coffee she had made him. 

One afternoon Chriss and she had been in the kitchen, 
concocting all sorts of delicious messes, which Dr. lleriot, Cardie, 
and Roy were expected to after wai’ds. 

Dr. Heriot gave an amusingly grajjhic account of the feast 
afterwards to Mildred, and his old liousekeepePs astonishment at 
* them nasty and Frenchified dishes.’ 

Polly had carried in the omelette herself, and placed it with 
a flushed, triumphant face before him, her dimpled elbows 
still whitened with flour ; the dishes were all charmingly 
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garlanded with flowers and leaves — tiAy breast-knots of geranium 
and heliotrope lay beside each plate. Polly had fastened a great 
cream-coloured rose into Olivers drooping braids, which she wore 
reluctantly. 

‘ I wish you could have seen it all, Miss Lambert ; it was the 
prettiest thing possible ; they had transformed my bachelor’s 
den injio a perfect bower, lioy must have helped them, and 
given some of his artistic touches. There were great trailing 
sprays of ivy, and fern-fronds in my terra-cotta vases, and 
baskets of wild roses and ox-eyed daisies ; never was my fSfe day 
so charmingly inaugurated before. The worst of it was that 
Polly expected me to taste all her dishes in succession ; and 
Chriss insisted on my eating a large slice of the frosted cake.’ 

Mildred was not present at Dr. Heriot’s birthday paity ; she 
had preferred staying with her brother, but she found he had 
not forgotten her ; the guests w'ere surprised in their turn by 
finding a handsome gift beside each plate, a print that Roy had 
long coveted, Trench on Parables for Richard, Schiller’s works for 
Olive, a neat little writing-desk for Polly, and a silk -lined work- 
basket for Chriss, w ho coloured and looked uncomfortable over the 
gift. Polly had orders to carry a beautiful book on Ferns to 
Aunt Milly, and a slice of the iced-cake with Dr. Heriot’s 
compliments, and regrets that she had not tasted the omelette 
— a message that Polly delivered with the utmost solemnity. 

‘ Oh, it was so nice. Aunt Milly ; Dr. Ileriot is so good and 
indulgent. I think he is the best man living — ^just to please us he 
let us serve up the coffee in those beautiful cups without handles, 
that he values so, and that have cost I don’t know how much 
money; and Olive droppedhersjbecause she said it burnt her fingers, 
and broke it all to fragments. Livy looked ready to cry, but 
Dr. Heriot only laughed, and would not let Cardie scold her.’ 

* That was kind of Dr. Heriot.’ 

‘He is never anything but kind. I am sure some of the 
things disagreed with him, but he would taste them all ; and 
then afterwards — oh, Aunt Milly, it \va8 so nice — we sang glees 
in the twdlight, and when it got cpiite dark, he told us a splendid 
ghost-story — only it turned out a dr^m — ^which spoilt it rather ; 
and lauglied at Chrissy and me because we looked a little pale 
when the lamp came in. I am sure Richard enjoyed it as well 
as us, for he rubbed his hands and said, “ Excellent,” when he 
had finished.’ 

Mildred looked at her book when the girls had retired, fairly 
wearied with chattering. It was just what she had wanted 
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How thoughtful of Hr. Heriot. Her name was written in full ; 
and for the first time she had a chance of criticising the hold, 
clear handwriting. ‘From a family friend — John Heriot,’ was 
written just underneath. After all, had it not been a little 
churlish of her to refuse going with the children ? The evening 
had gone very heavily with her ; her brother had been in one 
of his taciturn moods and had retired to his room early ; and 
finding the house empty, and somewhat desolate, she « had 
betaken herself to the moonlighted paths of the churchyard, and 
had more than once wished she could peep in unseen on the party. 

It was not long afterwards that j^tildred was induced to 
partake of l)r. Heriot’s hospitality. 

It was the day before the Castlesteads Hush^bearing. Mildred 
was in the town with Olive and Polly, when, just as they were 
turning the corner by the King’s Arms, a heavy shower came 
on ; and Dr. Heriot, who was entering his own door, beckoned 
to them to run across and take shelter. 

Hr. Heriot’s house stood in a secluded corner of the market- 
place, behind the King’s Arms ; the bank was on the left-hand 
side, and from the front windows there was a good view of the 
market-place, the town pump, and butter market, and the quaint, 
old-fashioned shops. 

The shops of Kirkby Stephen drove a brisk trade, in spite of 
the sleepy air that pervaded them, and the curious intermi.Kturc 
of goods that they patronised. 

The confectioner’s was also a china shop, and there was a 
millinery room upstairs, while the last new music was only 
X>rocurable at the tin shop. Jams and groceries could bo 
l^rocured at the druggist’s, while the fashionable milliner of the 
town was also the ]jostmistrcss. t)n certain days the dull little 
butcher’s shop, with its picturesque gable and overhanging 
balcony, was guileless of anything but its chopping-blocks, and 
perhaps the liMf-carcase of a sheep ; beef was not always to be 
had for the asking, a fact which London housekeepers were 
slow to understand. 

On Mondays the town wore a more thriving appearance ; Inige 
wagons blocked up the mpket-place, stalls containing all sorts 
of wares occupied the central area, the countrywomen sold 
chickens and eggs, and tempting rolls of fresh hiitter, the gentle-* 
men farmers congregated round the King’s Arms ; towards 
afternoon, horse-dealers tried their horses’ paces up and down the 
long street, while the village curs made themselves conspicuous 
barking at their heels. 
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‘ I hope you will always make use of me in this way,’ said 
Dr. Heriot, as he shook Mildred’s wet cloak, and ushered them 
into the hall ; ‘ the rain has damped you already, but I hope it 
is only a passing shower for the little rush-bearers’ sakes to- 
morrow.’ 

‘ The barometer points to fair,’ observed Polly, anxiously. 

‘ Yes, and this shower will do all the good in the world, lay 
the dust, and render your long drive enjoyable. Ah ! Miss 
Lambert, you have found out wliy Olive honours me by so many 
visits,’ as Mildred glanced round the large handsome hall, fitted 
up by glass bookcases ; and with its carpeted lloor and round 
table, ajid brackets of blue dragon china looking thoroughly 
comfortable. • 

‘ Tliis is my dining-room and consulting-room ; my surgery 
is elsewhere,’ continued Dr. Heriot. ‘ My drawing-room is so 
little used, that 1 am afraid Marjory often forgets to draw up 
the blinds.’ And he showed Mildred the low-ceiled pleasant 
rooms, well-furnished, and tastefully arranged ; but the drawing- 
room having the bare disused air of a room that a woman’s foot- 
step seldom enters. Mildred longed to droop the curtain into 
less stiff folds, and to fill the empty vases with flowers. 

Polly spoke out her thought immediately afterwards. 

‘ I mean to come in every morning on my way to school, 
and pull up the blinds, and fill that china bowl with roses. 
Marjory won’t mind anything I <lo.’ 

‘Your labour will be wasted, Polly,’ returned her guardian, 
rather sadly. ‘No one but Mrs. Sadler, or Miss Ortolan, or 
perhaps Mrs. Northcote, ever sits on that yellow couch. Your 
roses would waste their sweetness on the desert air ; no one 
would look at them, or sinetl them ; but it is a kind thought, 
little one,’ with a gentle, approving smile. 

‘ Which room was the scene of Polly’s- feast ? ’ asked Mildred, 
curiously. 

‘ Oh, the den — I mean the room I generally inhabit ; it is 
snug, and opens into the conservatory ; and I have grown to 
like it somehow. Now, Polly, you must make us some tea ; 
but the question is, will you favojir the yellow couch afid the 
empty rose-bowls, Miss Lambert, or do you prefer the dining- 
room ? ’ 

‘ Dr. Heriot, what do you mean by treating Aunt Milly so 
stiffly ? of course we shall have tea in the den, as usual’ But 
he interrupted her by a brief whisper in her ear, which made 
her laugh and clap her hands. Evidently there was some 
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delightful secret between them, for Polly’s eyes sparkled as she 
stood holding his arm with both hands ; and even Dr. Hcriot’s 
twinkled with amusement. 

‘Miss Lambert, Polly wants to know if you can keep a 
secret ? I don’t think you look dangerous, so you shall be 
shown the mystery of the den.’ 

‘ Does Olive know % ’ asked Mildred, looking at the girl as 
she sat hunching lier shoulders, as usual, over a book. 

‘Yes, but she does not approve. Olive never approves of 
anything nice,’ returned Polly, saucily. ‘ Let us go very 
quietly ; he generally whistles so loudly that ho never hears 
anything ; ’ and as Polly softly opened the door, very clear, 
sweet whistling was distinctly audible. * 

There was a little glas.s-liouse beyond the cosy room they 
were entering ; and there, amongst flowers and canaries, and 
gaily-striped awning, in his old blue cricketing coat, was Roy 
painting. 

Dr. lleriot beckoned Mildred to come nearer, and she liad 
ample leisure to admire the warm sunshiny tints of a small 
landscape, to which he was jiutting finishing touches, until the 
melodious whistling ceased, and an exclamation of delight from 
Polly made him turn round. 

‘ Aunt Milly, this is too bad ; you have stolen a march on 
me ; ’ and Roy’s fair face was suffused for a moment. ‘ I owe 
Dr. John a grudge for this,’ threatening him with his palette 
and brush. 

Polly could not resist the pleasure of showing her aunt the 
mysteries of Bluebeard’s den. ‘ When you miss your boy, you 
will know where to find him in future, Miss Lambert,’ 

‘ Roy, dear, you must not be vexed. I had no idea Polly’s 
secret had anything to do with you,’ said Mildred, gently. ‘Dr. 
Heriot is very good to allow you to make use of this pleasant 
studio.’ 

Roy’s brow cleared like magic. 

‘ I am glad you think so. I was only afraid you would talk 
nonsense, as Livy does, about waste of time, and hiding talents 
under *a bushel. Holloa, Liyy, I did not know you were there ; 
no offence intended ; but you do talk an awful quantity of 
rubbish sometimes.’ 

‘ I only said it was a pity you did not tell papa about it ; 
your being an artist, I mean;*^swered Olive, mildly ; but Roy 
interrupted her impatiently, 

‘You know I cannot bear disappointing him, but of course 
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it has to be told. Aunt Milly, do you think my fatlier would 
ask Dad Fabian down to see Polly ? I should so like to have a 
talk with him. You see, Dr. John is only an amateur ; he 
cannot tell me if I am ever likely to be an artist,’ finished Eoy, 
a little despondingly. 

‘ I am not much of a critic, but I like your picture, Roy ; it 
looks so fresh and sunny. I could almost feel as though I 
were sitting down on that mossy bank ; and that little girl in 
her red cloak is charming.’ 

Roy coloured bashfully ovtT the praise. 

^ I tell him that with his few advantages he does wonders ; 
he has only picked up desultory lessons here and there,’ observed 
Dr. Heriot. « 

^ That old fellow at Sedbergh taught me to grind colours, 
and I fell in with an artist at York once. I don’t mind you 
knowing a bit, Aunt Milly; only’ — lowering his voice so as 
not to be heard by the others — ‘ 1 want to get an opinion worth 
having, and be sure I am not only the dabbler Dick thinks me, 
before I bother the Padre about it ; but I shall do no good at 
anything else, let Dick say what he will ; ’ a touch of defiance 
and hopelessness in his voice, very different from his ordinary, 
saucy manners. Evidently Roy was in earnest for once in his life. 

‘You are quite right, Roy ; it is the most beautiful life in 
the world,’ broke in I’olly, enthusiastically. ‘ It is nobler to 
try at that and fail, than to be the most successful lawyer in 
the world.’ 

‘The gentlemen of the robe would thank you, Polly. Do 
you know, I have a great resjiect for a learned hamster.’ 

‘ All that Polly knows about them is, they wear a wig and 
carry a blue bag,’ observed Roy, with one of his odd chuckles. 

‘ What a Bohemian you are, Polly.’ 

‘I like what is best and brightest and most loveable in life,’ 
returned Polly, undauntedly. ‘I think you are an artist by 
nature, because you care so much for beautiful scenery, and arc 
so quick to see different shades and tints of colouring. Dad 
Fabian is older, and grander, far — but you talk a little like him, 
Roy ; your words have the same ring, somehow.’ 

‘i?olly is a devout believer ifi Roy’s capabilities,’ observed 
Dr. lleriot, half-seriously and half-laughing. ‘You are fortun- 
ate, Roy, to have inspired so much faith already ; it must warm 
up your landscapes and brighten your horizons for you. After 
all, there is nothing like sympathy in thi.s world,’ with a 
scarcely audible sigh. 
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‘ Dr. Heriot, tea is ready/ broke in Polly, with one of her 
quick transitions from enthusiasm to matter-of-fact reality, as 
she moved as though by right to her place at the head of the 
table, and looked as though slie expected her guardian to seat 
himself as usual beside her ; while Dr. Heriot drew up a com- 
fortable rocking-chair for Mildred. Certainly the den j)resented 
a cheerful aspect to-niglit ; the little glass-house, as Dr. Heriot. 
generally termed it, witli its easel and flowers, and its pleasant 
glimpse of the narrow garden and blue hills behind, looked 
picturesque in the afternoon light ; the rain had ceased, the 
canaries burst into loud song, there was a delicious fragrance of 
verbena and heliotrope ; Roy stretched liis lazy length on the 
little red couch, his lair head in marked contrast with Mildred^s 
brown coils ; a groat crimson-hearted rose lay beside her plate. 

Dr. Heriot’s den certainly lacked no visible comfort ; there 
were easy -chairs for lounging, small bookcases filled with 
favourite books, a writing-table, and a marble stand, with a silver 
reading-lamp, that gave the softest possible light ; one or two 
choice prints enlivened the walls. Dr. Heriot evidently kept 
up a luxurious bachelor’s life, for the table was covered with 
good things ; and Mildred ventured to praise the excellent 
Westmorland cakes. 

‘ Marjory makes better girdle-cakes than Nan,* observed Polly. 
^ Do you know what ray guardian calls tliem, Aunt Milly ? * 

^ You should allow Mi.ss Lambert to finish hers first,* remon- 
strated Dr. Heriot. 

‘ He calls them ‘‘sudden deaths.*** 

‘ Miss Lambert is looking quite pale, and laying down hers. 
I must help myself to some to reassure her ; * and Dr. Heriot 
suited his action to his words. ‘ I ‘perfectly scandalise Marjory 
by telling her theyvare very unwholesome, but she only says, 
“ Hod tongue o’ ye, doctor ; t* kyuks are an weel enuff ; en’ill 
hurt nin o* ye, if y*ill tak ’em i* moderation.” * 

‘ T think Marjory is much of a muchness with Nan in point 
of obstinacy.’ 

‘ Nan*s habits bewilder me,* observed Mildred. ‘ She eats so 
little flesh meat, as she calls it ; and whatever time I go into 
the kitchen, she seems pei'petually at tea.* 

‘ Ay, four o’clock tea is the great meal of the day ; the 
servants certainly care very little for meat here, 1 am often 
surprised, when I go into the cottages, to see the number of cakes 
just freshly baked ; it is the most tempting meal they have. 
The girdle-cakes, and the little black teapot on the hob, and not 
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unfrequently a great pile of brown toast, have often struck me 
as so appetising after a cold, wet ride, that I have often shared 
a bit and a sup with them. Have you ever heard of Kendal 
wigs, Miss Lambert ? ’ 

Mildred shook her head. 

‘ They are very favourite cakes. Many a farmcr^s wife on a 
market-day thinks her purchases incomplete without bringing 
liom€ a goodly quantity of wigs. I am rather fond of them my- 
self. All my oat-bread, or havre-bread as they call it, is sent 
me by an old patient who lives at Kendal. Do you know there 
is a quaint proverb, very much used here, as crafty as a Kendal 
fox » i ’ 

‘ Wliat is the origin of that ? ’ asked Mildred, much amused. 

‘ Well, it is doubtful. It may owe its origin to some sly old 
Reynard who in days long since “ e.scaped the hunter many times 
and oft ; ” or it might x^ossibly originate in some family of the 
name of Fox living at Kendal, and noted for their business 
habits and prudence. There are two proverbs peculiar to this 
country.’ 

‘ You mean the Pendragon one,’ observed Roy. 

‘ Vos.’ 

‘ Let Utcr Pendragon do what he can, 

Eden will run ivherc Eden ran.’ 

‘ You look mystified, Miss Lambert ; but at Pendragon Castle 
in MalJerstang there may still he seen traces of an attempt 
to turn the waters of Eden from their natural and wonted 
channel, and cause them to flow round the castle and fill the 
moat.’ 

‘ Ilow curious ! ’ * 

‘ Proverbs' have been rightly defined “as the wisdom of the 
many and the wit of one.” In one particular I believe this 
saying has a deep truth hidden in it. One who has studied the 
Westmorland character, says that its meaning is, that the 
peoxde living on the hanks of the Eden are as firm and persever- 
ing in their own way as the river itself ; and that when they 
have once made up their minds as^to what is their duty, all 
attempts to turn them aside from walking in the right way and 
doing their duty are equally futile.’ 

‘ Hurrah for the Edenites ! ’ exclaimed Roy, enthusiastically. 
-‘I don’t believe there is a county in England to beat Westmor- 
land.’ 

‘ I must tell you wliat a quaint old writer says of it. “ Here 
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is cold comfort from nature,” he writes, “but somewhat of 
warmth from industry : that the laud is barren is God’s good 
pleasure ; the people painful (i.g. painstaking), their praise.” 
But I am afraid I must not enlighten your minds any more on 
proverbial philosophy, as it is time for me to set off on my 
evening round. A doctor can use scant ceremony, Miss 
Lambert.’ 

* It is time you dismissed us,’ returned Mildred, rising ; * we 
have trespassed too long on your time already ; ’ but, in spite 
of her efforts, she failed to collect her party. Only Olive 
accompanied her home. Roy returned to his painting and 
whistling, and Polly stayed behind to water the flowers and 
keep him company. 

The next day proved fine and cloudless, and at the appointed 
time the old vicarage wagonette started off, with its bevy of 
boys and girls, with Mildred to act as chaperone, 

Mildred was loath to leave lier brother alone for so long a 
day, but Dr. Heriot promised to look in on him, and bring her 
a report in the afternoon. 

The drive to Castlesteads was a long one, but Roy was in 
one of his absurd moods, and Polly and he kept up a lively 
exchange of repartee and jest, which amus(*.d the rest of the. 
party. On their way they passed Musgrave, the church and 
vicarage lying pleasantly in the green meadows, on the very 
banks of the Eden ; but Roy snorted contemptuously over 
Mildred’s admiring exclamation — 

‘ It looks very pretty from this distance, and would make a 
tolerable picture ; and I don’t deny the walk by the river-bank 
is pleasant enough in summer-time, but you would be soiTy to 
live there all the year round, Aunt Milly.’ 

‘ Is the vicarage so comfortless, then ? ’ 

‘ Vicarage I It is little better than a cottage. It is positively 
bare, and mean, miserable little wainscoted rooms looking on a 
garden full of currant-bxishes and London-pride. In winter the 
river Hoods the meadows, and comes up to the sitting-room 
window ; just a place for rheumatism and agues and low fevers. 
I wonder Mr. Wigram can endure it I ’ 

‘There are the Northcotes overtaking us, Cardie,’ interrupted 
Chriss, eagerly ; ‘ give the browns a touch-up ; I don’t wanf 
them to pass us.’ 

Richard did as he was requested, and the browns evidently 
resenting the liberty, there was soon a good distance between 
the two wagonettes ; and shortly afterwards the pretty little 
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village of Castlesteads came in sight, with its beeches and white 
cottages and tall May-pole. » 

‘ There is no time to be lost, Cardie. I can hear the hand 
already. We must make straight for the park.’ 

‘ We had better get down and walk, then, while George sees 
to the horses, or we shall lose the procession. Come, Aunt 
Milly, we are a little late, 1 am afraid ; and we must introduce 
you to Mrs. Chesterton of the Hall in due form.’ 

Mildred obeyed, and the little party hurried along the road, 
where knots of gaily-dressed people were already stationed to 
catch the first glimpse of the rush-bearers. The park gates were 
wide open, and a group of ladies, with a tplerable sprinkling of 
gentlemen, were gathered under the shady trees. 

Mr. Delaware came striding across the grass in his cassock, 
with his college cap in his hand. 

‘You are only just in time,’ he observed, shaking hands 
cordially with Mildred ; ‘ the children are turning the corner by 
the schools. I must go and meet them. Susie, will you in- 
troduce Miss Lambert to these ladies ? ’ 

Mrs. Chesterton of the Hall was a large, placitl-looking 
woman, with a motherly, benevolent face ; she was tJilking to 
a younger lady, in very fashionable attire, whom Mrs. Delaware 
whispered was Mrs. de Courcy, of the Grange : her husband, 
Major de Courcy, was at a little distance, with Mr. Chesterton 
and the Trelawnys. 

Mildred had just time to bow to Ethel, when the loud, in- 
spiriting blare of brazen instruments was heard outside the 
]>ark gates. There 'was a burst of joyous music, and a faint 
sound of cheering, and then jcame the procession of children, 
with their white frocks and triumphant crowns. 

The real garland used for the rush-bearing is of the shape of 
the old coronation crowns, and was formerly so large that it 
was home by each child on a cushion ; and even at the present 
time it was too weighty an ornament to be worn with comfort. 

One little maiden had recourse to her mother’s support, and 
many a little hand went up to steady the uneasy diadem. 

Mildred, who had never seen suchta sight, was struck with the 
beauty and variety of the crowns. Some were of brilliant scarlet 
and white, such as covered May Chesterton’s fair curls ; otliers 
were of softer violet. One was of beautifully-shaped roses ; and 
another and humbler one of heliotrope and large-eyed pansies. 
Even the cottage garlands were woven with taste and fancy. 
One of the poorest children, gleaning in lanes and fields, had 
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formed lier crown wholly of buttercups and ox-eyed daisies, and 
wore it proudly. t 

A lame boy, who had joined the procession, carried his 
garland in the shape of a large cross, which he held aloft. 
Mildred watched the bright colours of moving flowers through 
the trees, and listened to the music half-dreamily, until Kichard 
touched her arms. 

‘ Every one is following the procession. You will lose the 
prettiest part of the whole, if you stand here. Aunt Milly ; the 
children always have a dance before they go into church.’ And 
so saying, he piloted her through the green park in the direction 
of the crowd. 

By and by, they came to a little strip of lawn, pleasantly 
shaded by trees, and here they found the rush-bearers drawn iii> 
in line, with the crowns at their feet ; the sun was shining, the 
butterflies flitted over the children’s heads, the music struck up 
gaily, the garlands lay in purjile and crimson splashes of colour 
on the green sward. 

^ Wouldn’t it make a famous picture ? ’ whispered Boy, 
eagerly. ‘ 1 should like to paint it, and send it to the Boyal 
Academy — ‘^The Westmorland Bush -bearing.” Doesn’t May 
look a perfect fairy in her white dress, 'with her curls falling 
over her neck ? That rogue of a Claude has chosen her for his 
partner. There, they are going to have lemonade and cake, 
and then they will “ tri]> on the light, fantastic toe,” till the 
church bells ring ; ’ but Mildred was too much absorbed to 
answer. The play of light and shadow, the shifting colours, 
the children’s innocent faces and joyous laughter, the gaping 
rustics on the outside of the circle, charmed and interested her. 
She was sorry when the picture was broken up, and Mr. 
Delaware and the other clergy formed the children into an 
orderly procession again. 

Mildred and Bichard were the last to enter the church, but 
Miss Trelawny made room for them beside her. The pretty 
little church was densely crowded, and there was cjuite an 
inspiring array of clergy and choristers wlien the processional 
hymn was sung. Mr. Delaware gave an appropriate and very 
eloquent address, and during a pause in the service the church- 
wardens collected the garlands from the children, which were 
placed by the ofliciating priest and the assistant clergy on the 
altar-steps, or on the sloping sills of the chancel windows, or 
even on the floor of the sanctuary itself, the sunshine lighting 
up with vivid hues the many-coloured crowns. 
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These were left until the following day, wlieii they were 
placed on a frame made for the purpose at the other end of the 
church, and there they hung until the neit rush-bearing day ; 
the brown drooping leaves and faded flowers bearing solemn 
witness of the mutability and decay of all earthly things. 

But as Mildred looked at the altar-steps, crowded with the 
fragrant and innf)cent r)flerings of the children, so solemnly 
blessed and accepted, and heard the fresh young voices lifted up 
in the crowning hymn of praise, there came to lier remembrance 
some lines she had heard sung in an old city church, when the 
broidered bags, full of rich oflerings, had been laid on the 
altar : — 


‘ Holy offerings rich and rare, 

Olferinga of praise and prayer, 

Purer life and xnirpose liigh, 

Clasped hands and lifted eye, 

TiOwly acts of adoration 
^J'o the God of our salvation. 

On His altar laid we leave them, 

Christ jpresent them ! God receive them ! ’ 



CJIAPTEK XI 

AN ^VFTKUNOON IN (JASTLKSTEADS 

* The fields were all i’ vapour veil’d 
Till, while the w'arni, breet rays assail’d, 

Up fled the leet, grey mist. 

^’he flowers expanded one by one, 

As fast as the refreshing sun 
Their dewy faces kiss’d. 

‘ And pleasure danced i’ inony an e*e 
An’ mony a heart, wi’ mirth and glee 
Thus flutter’d and excited — 

An’ this was t’ cause, ye’Jl understand 
Some friends a grand picnic had plaim'd, 

AiT they had been invited.’ 

Tom Twisleton's Poems in the Craven DiaUct. 

It Lad been arranged that Mildred should form one of the 
luncheon-party at the vicarage, and that Richard should accom- 
jiany her, while the rest of the young people were regaled at 
the Hall, where pretty May Chesterton held a sort of court. 

The pleasant old vicarage was soon crowded with gaily- 
dressed guests — amongst them Mr. Trelawny and his daughter, 
and the Heaths of Brough. 

Mildred, who had a i)redilection for old houses, found the 
vicarage much to her taste ; she liked the quaint dimly-lighted 
rooms, with their deep embrasures, forming small inner rooms 
— while every window looked on the trim lawn and church- 
yard. 

At luncheon she found herself under Mr. Delaware’s sjiecial 
8uj)ervision, and soon had abundant opportunity of admiring 
the straightforward common sense and far-seeing views that had 
gained him universal esteem ; he was evidently no mean scholar, 
but what struck Mildred was the simplicity and reticence that 
veiled his vast knowledge and made him an appreciative listener. 
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Miss Trelawiiy, who was seated at liis right hand, monopolised 
tlie greater si 1 are of his attentions, and Mildred fancied that her 
naiveU and Ireshness were highly attractive, as every now and 
then an amused smile crossed his face. 

Mrs. Delaware bloomed at them from the end of the table. 
She was rather more quietly dressed and looked prettier than 
ever, but Mildred noticed that the uneasy look, of which llicliard 
had spoken, crossed her husband’s face, as her voice, by no 
means gently modulated, reached his ears ; evidently he had a 
vexed sort of affection for the ha^ipy dimpling creature, who 
offended all his pet pr^udices, wounded his too sensitive re- 
finement, and disturbed the established regime of his scholarly 
life. 

Susie’s creams and roses were unimj)eachablc, and her voice 
had the clear freshness of a lark, but dearly as he might love 
her, she could hardly be a companion to her husband in his 
higher moods — the keynote of sympathy must be wanting 
between this strangely -assorted couple, Mildred thought, and 
she wondered if any vague regrets for that youthful romance of 
his marred the possible harmonies of the present. 

Would not a richly-cultivated mind like Ethel Trelawny’s, 
for examph‘., with strong original bias and all kinds of motive- 
less asceticism, have accorded belter with his notions of womanly' 
perfection, the classic features and low-pitched voice gaining 
by contrast with Susie’s loud tuneful key and waste of 
bloom 1 

By an odd coincidence Mildred found herself alone with Mrs, 
Delaware after luncheon ; the other ladies had aheady gone 
over to the park with the vicar, but his wife, who had been 
detained by some unavoidahlfi hnsiiiess, had asked Mildred to 
wait for her. 

Presently she appeared flushed and radiant. 

‘It is so good of you to wait, Miss Lambert ; Stephen is so 
particular, and I was afraid things might go wrong as they did 
last year ; I suppose he has gone 011 with the others.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And Miss Trelawny ? ’ 

‘ I believe so,’ * 

Mrs. Delaware’s bright face fell a little. 

‘ Miss Trelawny is a rare talker, at least Stephen says so ; 
but I never understand whether she is in fun or earnest ; slie 
must be clever, though, or Stephen would not say so much in 
her praise.’ 
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‘ I think she amuses liim.’ 

‘Stephen does not care for amusement, he is always so 
terribly in earnest. Sometimes they talk for hours, till my 
^lead quite aches with listening to them. Do you think women 
ought to be so clever, Miss Lambert ? ’ continued Susie, a little 
wistfully ; and Mildred thought what a sweet face she had, and 
wondered less over Mr. Delaware’s choice — after all, blue eyes, 
when they are clear and loving, have a potent charm of , their 
own. 

‘ I do not know that Miss Trelawny is so veiy^ clever,’ she 
returned ; ‘ she is original, but not quite restful ; I could under- 
stand that she would tire most men.’ 

‘ But not men like my Stej)hen,’ betraying in her simplicity 
some hidden irritation. 

‘ Possibly not for an hour or two, only by continuance. The 
cleverest man I ever knew,’ continued Mildred artfully, ‘ married 
a woman without an idea beyond housekeeping ; he was an 
astronomer, and she used to sit working beside him, far into the 
night, while he carried on his abstruse calculations ; he was a 
handsome man, and she was quite ordinary-looking, but they 
were the happiest couple J ever knew.’ 

‘ Maybe she loved him dearly,’ returned Susie simply, but 
Mildred saw a glittering drop or two on her long eyelashes ; 
and just then they reached the park gates, where they found 
Mr, Dela\vare w'aiting for them. 

The park now presented a gay aspect, the sun shone on the 
old Hall and its trimly-kept gardens, its parterres blazing with 
scarlet geraniums, and verbenas, and heliotropes, and its shady 
windiog ‘Iralks full of happy groups. 

On the lawn before the Hall the band was playing, and rustic 
couples were already arranging themselves for the dance, lea 
was brewing in the great white tent, with its long tables groan- 
ing with good cheer, children were playing amongst the trees ; 
in the meadow below the sports were held- — the hound trail, 
pole-leaping, long-leaping, trotting-matches and wrestling filling 
up the ^ternoon, 

Mildred was watching the dancers when she heard herself 
accosted by name ; there was no mistaking those crisp tones, 
they could belong to no other than Ethel Trelawny, 

Miss Trelawny was looking remarkably well to-day, her 
cheeks had a soft bloom, and the rippling dark-brown hair 
strayed most becomingly from under the little white bonnet ; 
she looked brighter, happier, more animated. 
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‘ I thought you were busy iu the tent, Miss Trelawny.’ 

Ethel laughed. 

‘ I gave up ray place to Mrs. Cooper ; it is too much to 
expect any one to remain in that stiffling place four mortal 
hours ; just fancy, Mias Lambert, tea commences at 2 p.m. and 
goes on till G/ 

‘ 1 pity the tea-makers ; Mrs. Delaware is one of course.’ 

‘ She is far from cool, but perfectly happy. Mrs. Delaware’s 
table is always crowded, mine was so empty that I gave it up 
to Mrs. Cooper in disgust. Mr. Delaware will give me a scold- 
ing for deserting my post, but I daresay I shall survive it. 
How cool it is under these trees ; sliall we walk a little ? ’ 

‘ If you like ; but I enjoy watching those dancers.’ 

‘ Distance will lend enchantment to the view — there is no 
poetry of movement there ; ’ pointing a little disdainfully to a 
clumsj" bumpkin who was violently impelling a full-blown 
rustic beauty through the mazes of a waltz. 

‘ AVhat is lost in grace is made up in heartiness,’ returned 
Mildred, bent on defending her favourite pastime. ‘Look how 
lightly and well that girl in the lilac muslin is dancing ; she 
would hardly disgrace a ballroom.’ 

‘ She looks very happy,’ returned Ethel, a little enviously ; 
‘ she is one of Mr. Delaware’s favourite scholars, and I think 
she is engaged to that young farmer with whom she is dancing ; 
by the bye, have you seen Dr. Ileriot h ’ 

‘No. I did not know he was here.’ 

‘ He was in the tent just now looking for you. He said he 
had promised to report himself as soon as he arrived. He found 
fault with the cup of tea I gave him, and then he and Richard 
went off together.’ • 

Mildred smiled ; she thought she knew the reason why Miss 
Trelawny looked so animated. She knew Dr. Heriot was a 
great favourite up at Kirkleatham, in spite of the many battles 
that were waged between him and Ethel ; somehow she felt 
glad herself that fir. Heriot had come. 

Following Miss Trelawny’s lead, they had crossed the park 
and the pleasure garden, and were n^\fltti a little grove skirting 
the fields, which led to a lonely summer-house, set in the heart 
of the green meadows, with an enchanting view of the blue hills 
beyond. 

‘ What a lovely spot,’ observed Mildred. 

‘ Here would my hermit spirit dwell apart,’ laughed Ethel. 
‘ What a sense of freedom those wide hills give onq. I am glad 

9 
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you like it/ she continued, more simply. ‘ I brought you here 
because I saw you cared for these sort of things.’ 

‘ Most people care for a beautiful prospect.’ 

‘Yes; but theirs is mere surface admiration — yours goes 
deeper. Do you know, Miss Lambert, I was wondering all 
luncheon time why you always look so restful and contented ? ’ 

‘ Perha 2 )s because I am so,’ returned Mildred, smiling. 

‘Yes, but you have known trouble ; your face says so 
plainly; there are lines that have no business to be there ; in 
some things you are older than your age.’ 

‘You are a keen observer. Miss Trelawny.’ 

‘ Do not answer me like that,’ she returned, a little hurt ; 
‘ you are so earnest yourself that you ought to allow for earnest- 
ness in others. I knew directly I heard your voice that I 
should like you ; does my frankness displease you ? ’ turning on 
her abrujitly. 

‘On the contrary, it ideases me 1’ readied Mildred, but she 
blushed a little under the scrutiny of this strange girl. 

‘ You are undemonstrative, so am I to most people ; but 
directly I saw your face and heard you speak I knew yours was 
a true nature, and 1 was anxious to win you for my friend ; you 
do not know how sadly I want one, ’ she continued, her voice 
trembling a little. ‘ One cannot live without sympathy.’ 

‘ It is not meant that we should do so,* returned Mildred, 
softly. 

‘ I believe mine to be an almost isolated case,’ returned 

Ethel. ‘ No mother, no ’ she checked herself, turned pale 

and hurried on, ‘with only a childlike memory of what brother- 
love really is, and a faint-oflf remembiance of a little white 
wasted face resting on a pillow strewn with lilies. I was very 
young then, but I remember how I cried when they told me my 
baby-sister was an angel in heaven.’ 

‘ How old were you when your brothers died ? ’ asked 
Mildred, gently. Ethel’s animation had died away, and a look 
of deep sadness now crossed her face. 

‘ I was only ten, Rupert was twelve, and Sidney fourteen ; 
such fine manly boys, ^d. especially, and so good to me. 
Mamma never got over their death ; and then I lost her ; it 
seems so lonely their leaving me behind. Sometimes I wonder 
for what purpose I am left, and if I have much to suffer before 
J am allowed to join them ? ’ and Ethel’s eyes grew fixed and 
dreamy, till Mildred’s symijathetic voice roused her. 

‘ I should think nothing can replace^^a brother. When I 
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was young I used to wish I were one of a large family, I 
remember envying a girl who told me she had seven sisters.’ 

Ethel looked up with a melancholy smile. 

‘ I wonder what it would be like to have a sister ? I mean 
if Ella had lived — she would be sixteen now. I used to have 
all sorts of strange fancies about her when I was a child. 
Mamma once read me Longfellow’s poem of Resignation^ and H 
inad^ a great impression on me. You remember the words, 
Miss Lambert?’ and Ethel repeated in her fresh sweet voice — 

‘ ‘‘ Not as a child shall we again behold her, 

For when with raptures wild, 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child. 

‘ ‘ But a fair maiden in her Father’s mansion, 

Clothed with celestial grace, 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face.” 

Tliat image of progressive beatitude and expanding youth 
seized strongly npon my childish imagination,’ Mildred’s 
smile was a sufficient answer, and Ethel went on in the same 
dreamy tone, ^ After a time the little dead face became less 
distinct, and in its place I became conscious of a strange 
feeling, of a new sort of sister-love. I thought of Ella growing 
up in heaven, not learning the painful lessons I was so wearily 
learning here, but schooled by angels in the nobler mysteries of 
love ; and so strong was this belief, that when 1 was naughty 
or had given way to temper, I would cry myself to sleep, 
thinking that Ella would be disappointed in me, and often 1 
did not dare look up at th^ stars for fear her eyes should be 
sorrowfully looking down on me. You will think me a fanciful 
visionary, Miss Lambert, hut this childish thought has been my 
safeguard in many an hour of temptation.’ 

^ I would all our fancies were as pure. You need not fear 
that T should laugh at you as visionaiy, my dear Miss 
Trelawny ; after all you may liave laid your grasp on a great 
truth — tliere can be nothing undeveloped and imperfect in 
heaven, and infancy is necessarily imperfect.’ 

‘ 1 never sympathised with the crude fancies of the old 
masters,’ returned Miss Trelawny ; ‘ the winged heads of their 
bodiless cherubs are as unsatisfactory and impalpable as Homer’s 
flitting shades and shivering ghosts ; but your last speech has 
chilled me somehow.’' 
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Mildred looked up in surprise ; but EtlieFs smile reassured 
her. 

‘ No one but my father ever calls me Ethel — to the world I 
am Miss Trelawny, even Olive and Chriss are ceremonious, and 
latterly Mr. Lambert has dropped the old familiar term ; some- 
how it adds to one’s feeling of loneliness.’ 

‘ Do you mean that you wish me to drop such ceremony ? ’ 
returned Mildred, laughing a little nervously. ‘ Ethel ! it tis a 
quaint name, hardly musical, and with a suspicion of a lisp, but 
full of character ; it suits you somehow.’ 

* Then you will use it ! ’ exclaimed Ethel impulsively. ‘ We 
are strangers, and yet I have tixlked to you this afternoon as I 
have never done to any one before.’ 

‘ There you pay me a compliment.’ 

‘You have such a motherly wax’' with you, Mildred — Miss 
Lambert, I mean.’ 

Mildred blushed, ‘ Please do not correct yourself.’ 

‘ What ! I may call you Mildred ? how nice that will be ; T 
shall feel as though you are some wise elder sister, you have 
got such tender old-fashioned xvays, and yet they suit you some- 
how. I like you better, I think, because there seems notfiing 
young about you.’ 

Ethel’s speech gave Mildred a little pang — unselfish and free 
from vanity as her nature was, she was still only a woman, and 
regret for her passing youth shadoxved her brightness for a 
moment. Until her mother’s death she had never given it a 
thought. Why did Ethel’s fresh beauty and glorious young 
vitality raise the faint wish, now heard for the first time, that 
she were more like tlie youthful and fairer Mildred of long 
ago ? but even before Ethel had finished speaking, the unworthy 
thought xvas banished. t 

‘ I believe a wearing and long-continued trouble ages more 
than yeafs ; women have no right to grow sober before thirty, 1 
know. Some lighter natures go haymaking between the tombs, 
she went on quaintly, and as Ethel looked up astonished at the 
strange simile — ‘ I have borrowed my metaphor from a homely 
circumstance, but as I sat jvorking in the cool lobby yesterday 
they were making hay in the sunny churchyard, and somehow 
the idea seemed incongruous — the idea of gleaning sweetness' 
and nourishment from decay. But does it not stiike you we 
are becoming very philosophical— what are the little rush-bearers 
doing now I wonder ? ’ 

‘After all, your human sympathies are less exclusive than 
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mine/ returned her companion, rej^retfully. ‘ I like this cool 
retreat better than the crowded park ; but we are not to be left 
any longer in peace,’ she continued, with a sliglit access of colour, 

‘ there are Dr. lleriot and Bichard bearing dow^n on us.’ Mildred 
was not sorry to be disturbed, as she thought it was high time 
to look after Olive and Chriss, an intention that Dr. lleriot 
instantly negatived by placing himself at her side. 

‘ There is not the slightest necessity — they are under Mi*s. 
Chesterton’s wing,’ he remarked coolly ; ‘ we have been searching 
tlie park and grounds fruitlessly for an hour, till Richard hit on 
this spot ; the hiding-place is w'orthy of Miss Trelawny.’ 

‘ You mean it is romantic enough ; your words have a double 
edge. Dr. Heriot.’ 

‘ Pax/ he returned, laughingly, ‘ it is too hot to renew the 
skirmish we carried on in the tent. T have brought you a 
favourable report of your brother, [Miss LambtTt ; Mr. Warden, 
an old college chum of his, had arrived unexpectedly, and he 
was showing him the church.’ 

One of Mildred’s sweet smiles flitted over her face. 

‘How good you are to take all this trouble for me. Dr. 
lleriot’ 

Dr. lleriot gave her an inscrutable look in which drollery 
came uppermost. 

^Are you given to weigh fractional kindnesses in your 
neighbour ? Most people give gratitude in grains for whole 
ounces of avoirdupois weight ; what a grateful soul yours is, 
Miss Lambert.’ 

‘ The moral being that Dr. Heriot dislikes thanks, Mildred.’ 

Dr. Heriot gave a low exclamation of surprise, which evidently 
irritated Miss Trelawny. ‘ It has come to that already, has it,* 
he said to himself with an inward chuckle, but Mildred could 
make nothing of his look of satisfaction and Ethel’s aggravated 
colour. 

*Wliy don’t you deliver us one of your favourite tirades 
against feminine caprice and impulse ? ’ observed Miss Trelawny, 
in a piqued voice. 

‘When caprice and impulse take* the form of wisdom/ was 
the answer in a meaning tone, ‘ Mentor’s office of rebuke fails.’ 

Ethel arched her eyebrows slightly, ‘ Mentor approves 
then ? ’ 

‘Can you doubt it?’ in a more serious tone. ‘I feel we 
may still have hopes of you ; * then turning to Mildred, with 
the play of fun still in his eyes, ‘ Our aside baffles you, Miss 
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Lambert. Miss'Trelawiiy is good enough to style me her Mentor, 
which means that she has given me a right to laugh at her 
nonsense and talk sense to her sometimes/ 

‘ Yon are too bad,’ returned Ethel in a low voice ; but she was 
evidently hurt by the raillery, gentle as it was. 

‘ Miss Trelawny forms such extravagant ideals of men and 
women, that no one but a moral Anak can possibly reach to her 
standard ; the rest of us have to stand tiptoe in the vain •effort 
to raise ourselves.’ 

‘ T)r. Heriot, how can you be so absurd ? ’ laughed Mildred. 

‘ It must be very liitiguing to stand on tiptoe all one’s life ; 
perhaps we might feel a difficulty of breathing in your rarer 
atmosphere. Miss Trelawny — fancy one’s ideas being always 
ill full dress, from morning to night. When you marry, do 
you always mean to dish up philosophy with your husband’s 
breakfast ? ’ 

The hot colour mounted to Ethel’s forehead. 

* I give you warning that he will yaWii over it sometimes, 
and refresh himself by talking to his dogs ; even Bayard, that 
peerless knight. Bans pnir and sam reivroche^ could be a little 
sulky at times, you may depend on it !’ 

^ Bayard is not my hero now,’ she returned, trying to pluck 
up a little spirit with which to answer him. ‘ 1 have decided 
lately in favour of Sir Philij) Sidney, as my beau-ideal of an 
English gentleman.’ 

‘ Kex and I chose him for our favourite ages ago,’ observed 
Richard eagerly, who until now had remained silent. 

‘Yes,’ continued Ethel, enthusiastically, ‘that one act of 
unselfishness lias invested him with the reverence of centuries ; 
can you not fancy the awful temptation, Mildred — the death 
thirst under the scorching sun, the unendurable agony of un- 
tended wounds, the cup of cold water, just tasted and refused 
for the sake of the poor wretch lying beside him ; one could lay 
down one’s life for such a man as that ! ’ 

‘Yes, it was a gentlemanly action,’ observed Dr. Heriot, 
coolly ; and as Ethel’s face exjiressed resentment at the phrase, 
‘ have you ever thought haw much is comprehended under the 
term gentleman ? To me the word is fuller and more compre; 
hensive than that of hero ; your heroes are such noisy fellows ; 
there is always a sound of the harp, sackbut, psaltery, and 
dulcimer about them ; and they pass their life in fitting their 
attitudes to their pedestal,’ 

‘ Dr. John is riding one of his favourite hobbies,’ observed 
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Kichard, in a low voice. ‘ Never mind, he admires Sir Philip 
as much as we do ! ' 

‘ True, Cardie ; but though I do not deny the heroism of 
the act, I maintain that many a man in his place would do the 
same thing. Have we no stories of heroism in our Crimean 
annals ? Amongst the hideous details of the Indian mutiny 
were there no deeds that might match that of the dying soldier 
at Zutphen ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps so ; but all the same 1 have a right to my own 
ideal.’ 

A mocking smile swept over Dr. lleriot’s face. 

‘ Virtue in an Elizabethan ruff surpasses virtue clad in 
nineteenth centuTy broadcloth and fustian. I suspect even in 
your favourite Sir Philiij’s ease distance lends enchantment to 
the view ; he wrote very sweetly on Arcadia, but who knows 
hut a twinge of the gout iria}’' not have made him cross ? ’ 

‘ Ilow you iMTsist in misunderstanding me,’ returned Ethel, 
with a touch of feeling in her voice. ‘ 1 suppose as usual I 
have brought this upon myself, but why w'ill you believe that I 
am so hard to ^dease ? After all you arc right ; Bayard and 
Sir Philip Sidney arc only typical cliaracters of tlieir day ; there 
must be great men even in this generation.’ 

* There are downright honest men — men who are not ashamed 
to confess to flaws and inconsistencies, and possible twinges of 
gout.’ 

* There you sjkuI all,’ said MildrtMl, with an amused look ; 
but Dr. Heriot’s mischievous mood was not to he restrained. 

‘ One of these honest fellows with a tolerably tough will, and 
not an ounce of imagination in his whole composition — positively 
of the earth, earthy — will strike the right chord that is to bring 
Hermione from off her ])ede6tal — don’t frown. Miss Trelawny ; 
you may depend uj^oii it those old Turks w'cre right, and there 
is a fate in these things.’ 

Ethel curved her long neck superbly, and turned with a 
slightly contemptuous expression to llichard : her patience was 
exhausted. 

‘ I think ray father will be wondering wbat has become of 
me ; will you take me to him ? ’ * 

‘ There they go, Ethel and her knight ; bow little she knows 
that perhaps her fate is beside her ; they are too much of an 
age, but that lad has the will of half a dozen men.* 

‘Why do you tease her so?’ remonstrated Mildred. Dr. 
Heriot still retained his seat comfortably beside her, * She is 
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very girlish and romantic, but she hardly deserved such biting 
sarcasms.’ 

‘Was I sarcastic?’ he asked, evidently surprised, ‘Poor 
child ! 1 would not have hurt her for the world. And these 
luxuriant fancies need pruning ; hers is a fine nature run to 
seed for want of care and proper nurture.’ 

‘ I think she needs sympathy,’ returned gentle Mildred. 

‘ Then she has sought it in the right quarter,’ with a look 
she could hardly misunderstand, ‘ and where the supply is always 
equal to the demand ; but T warn you she is somewhat of an 
egotist.’ 

‘ Oil no ! ’ warmly. ‘ 1 am sure Miss Trelawny is not selfish.’ 

‘That depends how you interpret the phrase. She would 
give you all her jewels without a sigh, but you must allow her 
to talk out all her fine feeling in return. After all, she is only 
like others of her sex.’ 

‘ You are in one of your misanthropical moods.’ 

‘ Men are not always feeling their own i)ulse and detailing 
their moral symptoms, depend upon it ; it is quite a feminine 
weakness, Miss Lambert. I think I know one woman tolerably 
free from the disease, at least outwardly;’ and as Mildred 
blushed under the keen, yet kindly look, Dr. Heriot somewhat 
abruptly changed the subject. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE WELL-JVIEANIN(^ MISCHIKK-MAKEK 

‘ And in that shadow I liave pass’d along, 

Peeling myself grow weak as jt grew strong ; 

Walking in doubt and searediing for the way, 

And often at a stand — as now to-day. 

Perplexities do throng upon niy sight 
Like scudding fogbauks, to obscure the light ; 

Some new dilemma riscvs every da}', 

And i can only shut my eyes and pray.’ — A non. 

Mildred had been secretly rejiroacliing herseli for allowing Dr. 
ITeriot^s pleasing conversation so coniidetely to monopolise her, 
and even her healthy conscience felt a pang something like 
remorse when, half an hour later, they came upon Olive sitting 
alone on a tree-trunk, having evidently stolen ajiart from her 
conipaiiions to indulge unobserved in one, of her usual reveries. 

She was too much absorbed to notice them till addressed by 
name, and then, to Mildred’s surprise, she started, coloured from 
chin to brow, and, muttering some excuse, seemed only anxious 
to eflect her escape, • 

‘ I hojie you are not composing an Ode to Melancholy,* 
observed Dr. Her lot, with one of his (piizzical looks. ^ You 
look like a forsaken wood-nymph, or a disconsolate Chloe, or 
Jacques* sobbing deer, or any other uncomfortable image of 
loneliness. What an unsociable creature you are, Olive.* 

‘ Wliy are you not with Chrissy and the Chastertons 1 1 

hope we have not all neglected yon,* interposed Mildred in her 
soft voice, for she saw that Olive slfrank from Dr. Heriot’s good- 
humoured raillery. ‘ Are you tired, dear ? Roy has not ordered 
the carriage for another hour, 1 am afraid.*, 

‘ No, 1 am not tired ; 1 was only ^ thinking. I will find 
Chriss,* returned Olive, stammering and blushing still more under 
her aunt’s alfectionate scrutiny. ‘Doii*t come with me, please, 
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Aunt Milly. I like being alone.’ And before Mildred could 
answer, she had disappeared down a little side-walk, and was 
now lost to sight. 

Dr. Heriot laughed at Mildred’s discomposed look. 

‘ You remind me of the hen when she hatched the duckling 
and found it taking kindly to the unknown element. You 
must get used to Olive’s odd ways ; she is decidedly original. 
I should not wonder if we disturbed her in the first volume of 
some wonderful scheme-book, where all the heroines are martyrs 
and the hero is a full-length portrait of Kichard. I warn you 
all her d^tiouements will be disastrous. Olive does not believe 
in happiness for herself or other people.’ 

‘ How hard you are on her ! ’ returned Mildred, finding it 
impossible to restrain a smile ; but in reality she felt a little 
anxious. Olive had seemed more than usually absorbed during 
the last few days ; there was a concentrated gravity in her 
manner that had struck Mildred more than once, but all question- 
ing had been in vain. ‘ 1 am not unhappy — at least, not more 
than usual. I am only thinking out some troublesome thoughts,’ 
she had said when Mildred had juussed lier the previous night. 
‘ No, you cannot do anything for me, Aunt Milly. 1 only want 
to helj) myself and other people to do right.’ And Mildred, 
who was secretly weary of this endless scrupulosity, and imagined 
it was only a fresh attack of Olive’s troublesome conscience, was 
fain to rest content with the answer, though she reproached her- 
self not a little afterwards for a selfish evasion of a manifest duty. 

The remainder of the day passed over pleasantly enough. 
Dr. Heriot had contrived to make his peace with Miss Trelawny, 
for she liad regained her old serenity of manner wh(*.n Mildred 
saw her again. She came just its they were starting, to beg 
that Mildred would s])end a long day at Kirkleatham House. 

‘ Papa is going over to Appleby, to the Sessions Court, and I 
shall be alone all day to-morrow. Do come, Mildred,’ she pleaded. 
‘You do not know wliat a treat it will be to me.’ And though 
Mildred hesitated, her objections were all overruled by Eichard, 
who insisted that nobody wanted her, and that a holiday would 
do her good. 

Eichard’s arguments prevailed, and Mildred thoroughly 
enjoyed her holiday. Some hours of unrestrained intercourse 
only convinced her that Ethel Trelawny ’s faults lay on the 
surface, and were the result of a defective education and dis- 
advantageous circumstances, while the real nobility of her 
character revealed itself in every thought and word. She had 
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laid aside the slight hauteur and extravagance that marred 
simplicity and provoked the just censure of men like Dr. Heriot ; 
leaser natures she delighted to bafile by an eccentricity that was 
often ill-timed and out of place, but to-day the stilts, as Dr. 
Heriot termed them, were out of sight. Mildred’s sincerity 
touched the right keynote, her brief captiousness vanished, 
unconsciously she showed the true side of her character. Gentle, 
ihouigh unsatisfied ; childishly eager, and with a child’s purity 
of purx)ose ; full of lofty aims, unpractical, waiting breathless 
for mere visionary liappiness for which slie knew no name ; a 
sweet, though subtle egotist, and yet tender-hearted and 
womanly ; — no wonder Ethel Trelawny was a fascinating study 
to Mildred that long summer’s day. 

Mildred listened with unwearied sympathy while Ethel 
dwelt pathetically on her lonely and purposeless life, with its 
jarring gaieties and absence of congenial fellowship. 

‘ Papa is dreadfully methodical and business-like. He always 
(inds fault with me because 1 am so unpractical, and will never 
let me lielp him, or talk about what interests him ; and then he 
enres for politics. He was so disappointed because lie failed in 
tin*, last election. His great ambition is to be a member of 
parliament. I know they got him to contest the Kendal 
borough ; hut he had no chance, though he spent I am afraid 
to say how much money. The present member was too popular, 
and was returned by a large majority, lie was very angry 
because I did not sympathise with him in his disappointment ; 
but bow could 1 , knowing it was for the honour of the position 
that he wanted it, and not for the highest motives ? And then 
the hrilxuy and corruption were so sickening.’ 

‘ 1 do not think we ougTlt to impute any hut the highest 
motives until we know to the contrary,’ returned Mildred, mildly. 

Ethel coloured. ‘ You think me disloyal ; but papa knows 
my sentiments well ; we shall never agree on these questions — 
never. 1 fancy men in general take a far less high standard 
than womc'U.’ 

‘ You are wrong there,’ returned practical Mildred, firing up 
at this sweeping assertion, which had a taint of heresy in her 
ears. ‘ Because men live instetid of talk their opinions, you 
misjudge them. Do you think the single eye and the steady 
aim is not a necessary adjunct of all real manhood 1 Look at 
iny brother, look at Dr. Heriot, for example ; they are no mere 
worldlings, leading purposeless existences ; they are both hard 
workers and deep thinkers.’ 
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‘ Wc will leave i)r. Heriot out of the question ; 1 see he has 
begun to be perfection in your eyes, Mildred. Nay,’ — and 
Mildred drew herself up with a little dignity and looked 
annoyed, — ‘ I meant nothing but the most platonic admiration, 
which I assure you he reciprocates in an equal degree. He 
thinks you a very superior person — so well -principled, so 
entirely unselfish ; he is always quoting you as an example, 
and ’ 

‘ I agree with you that wc should leave personalities in the 
background,’ returned Mildred, hastily, and taking herself to 
task for feeling aggrieved at Dr. Heriot calling her a superior 
person. The argument waxed languid at this point ; Ethel 
became a little lugubrious under Mildred’s repR)of, and relapsed 
into pathetic egotism again, pouring out her longings for voca- 
tion, work, sympathy, and all th(i disconnected iota of female 
oratory worked up into enthusiasm. 

‘ I want work, Mildreth’ 

‘ And yet you dream dreams and see visions.’ 

‘ Hush ! please let me finish. T do not mean make-believes, 
shifts to get through the day, fanciful labours befitting rank 
and station, but real w(;rk, that will fill one’s heart ami life.’ 

‘Yours is a hungry nature. T fear the demand would 
double the supply. You would go starved from the very place 
where we poor ordinary mortals would have a full meal.’ 

Ethel i)outed. ‘ T wish you would not borrow metaphe s 
from our tiresome Mentor. I declare, Mildred, your words 
have always more or less a flavour of Dr. Heriot’s,’ 

Mildred quietly took up her work. ‘ You know how to 
reduce me to silence.’ 

But Ethel playfully impeded ** the sewing by laying her 
crossed hands over it. 

‘Dr. Heriot’s name seems an apple of discord between us, 
Mildred.’ 

‘ You are so absurd about him.’ 

‘ I am always provoked at hearing his opinions second-hand. 
1 have less comfort in talking to him than to any one else ; I 
always seem to be airing ray^own foolishness.’ 

‘ At least, I am not accountable for that,’ returned Mildred, 
pointedly. 

‘No,’ returned Ethel, with her charming smile, which at 
once disarmed Mildred’s prudery. ‘ You wise people think and 
talk much alike ; you are both so hard on mere visionaries. 
But I can hear it more patiently from you than from him.’ 
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‘ I cannot solve riddles,’ replied Mildred, in her old sensible 
manner. ^It strikes me that you have fashioned Dr. Heriot 
into a sort of bugbear — a MU noir to frighten naughty, pre- 
judiced children ; and yet he is truly gentle.’ 

* Tt is the sort of gentleness that rebukes one more than 
sternness,’ returned Ethel in a low voice. ‘How odd it is, 
Mildred, when one feels compelled to show the worst side of 
onesalf, to the very people, too, ^ /horn one most wishes to pro- 
pitiate, or, at least — but my sx^ecch threatens to be as incoherent 
as Olive’s.’ 

‘ 1 know what you mean ; it comes of thinking too much of 
a mere expression of oi)inion.’ 

‘ Oh no,’ she returned, with a r^uick blush ; ‘ it only comes 
from a rash impulse to dethrone Mentor altogether — the idea of 
moral leading reins are so derogatory after childhood has passed.’ 

‘ You must give me a hint if 1 begin to lecdure in my turn. 
1 shall forget sometimes you are not Olive or Chriss.’ 

The soft, brilliant eyes filled suddenly with tears. 

‘ 1 could find it in my heart to wish I were even Olive, 
whom you have a right to lecture. How nice it would be to 
belong to you .really, Mildred — to have a real claim on your 
time and sympathy.’ 

‘ All my friends have that,’ was the soft answer. ‘ But how 
dark it is growing — the longest day must have an end, you 
see.’ 

‘That means — you are going,’ she returned, regretfully. 
‘ Mother Mildred is thinking of her children. I shall come 
down and see yon and them soon, and you must promise to 
lind me some work.’ 

Mildred shook her head. ‘ It must not be my finding if it 
is to satisfy your exorbitant demands.’ 

‘ We shall see ; anyhow you have left me plenty to think 
about — you will leave a little bit of sunshine behind you in this 
dull, rambling house. Shall you go alone ? Richard or Royal 
ought to have walked up to meet you.’ 

‘Richard half promised he would, but 1 do not mind a 
lonely walk,’ And Mildred noddc(^ brightly as she turned out 
of the lodge gates. She looked back once ; the moon was rising, 
a star shone on the edge of a dark cloud, the air was sweet with 
the breath of honeysuckles and roses, a slight breeze stirred 
Ethel’s white dress as she leaned against the heavy swing-gate, 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs rang out from the distance, the next 
moment she had disappeared into the shrubbery, and Dr. Heriot 
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walked his horse all the way to the town by the side of 
Mildred. 

Mildred’s day had refreshed and exhilarated her ; congenial 
society was as new as it was delightful ‘ Somehow I think I 
feel younger instead of older,’ thought the quiet woman, as she 
turned up the vicarage lane and entered the courtyard ; ‘ after 
all, it is sweet to be appreciated.’ 

‘Is that you. Aunt Milly? You look ghost -like in the 
gloaming.’ 

‘ Naughty boy, how you startled me ! Why did not you or 
Richard walk up to Kirkleaiham House ? ’ 

‘ We could not,’ replied Roy, gravely. ‘ My father wanted 
Richard, and I — I did not feel up to it. Go in, Aunt Milly ; 
it is very damp and chilly out here to-night.’ And Roy 
resumed his former position of lounging against the trellis-work 
of the porch. There was a touch of despondency in the lad’s 
voice and manner that struck Mildred, and she lingered for a 
moment in the porch. 

‘ Are you not coming in too ? ’ 

‘ No, thank you, not at present,’ turning away his face. 

‘ Is there anything tlie matter, Roy ? ’ 

‘Yes — no. One must have a fit of the dumps sometimes ; 
life is not all syrup of roses ’ — rather crossly for Roy. 

‘ Poor old Royal — what’s amiss, I wonder ? There, I will 
not tease you,’ touching his shoulder caressingly, but with a 
half-sigli at the reticence of Betha’s boys. ‘ Where is Richard ? ’ 

‘With my father — 1 thought I told you;’ then, mastering 
his irritability with an effort, ‘please don’t go to them, Aunt 
Milly, they are discussing something. Things are rather 
sixes and sevens this evening, tAanks to Livy’s interference ; 
she will tell you all about it Good-night, Aunt Milly ;’ and 
as though afraid of being further questioned, Roy strode down 
the court, where Mildred long afterwards heard him kicking 
up the beck gravel, as a safe outlet and vent for pent-up 
irritability. 

Mildred drew a long breath as she went upstairs, ‘ 1 shall 
pay dearly for iny pleasai^ lioliday,’ she thought. She could 
hear low voices in earnest talk as she passed the study, but as , 
she stole noiselessly down the lobby no sound reached her from 
the girls’ room, and she half hoped Olive was asleep. 

As she opened her own door, however, there was a slight 
sound as of a caught breath, and then a quick sob, and to her 
dismay she could just see in the faint light the line of crouch- 
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ing shoulders and a bent figure huddled up near the window 
that could belong to no other than Olive. It must be confessed 
that Mildred^s heart shrank for a moment from the weary task 
that lay before her ; but the next instant genuine pity and 
compassion banished the unworthy thought. 

‘ My poor child, what is this ’ 

^ Oh, Aunt Milly,* with a sort of gasp, ‘ I thought you would 
never come.’ 

‘ Never mind ; I am here now. Wait a moment till I strike 
a light,’ commenced Mildred, cheerfully ; but Olive interrupted 
her with unusual fretfulness. 

‘ Please don’t ; T can talk so much better in the dark. I 
came in here because Chrissy was awake, and I could not bear 
her talk.* 

^Very well, my dear, it shall be as you wish,’ returned 
Mildred, gently ; and the soft warm hands closed over the girl’s 
chill, nervous fingers with comforting pressure. A strong 
restful nature like Mildred’s was the natural refuge of a timid 
despondent one such as Olive’s. The poor girl felt a sensation 
something like comfort as she groped her way a little nearer to 
her aunt, and felt the kind arm drawing her closer. 

* Now tell me all about it, my dear.’ 

Olive began, but it was diflicult for Mildred to follow the 
long rambling confession ; with all her love for truth, Olive’s 
morbid sensitiveness tinged most things with exaggeration. 
IVIildred hardly knew if her timidity and incoherence were not 
jumbling facts and suppositions together with a great deal of 
intuitive wisdom ami perception. There was a sad amount of 
guess-work and unreality, but after a few leading questions, and 
by dint of allowing Olive to tell her story in her own way, she 
contrived to get tolerably near the true state of the case. 

It appeared that Olive had for a long time been seriously 
unhappy about her brothers. Truthful and uncompromising 
herself, there had seemed to her a want of integrity and a 
blamable lack of openness in their dealings with their father. 
With the best intentions, they were absolutely deceiving him by 
leaving him in such complete ignprance of their wishes and 
intentions. Royal especially was making shipwreck of his father’s 
hopes concerning him, devoting most of his time and energies 
to a secret pursuit ; while his careless preparation for his tutor 
was practical, if not actual, dishonesty. 

‘ At least Cardie works hard enough,’ interrupted Mildred at 
this point. 
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‘ Yes, because it will serve either purpose ; but, Aunt Mill}', 
he ought to tell papa how he dreads the idea of being ordained ; 
it is not right ; he is unfit for it ; it is worse than wrong — 
absolute sacrilege ; ’ and Olive poured out tremblingly into her 
aunt’s shocked ear that she knew Cardie had doubts, that he was 
unhappy about himself. No — no one had told her, but she 
knew it ; she had watched him, and heard him talk, and she 
burst into tears as she told Mildred that once he absolutely 
sneered at something in his father’s sermon which he declared 
obsolete, and not a matter of faith at all. 

‘ But, my dear,’ interrupted tlie elder woman, anxiously, 
‘my brother ought to know. I — some one — must speak to 
Richard.’ 

‘Oil, Aunt Milly, you will hear — it is I — who have done the 
mischief ; but you told me there were no such things as con- 
flicting duties \ and what is the use of a conscience if it be not 
to guide and make us do unpleasant things ] ’ 

‘ You mean you spoke to Richard ?’ 

‘I have often tried to speak to him, but he was always 
angry, and muttered something about my interference ; he could 
not bear me to read him so truly. I know it was all Mr. 
Macdonald. Papa had him to stay here for a month, and he 
did Cardie so much harm.’ 

‘ Who is he — I never heard of him ? ’ And Olive explained, 
in her rambling way, that he was an old college friend of her 
father’s and a very cjever barrister, and he had come to them to 
recruit after a long illness. According to her accounts, his was 
just the sort of character to attract a nature like Richard’s. 
His brilliant and subtle reasoning, his long and interesting 
disquisitions on all manner of 'subjects, his sceptical hints, 
conveying the notion of danger, and yet never exactly touching 
on forbidden ground, though they involved a perilous breadth 
of views, all made him a very unsafe companion for Richard’s 
clever, inquisitive mind. Olive guessed, rather than knew, 
that things were freely canvassed in those long country walks 
that would have shocked her father ; though, to his credit be it 
said, Henry Macdonald had^ no idea of the mischievous seed he 
had scattered in the ardent soil of a young and undeveloped 
nature. 

Mildred was very greatly dismayed too when she heard that 
Richard had read books against which he had been warned, and 
which must have further unsettled his views. ‘ I think mamma 
guessed he had something on his mind, for she was always 
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trying to make liini talk to papa, and telling liiin papa could 
kelp him ; but I heard him say to her once that he could not 
hear to disappoint him so, that he must have time, and battle 
through it alone. I know mamma could not endure Mr. 
Macdonald ; and when papa wanted to have him again, slic 
said, once quite decidedly, “ No, she did not like him, and he 
was not good for Richard.” I noticed x^apa seemed quite sur- 
X^rised and taken aback.* 

‘Well, go on, my dear;* for Olive sighed afresh at this 
X)oint, as though it were difficult to proceed. 

‘ Of course you will think me wrong, Aunt ^Milly. I do 
myself now ; but if you knew how I thought about it, till my 
head ached and I was half stux)id I — but I ^vorked myself iq) to 
believe that I ought to speak to jiajni.* 

‘Ah ! * Mildred checked the exclamation that rose to her 
lips, fearing lest a Aveary argument should break the thread of 
Olive’s narrative, which now showed signs of flowing smoothly. 

‘ I half made up my mind to ask your advice, Aunt Milly, 
on the rusli-bearing day, but you were tired, and Polly was 
with you, and ’ 

‘Have I ever been too tired to help you, Olive?’ asked 
Mildred, reproachfully ; all the more that an uncomfortable 
sensation crossed her at the remembrance that she had noticed 
a Avistful anxiety in 01ive’.s eyes the x^'cvious night, but had 
nevertheless dismissed her on the x>iea of weariness, feeling 
herself unequal to one of the girl’s endless discussions. ‘ I am 
sorry — nay, heartily grieved — if 1 have ever rex^elled yonr 
confidence.’ 

‘ Please don’t talk so, Aiyit Milly ; of course it was iiiy 
fault, but ’ (timidly) ‘ T am afraid sometimes I shall tire even 
you ; ’ and Mildred’s pangs of conscience were so intense that 
she dared not answer ; she knew too well that Olive had of 
late tired her, though she had ^iio idea the girl’s sensitiveness 
had been wounded. A kind of impatience seized her as Oln^e 
talked on ; she felt the sort of revolt and M^ant of realization 
that borders the pity of one in perfect health walking for the 
first jtime through the wards of a hwpital, and met on all sides 
hy the spectacle of mutilated and suffering humanity. 

‘How shall I ever deal with all these moods of mind?’ she 
thought hopelessly, she comx^osed herself to listen. 

* So yon spoke to your father, Olive ? Go on ; I will tell 
you afterwards what I think.’ 

There was a little sternness in the low tones, from which 

10 
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the girl slirank. Of course Aunt Milly thought her wrong and 
interfering. Well, she had heen wrong, and she went on still 
more humbly : 

‘ I thought it was my duty ; it made me miserable to do it, 
because 1 knew Cardie would be angry, though I never knew 
how angry ; but I got it into my head that 1 ought to help 
him, in spite of himself, and because Kex was so weak. You 
have no idea how weak and vacillating Kex is when it corlies to 
disappointing people, Auht Milly.’ 

‘Yes, I know ; go on,’ was all the answer Mildred vouch- 
saled to this. • 

‘I brooded over it all St. Peter’s day, and at night 1 could 
not sleep. I thought of that verse about cutting off the right 
hand and plucking out the right eye ; it seemed to me it lay 
between Cardie and speaking the truth, and that no pain ought 
to hinder me ; and 1 determined to s]>eak to papa the first 
opportunity ; and it came to-day. Cardie and Rex were both 
out, and papa asked me to walk with him to Winton, and then 
he got tired, and we sat down half-way on a fallen tree, and 
then I told him.’ 

‘ About Richard’s views ? ’ 

‘ About everything. 1 began with Rex ; 1 told X)apa how 
his very sweetness and amiability made him weak in things ; 
he so hated disa]3j)ointing people^ that he could not bring him- 
self to say what he wished ; and just now, after his illness and 
trouble, it seemed doubly hard to do it’ 

‘ And what did he say to that ? ’ 

‘ He looked grieved ; yes, 1 am sure he was grieved. He 
does not believe that Roy know^ his own mind, or will ever do 
much good as an artist ; but all he said was, “ I understand — 
my own boy — afraid of disappointing his father. Well, well, 
the lad knows best what will make him happy.” ’ 

‘ And then you told him about Richard ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ catching her breath as though with a painful thought ; 
‘ when I got to Cardie, somehow the words seemed to come of 
themselves, and it was such a relief telling papa all 1 thought. 
It lias been such a burdem all this time, for 1 am sure no one 
but mamma ever guessed how unhapx)y Cardie really was.’ 

‘ You, who know him so well, could inflict this mortification 
on him — no, I did not mean to say that, you have suffered 
enough, my child ; but did it not occur to you that you were 
betraying a sacred confidence ? ’ 

‘ Confidence, Aunt Milly ! ’ 
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‘ Yes, Olive ; your deep insight into your brother’s character, 
and your very real affection for him, ought tc; have guarded you 
from this mistake. If you had read him so truly as to discover 
all this for yourself, you should not have imparted this know- 
ledge without warning, knowing how much it would wound 
his jealous reticence. If you had waited, doubtless Kichard’s 
good sense would have induced him at last to confide in his 
filth (ft*.’ 

‘Not until it was too late — until hb had worn himself out. 
lie gets more jaded and weary every day, Aunt Milly.’ 

Mildred shook her head. ^ 

‘ The golden rule holds good even here, ‘‘ To do unto others 
as we would they should df) unto us.” How would you like 
Richard to retail your opinions and feelings, under the impres- 
sion he owed you a duty ? ’ 

‘ Aunt Milly, indeed I thought I was acting for the 
best.’ 

‘ 1 do not doubt it, my child ; the love that guided you was 
clearer than tlie wisdom ; but what did Arnold — what did your 
father say % ’ 

‘ Oh, Aunt Milly, he looked almost heart-broken ; he covered 
his face with his hands, and I think he was praying ; and yet 
he seemed almost as though he were talking to mamma. 1 am 
sure he had forgotten I was there. I heard him say something 
about having been selfish in his great grief ; that he must have 
neglected his hoy, or been liard and cruel to him, or he would 
never have so repelled his confidence. “ Betha’s hoy, her 
darling,” he kept saying to himself ; “ my poor Cardie, my poor 
lad,” over and over again, till J spoke to him to rouse him ; and 
then he said,’ — here Olive faltered, — ‘ “ that I had been a good 
girl — a faithful little sister, — a,nd that 1 must try and take her 
place, and remind them how good and loving she was.” And 
then he broke down. Oh, Aunt Milly, it was so dreadful ; and 
then I made him come back.’ 

‘ My poor brother ! 1 knew he would take it to heart.’ 

‘ He said it was like a stab to him, for he had always been 
so proud of Cardie ; and it was his ispccial wish to deyotc his 
lirst-torn to the service of the Church ; and when I asked if he 
wished it now, he said, vehemently, “ A half-hearted service, 
reluctantly made — God forbid a sou of mine should do sucb 
wrong 1” and tben he was silent for a long time ; and just at 
the beginning of the town we met Ilex, and papa whispered to 
me to leave them together/ * 
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‘My iK)or Olive, I can guess what a hard day you have 
liad,’ said Mildred, caressingly, as the girl paused in her 
recital. 

‘ The hardest part was to come ; ^ and Olive shivered, as 
though suddenly chilled. ‘ I was not prepared for Rex being so 
angry ; he is so seldom cross, but he said harder things to me 
than he has said in his life.’ 

Mildred thought of the harmless kicks on the beck glavcl, 
and the irritability in the porch, and could not forbear a smile. 
She could not imagine Roy’s wrath could be very alarming, 
especially as Olive owned^her father had been very lenient to 
him, and had promised to give the subject his full consideration. 
In this case, Olive’s interference had really worked good ; but 
Roy’s manhood had taken lire at the notion of being watched 
and talked over ; his father’s mild hints of moral weakness and 
dilatoriness had affronted him ; and though secretly relieved, the 
difficulty of revelation had been spared him, he had held his 
head higher, and had crushed his sister by a tirade against 
feminine impertinence and interference ; and, what hurt her 
most, had declared his intention of never confiding in such a 
‘meddlesome Matty again.’ 

Mildred was thankful the darkness hid her look of amuse- 
ment at this portion of Olive’s lugubrious story, though the girl 
herself was too weak and cow«m1 to see the ludicrous side of 
anything ; and her voice changed into the old hopeless key as 
she spoke of Richard’s look of withering scorn. 

‘ was almost too angry to sjieak to me, Aunt Milly. He 
said he never would trust me again. I had better not know 
what he thought of me. I had ipjured him beyond reparation. 

I don’t know what he meant by that, but Roy told me that he 
would not have had his father troubled for the world ; he could 
manage his own concerns, spiritual as wxdl as temporal, for him- 
self. And then he sneered ; but oli, Aunt Milly, he looked so 
white and ill. I am sure now that for some reason he did not 
want papa to know ; perhaps things were not so bad as I 
thought, or he is trying to feel Letter about it all. Do you 
think I have done wrong, Aunt Milly ? ’ 

And Olive wrung her hands in genuine distress and burst*^ 
into fresh tears, and sobbed out that she had done for herself 
now ; no one would believe she had said it for the best ; even 
Rex was angry with her — and Cardie, she was sure Cardie would 
never forgive her. 

‘ when this has blown over, and he and his father have 
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come to a full understanding. I have better faith in Cardie’s 
good heart than that.’ 

But Mildred felt more uneasy than her cheerful words 
implied. She had seen from the first that Kichard had per- 
sistently misunderstood his sister ; tins fresh interference on her 
part, as he would term it, touching on a very •sore place, would 
gall and irritate him beyond endurance. He had no conception 
of the amount of unselfish affection that was already lavished 
upon him ; in fact he thought Olive provokingly cold and 
undemonstrative, and chafed at her want of finer feelings. It 
needed some sort of shock or revelation to enable him to read 
his sister’s character in a truer light, and any kind of one-sided 
reconciliation would be a very warped and })atcbed alfair. 

Mildred’s clear-sightedness w^as fully alive to these difficulties ; 
but it was expedient to comfort Olive, who had relapsed into 
her former state of agitation. There was clearly no wrong in 
the case ; want of tact and mistaken kindness were the heaviest 
sins to be laid to poor Olive’s charge ; yet Mildred now found 
her incoherently accusing herself of wholesale w%ant of principle, 
of duty, and declaring tliat she was unworthy of any one’s 
affections. 

‘ I shall call you naughty for the lirst time, Olive, if 1 hear 
any more of this,’ interrupted her aunt ; and by infusing a little 
judicious firmness into her voice, and by dint of management, 
though not without difficulty, and representing that she herself 
was in need of rest, she succeeded in persuading the worn-out 
girl to seek some repose. ^ 

Unwilling to trust her out of her sight, she made her share 
her own bed ; nor did she relax her vigil until the swollen eye- 
lids had closed in refreshing sleep, and the sobbing breaths 
were drawui more evenly. OUce, at an uneasy movement, she 
started from the doze into which she had fallen, and put aside 
the long dark hair with a fondling hand ; the moon was then 
shining from behind the hill, and the beams shone full through 
the uncurtained windows ; the girl’s hands were crossed upon her 
breast, folded over the tiny silver cross she always wore, a half- 
smile playing on her lips — , 

I ‘Cardie is always a good hoy, mamma,’ she muttered, 
drowsily, at Mildred’s disturbing touch. Olive was dreaming of 
her mother. 



CHAPTEE XIII 


A YOUTHFUL DRACO AND SOLON 

‘ But thouglitless words may bear a sting 
Wliere malice liatb no place, 

May wake to pain some secret sting 
Beyond tliy power to trace. 

When (juivering lips, and lliishing cheek, 

The spirit’s agony bespeak. 

Then, though thou deem thy brother weak. 

Yet soothe his soul to peace.’ — S. A. Stohrs. 

Things certainly seemed at sixes and sevens, as Eoy phrased it, 
the next morniug. Tlie severe emotions of the previous night 
had resulted in Olivers case in a miserahle sick headache, which 
would not iiermit her to raise her head from the pillow. 
Mildred, wlio had rightly interpreted the meaning of the wistful 
glance that followed her to the door, had resolved to take the 
first opportunity of speaking to lier nephews separately, and 
endeavouring to soften tlieir aggrieved feelings towards their 
sister ; by a sjiecies of good fortune she met Roy coming out of 
his father’s room. ® 

Roy had slept off his mighty mood, and kicked away his 
sullenness, and an hour of Polly’s sunshiny influence had 
restored him to good humour ; and though his brow clouded a 
little at his aunt’s first words, and he broke into a bar of care- 
less whistling in a low and displeased key at the notion of her 
mediation, yet his better feelings were soon wrought upon by a 
hint of Olive’s sufleriugs, a|;id lie consented, though a little con- 
descendingly, to be the bearer of his own embassage of peace. , 
Olive’s heavy eyes filled up with tears when she saw him. 

‘ Dear Rex, this is so kind.’ 

‘I am sorry your head is so bad, Livy,’ was the evasive 
answer, in a sort of good-natured growl. Roy thought it would 
not do to be too amiable at first. ‘ “ You do look precious bad 
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to be sure,” as the hangman said to the gentleman he afterwards 
throttled. Take my advice, Livy,’ seating liimself astride the 
rocking-chair, and speaking confidentially, ‘ medlars, spelt with 
either vowel, are very rotten things, and though I would not 
joke for worlds on such an occasion, it belioves us to stick tq 
our national proverbs, and, as you know as well as I, a burnt 
child dreads the fire,’ 

‘ I will try to remember, Rex ; 1 will, iiuleed ; but please 
make Cardie think I meant it for the best.’ 

‘ It was the worst possible best,’ replied Roy, gravely, ‘and 
shows what weak understandings you women have — part of the 
present company excepted. Aunt Milly. “ Age before honesty,” 
and all that sort of thing, you know.’ 

‘You incorrigible boy, how dare you be so rude 

‘ Don’t distress the patient. Aunt ^Milly. What a weak-eyed 
sufferer you look, Livy — regularly down in the doleful doldrums. 
You must have a strong dose of Polly to cheer you up — a grain 
of quicksilver for every scruple.’ 

Olive smiled faintly. ‘Oh, Rex, you dear old fellow, are 
you sure you forgive mo ? ’ 

‘ Very much, thank you,’ returned Roy, with a low bow 
from the rocking-chair. ‘ And shall be much obliged by your 
not mentioning it again.’ 

‘ Only one word, just ’ 

‘ Hush,’ in a stentorian whisper, ‘ on your peril not an utter- 
ance — not the ghostly semhlance of a word. Aunt Milly, is 
repentance always such a painful and distressing disorder ? 
Like the immortal Rosa Dartle, “ T only ask for information.” 
I will draw up a diagnosis of the symptoms for the benefit of 
all the meddlesome Matties *of futurity — No, you are right, 
Livy,’ as a sigh from Olive reached liim ; ‘ slie w’as not a nice 
character in polite fiction, wasn’t Matty — and then show it to 
Dr. John. Let me see ; symptoms, weak eyes and reddish lids, 
a pallid exterior, with black lines and circles under the eyes, 
not according to Euclid — or Cocker — a tendency to laugh 
nervously at the words of wisdom, which, the conscience repro- 
bating, results in an imbecile grin.’ 

‘,0b, Rex, do — please don’t — m)» head does ache so — and 1 
' don’t want to laugh.’ 

^All hysteria, and a fresh attack of scruples — that quick- 
silver must be administered without deky, I see — hot and cold 
fits — aguish symptoms, and a tendency to incoherence and 
extravagance, not to say lightheadedness — nausea, excited by 
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the very thought of Dr, Murray — and a restless desire to mis- 
place words — “do — please doii^t,’’ being a fair sample. I 
declare, Livy, the disease is as novel as it is interesting.’ 

Mildred left Olive cheered in spite of herself, but with a 
fresh access of pain, and went in search of Eichard. 

He was sitting at the little table writing. He looked up 
rather moodily as his aunt entered. 

‘ Breakfast seems late this morning, Aunt Milly. Where is 
Eex ? ’ 

‘I left him in Olive’s room, my dear;’ and as Eichard 
frowned, ‘ Olive has been making herself ill with crying, and 
has a dreadful headache, and Eoy was kind enough to go and 
cheer her ui>.’ 

No answer, only the scratching of the quill -pen rapidly 
traversing the paper, 

Mildred stood irresolute for a moment and watched him ; 
there was no softening of the fine 3’oung hxce. Chriss was right 
when she said Eichard’s lips closed as though they were iron. 

‘ I was sorry to hear what an uncomfortable evening you all 
had last night, Eichard. I shoidd hardly have enjoyed myself, 
if I had known how things were at home.’ 

‘ Ignorance is bliss, sometimes. 1 am glad you had a pleasant 
evening, Aunt Milly. I was sorry 1 could not meet you. 1 
told Eex to go.’ 

‘ I found Eex kicking up hi.s heels in the porch instead. 
Never mind,’ as Eichard looked annoyed. ‘ Dr. Heriot brought 
me home. But, Eichard, dear, I am more sorry tlian I can say 
about this sad misunderstanding between you and Olive,’ 

‘Aunt Milly, excuse me, but the less said about that the 
better.’ • 

‘ Poor girl ! I know how her interference has offended you ; it 
was ill-judged, but, indeed, it was well meant. You have no 
conception, Eichard, how dearly Olive loves you.’ 

The pen remained poised above the j)aper a moment, and 
then, in spite of his effort, the pent-up storm burst forth. 

‘ Interference ! unwarrantable impertinence ! How dare she 
betray me to my father ? ’ 

‘Betray you, Eichard 

‘ The very thing I was sparing him I The thing of all others 
I would not have had him know for worlds ! How did she 
know ? What right had she to guess my most private feelings ? 
It is past all forbearance ; it is enough to disgust one.’ 

‘ It is hard to bear, certainly ; but, Eichard, the fault is after 
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all a trifling one ; the worst construction cme can put on it is 
error of judgment and a simple want of tact ; she had no idea 
she was harming you.’ 

‘ Harming me ! ’ still more stormily ; ‘ I shall never get over 
it. I have lost caste in my father’s opinion ; how will he be 
ever able to trust me now ? If she had but given me warning of 
her intention, I should not be in this position. All these months 
of labour gone for nothing. Questioned, treated as a child — but, 
were he twenty times my father, I should refuse to be catechised 
and Richard took up his J3en again, and went on writing, but 
not before Mildred had seen positive tears of mortification had 
sprung to his eyes. They made her feel softer to him — such a 
lad, too — and motherless — and yet so hard and impracticable — 
mannish, indeed ! ’ 

She stooped over him, even venturing to lay a hand on his 
shoulder. ‘ Dear Cardie, if you feel she has injured you so 
seriously, there is all the greater need of forgiveness. You 
cannot refuse it to one so truly humble. Slie is already 
heart-broken at the thought she may have caused mischief.’ 

‘ Are you her ambassadress, Aunt Milly ? ’ 

‘ No ; you know your sister better. She would not have 
ventured — at least ’ 

‘ I thought not,’ he returned coldly. ‘ I wish her no ill, but, 
I confess, I am hardly in the mood for true forgiveness just now. 
You see 1 am no saint. Aunt Milly,’ with a sneer, that sat ill on 
the handsome, careworn young face, ‘ and I am above playing the 
hypocrite. Tender messages are not in my line, and I am sorry 
to say I have not Roy’s forgiving temper.’ 

‘ J)ear Rex, he is a pattern to us all,’ thought Mildred, but 
she wisely forbore making tie irritating comparison ; it would 
certainly not have lightened Richard’s dark mood. With an 
odd sort of tenacity he seemed dwelling on his aunt’s last words. 

‘You are wrong in (me thing, Aunt Milly. I do not know 
my sister. T know Rex, and love him with all my heart ; and 
I understand the foolish baby Chriss, but Olive is to me simply 
an enigma.’ 

‘ Because you have not aitempte^l to solve her.’ 

* Most enigmas are tiresome, and hardly worth tlie trouble of 
solving,’ he returned calmly. 

‘ Richard ! your own sister ! for shame ! ’ indignantly from 
Mildred. 

‘ T cannot help it, Aunt Milly ; Olive has always been 
perfectly incomprehensible to nje. She is the worst sister, and, 
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as far as I can judge, the worst daughter I ever knew. In my 
opinion she has simply no heart/ 

‘ Perhaps I had better leave you, Richard ; you are not quite 
yourself.’ 

The quiet reproof in Mildred’s gentlest tones seemed to 
touch him. 

‘ I am sorry if I grieve you, Aunt Milly. I wish myself 
that we had never entered on this subject.’ , 

‘ I wish it with all my heart, Richard ; but I had no idea 
my own nephew could be so hard.’ 

‘ Unhappiness and want of sympathy make a man hard, 
Aunt Milly. But, all the same,’ speaking with manifest effort, 

‘ T am making a bad return for your kindness.’ 

‘ I wish you would let me be kind,’ she returned, earnestly. 

‘ Nay, my dear boy,’ as an impatient frown crossed his face, ‘ I 
am not going to renew a vexed subject. I love Olive too well 
to have her unjustly censured, and you are too prejudiced and 
blinded by your own troubles to be capable of doing her justice, 
I only want ’ — here Mildred paused and faltered — ‘ remember 
the bruised reed, Richard, and the mercy promised to the 
merciful. When we come to our last hoiir, Cardie, and our 
poor little life-torch is about to be extinguished, I think we 
shall be thankful if no greater sins are written up against us 
than want of tact and the error of judgment that comes from 
over- conscientiousness and a too great love and without 
looking at his face, or trusting herself to say more, Mildred 
turned to the breakfast - table, where he shortly afterwards 
joined her, 

Olive was in such a suffering condition all the morning that 
she needed her aunt’s tenderest attention, and Mildred did not 
see her brother till later in the day. 

The reaction caused by ‘ the Royal magnanimity,’ as Mildred 
phrased it to Dr. Heriot afterwards, had passed into subsequent 
depression as the hours passed on, and no message reached her 
from the brother she loved but too well. Mildred feigned for a 
long time not to notice the weary, wistful looks that followed 
her about the room, especially as she knew Olive’s timidity 
would not venture on direct questioning, but the sight of tears 
stealing from under the closed lids caused her to relent. Roy’s 
prescription of quicksilver had wholly failed. Polly, saddened 
and mystified by the sorrowful spectacle of tliree-piled woe, 
forgot all her saucy speeches, and blundered over her sympathis- 
ing ones. And Cbrissy was even worse ; she clattered about 
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the room in her thick boots, and balked loudly in the Grossest 
possible key about people being stupid enough to have feelings 
and make themselves ill about nothing. Chriss soon got her 
dismissal, but as Mildred returned a little flushed from the 
summary ejectment which Chriss had playfully tried to dispute, 
she stooped over the bed and whispered — 

‘ Never mind, dear, it could not be helped ; has it made 
yoim head worse ? * 

‘ Only a little. Chriss is always so noisy.’ 

‘ Shall we have Polly back ? she is quieter and more accus- 
tomed to sickrooms.’ 

‘ No, thank you ; I like being alone with you best, Aunt 
Milly, only — ^ here a largti tear dropped on the coverlid. 

‘You must not fret then, or your nurse will scold. No, 
indeed, Olive. I know what you are thinking about, but I 
don’t know that haadiig you ill on my hands will greatly mend 
matters.’ 

‘ Cardie,’ whispered Olive, unable to endure the suspense any 
longer, * did you give him my message ? ’ 

‘ T told him you were far from well ; but you know as well 
as 1 do, Olive, that tliere is no dealing with Cardie when he is 
in one of these unreasonable moods ; we must be patient and 
give him time.’ 

* I know what you mean, Aunt Milly — you think he will 
never forgive me.’ 

‘ T think nothing of the kind ; you must not be so childish, 
Olive,’ returned Mildred, with a little wholesome severity. ‘ I 
wish you would be a good sensible girl and go to sleep.’ 

* I will try,’ she returned, in a tone of languid obedience ; 

‘ but I have such an ache hefe,’ pressing her hand to her heart, 
‘ such an odd sort of sinking, not exactly pain. I think it is 
more unhappiness and ’ 

‘ That is because the nnnd acts and reacts on the body ; you 
must quiet yourself, Olive, and put this unlucky misunder- 
standing out of your thoughts. Bememher, after all, who it is 
“ who maketh men to he of one mind in a house ; ” Ijave 
acted for the best and wdthout any ^elfish motives, and you may 
safely leave the disentangling of all this difficulty to Him. No, 
you must not talk any more,’ as Olive seemed eager to speak \ 
‘ you are flushed and feverish, and I mean to read you to sleep 
with my monotonous voice ; ’ and in si)ite of the invalid’s in- 
credulous look Mildred so far kept her word that Olive first 
lost whole sentences, and then vainly tried to fix her attention 
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on others, and at last thought she was in Hill-beck woods and 
that son^e doves were cooing loudly to her, at which point 
Mildred softly laid down the book and stole from the room. 

As she stood for a moment by the lobby window she saw her 
brother was taking his evening’s stroll in the churchyard, and 
hastened to join him. He quickened his steps on seeing her, 
and inquired anxiously after Olive. 

^ She is asleep now, but 1 have not thought her looking very 
well for the last two or three days,* answered his sister, ‘ I do 
not think Olive is as strong as the others — she flags sadly at 
times.’ 

‘ All this has upset her ; they have told you, I suppose, 
Mildred ? ’ 

^ Olive told me last night.’ 

‘ 1 do not know that I have ever received a greater shock 
except one. I liardly had an idea myself how much iny hopes 
were fixed upon that boy, but 1 am doomed to disappointment’ 

^ It seems to me he is scarcely to be iJamed ; think how 
young he is, only nineteen, and with such abilities.’ 

‘Pour lad; if he only knew how little T blame him,’ re- 
turned his father with a groan. ‘ Tt only shows the amount of 
culpable neglect of which I have been guilty, throwing him into 
the society of such a man ; but indeed I was not aware till lately 
that Macdonald was little better than a free-thinker.’ 

Mildred' looked shocked — things were even worse than she 
thought. 

‘ I fancy ho has drifted into extremes during the last year or 
two, for though always a little slippery in his Church views, lie 
had not developed any decided rationalistic tendency ; but Betha, 
poor darling, always disliked him*; she said once, I remember, 
that he was not a good coinx)aiiion for our boys. J do not think 
she mentioned Richard in particular.’ 

‘ Olive told me she bad.’ 

‘ Perhaps so ; she was always so keenly alive to what con- 
cerned him. lie was my only rival, Milly,’ with a sad smile. 
‘ No mother could have been prouder of lier boy than she was 
of Cardie. I am hound to say he deserved it. for he was a good 
son to her ; at leavSt,’ with a stifled sigh, ‘ he did not withhold 
his confidence from his mother.’ 

‘ You found him impracticable then, Arnold ? ’ 

He shook his head sadly. 

‘ The sin lies on luy own head, Milly. I have neglected my 
children, buried myself in my own pursuits and sorrow, and 
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now 1 am sorely piinislicil. My son refuses the confidence 
which his father actually stooped to entreat/ and there was a 
look of such suppressed anguish on Mr. Lambert’s face that 
Mildred could hardly refrain from tiiars. 

‘ Richard is always so good to you/ she said at last. 

‘ Do I not tell you I blame myself and not the boy that there 
is this barrier between us ! but to know that my son is in 
trouble which he will not permit me to share, it is very hard, 
Mildred.’ 

‘ It is wrong, Arnold.’ 

‘ Where has the lad inherited his proud spiiit ? his mother 
was so very gentle, and I was .always alive to reason. I must 
confess he was perfectly respectful, not to say filial in his 
manner, was grieved to distress me, would have suffered any- 
thing rather than I should have been so harassed ; but it was 
not his fault that people had meddled in his private concerns ; 
you would have thought he was thirty at least.’ 

‘ I am sure he meant what he said ; there is no want of 
heart in Ricliard.’ 

‘He tried to smoothe me over, I could see, hoped that 1 
should forget it, and would esteem it a favour if 1 would not 
make it a matter of discussion between us. lie had been a little 
unsettled, how much he refused to say. lie could wish with 
me that he had never been thrown so much with Macdonald, 
as doubts take seed as rapidly as thistledown ; but when I urged 
and jjrcssed him to repose his doubts in me, as I might possibly 
remove them, he drew back and hesitated, said he was not pre- 
pared, he would rather not raise (|uestions for which there might 
not be sufficient reply ; he thought it better to leave the weeds 
in a dark corner where they bould trouble no one ; he wished 
to work it out for himself — in fact, implied that he did not 
want my helj).’ 

‘ I think you must have misunderstood him, Arnold. Who 
could be better than his own father, and he a clergyman ? ’ 

‘ Many, my dear ; Heriot, for example. I find Heriot is 
not quite so much in the dark as I supposed, though he treats 
it less seriously than we do ; he sajjp it is no use forcing confid- 
> ened, and that Cardie is peculiar and resents being catechised, 
and he advises me to send him to Oxford without delay, that 
he may meet men on his own level and rub against other minds ; 
but I feel loath to do so, 1 am so in the dark about him. Heriot 
may be right, or it may be the worst possible thing.’ 

* What did Richard say himself? ’ 
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‘ He seemed relieved at my i>roj)osing it, thanked me, and 
jumped at the idea, begged that he might go after Christmas 
he was wasting his time here, looked pleased and dubious when 
1 proposed his reading for the bar, and then his face fell — I 
suppose at the thought of my disappointment, for he coloured 
and said hurriedly that there was no need of immediate decision ; 
he must malte up his mind finally whether he should ever take 
holy orders. At present it was more than probable that — ^ ’ 

‘ “ Say at once it is impossible,” I interrupted, for the thought 
of such sacrilege made me angry. “ No, father, do not say that,” 
he returned, and 1 fancied he was touched for the moment. 
“ Don’t make up your mind that we are both to disappoint you. 
I only want to be perfectly sure that 1 am no hypocrite — that at 
any rate 1 am true in what 1 do. 1 thinlv slui would like that 
best, father,” and then I knew he meant his mother.’ 

* Dear Arnold, I am not sure after all that you need be un- 
happy about your boy.’ 

‘ 1 do not distrust his rectitude of purpose ; [ only grieve 
over his pride and inflexibility — they are not good bosom-com- 
panions to a young man. AVell, wherever he goes he is sure of 
his fath^s prayers, though it is hard to know that one’s son is 
a stranger. Ah, there comes Heriot, Milly. 1 suppose he 
thinks we all want cheering up, as it is not his usual night.’ 

Mildred had already guessed such was the case, and was 
very grateful for the stream of ready talk that, at supper-time, 
earned Polly and Chriss with it. Roy had recovered his spirits, 
but he seemed to consider it a duty to preserve a subdued and 
injured exterior in his father’s presence ; it showed remorse for 
past idleness, and was a delicate compliment to the alisent Livy ; 
while Ricliard sat by in grave taciturnity, now and thei^break- 
ing out into short sentences when silence was iiiqiossime, but 
all the time keenly cognisant of his father’s every look and 
movement, and observant of his every want. 

Dr, Heriot followed Mildred out of the room with a half- 
laughing inquiry how she had fared during the family ^le. 

‘ It is no laughing matter, I assure you ; we are all as un- 
comfortable as possible.’ 

‘ When Greek meets Greek, you know the rest. You have 
no idea how dogmatical and disagi'eeable Mr. Lambert can make 
himself at times.’ 

This was a new idea to Mildred, and was met with unusual 
indignation. 

‘ Parents have a notion they can enforce confidence — that the 
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very relationship instils it. Here is the vicar groaning over his 
son’s unfilial reticence and breaking his heart over a fit of very 
youthful stubbornness which calls itself manly i)ride, and 
Richard all the while yearning after his father, but bitter at 
being treated and schooled like a child. I declare I take 
Richard’s part in this,’ 

‘You ought not to blame my brother,’ returned Mildred in 
a low voice. 

‘ He blames himself, and rightly too. He had no business 
to have such a man about the liouse, Richard is a ciantanker- 
ous puppy not to confide in liis father. But what’s the good of 
leading a horse to the water ? — you can’t make him drink.’ 

‘ I begin to think you are right about Richard,’ sighed 
Mildred ; ‘ one cannot help being fond of him, but he is very 
unsatisfactory. 1 am afraid 1 shall never make any impression.’ 

‘ Tlien no one will. Fie ! Miss Lambert, 1 detect a whole 
world of disappointment in that sigh. What lias become of 
your faith ? Half Dick’s faultim*ss comes from having an old 
head on young shoulders ; in my opinion he’s worth half a dozen 
Penny -royals rolled in one.’ 

‘ Dr. Heriot, how can you ! Rex has the sweeteH disposi- 
tion in the world. I strongly suspect he is his father’s favourite.’ 

‘Have you just found that out? It would have done you 
good to have seen the vicar gloating over Boy’s daubs this after- 
noon, as though they were treasures of art ; the rogue actually 
made him believe that his coflee-coloiired clouds, with ragged 
vermilion edges, \>ere sublime effects. I quite pleased him 
when I assured him they were supernatural in the truest sense 
of the word. He wiped his eyes actually, over the gipsy sibyl 
that 1^11 Roy’s gingerbr(‘ad*queen. What a rage the lad put 
himsefi in when I said I had never seen such a golden com- 
plexion except at a fair booth or in very bad cases of jaundice.’ 

‘ How you do delight to tease that boy ! ’ 

‘ Isn’t it too bad — ruffling the wings of my “ sweet Whistler,” 
as i call him. He is the sort of boy all you women spoil. He 
only wants a little more petting to become as effeminate as heart 
can wish. 1 am half afraid that } shall miss his bright face 
when a London studio engulfs him.’ 

‘ You think my brother will give him his way, then ? ’ 

‘ He has no choice. Besides, he quite believes he has an 
unfledged Claude Lorraine or Salvator Rosa on his hands. I 
believe Polly’s Dad Fabian is to be asked, and the matter 
regularly discussed. Poor Lambert I he will suffer a twinge or 
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two before lie delivers the boy into the hands of the Bohemians. 
He turned quite pale when I hinted a year in Rome ; but there 
seems no reason why Roy should not have a regular artistic 
education ; and, after all, I believe the lad has some talent — 
some of his. smaller sketches are very spirited.^ 

‘ I thought so myself,’ replied Mildred ; and the subject of 
their conversation appearing at this moment, the topic was 
dropped, c 
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‘ Wbat is life, failitT ? ’ 

* A hatUp, iny cliild, 

Where the strongest Umee may iail ; 

Where the wariest eyes may he beguiled, 

And tlie stoutest heart may tjuail ; 

Where the foes are gathenal on every liaiid 
And rest not day or night, 

And the feeble little ones must stand 

III the thickest of the tight.’ — Adklaide Anne Pkoctou. 

Thk next day the vicarage had nut regained its wonted 
atmosphere of quiet (‘heerl’ulnoss, which had been its normal 
condition since Mildred’s arri^'al. 

III vain had ‘the sweet Whistler’ haunted the narrow lobby 
outside Olive’s room, wdiere, with long legs dangling from the 
window-seat, he had warbled tlirougli the whole of ‘ Bonnie 
Dundee’ and ‘Coinin’ thro’ the Rye;’ after which, hel])ing him- 
self ad libitum from the old-fashioned liookctase outside Mildred’s 
chamber, he had read through the whole index of the Shepherd^s 
Guide with a line nasal imitation of Fanner Tallentire. 

‘ Roy, how can you he so absurd ? ’ 

‘ Shut up, Contradiction ; don’t you see I am enlightening 
Aunt Milly’s mind — clearing it of London fogs ? Always im- 
bibe the literature of your country. People living on the fell- 
side w'ill find this a useful handbook of reference, containing “a 
proper delineation of the usual horn and ear-marks of all the mem- 
bers’ sheep, extending from Bowes and Wensley dale to Sedht*rgh in 
•V!’orksliire, from Ravenstone-dale and Brough to Oilliimholme 
ill Westmorland, from Crossfell and.KiKkoswold 

Here, Chriss falling upoq the book, the drawling monotone 
was quenched, and a sharp scuffle ensued, in whiph Royal made 
his escape, betaking himself during the remainder of the day 
to his glass studio and the society of congenial canaries, 

11 
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The (lay was intensely hot ; Olive’s headache had yielded at 
last to Mildred’s treatment, but she seemed heavy and languid 
and dragged herself with difficulty to the dinner-table, shocking 
every one but Eichard with her altered appearance. 

Richard had so far recovered his temper that he had made 
up his mind with some degree of magnanimity to ignore (at least 
outwardly) what had occurred. He kissed Olive coolly when 
she entered, and hoped, somewhat stiffly, that her head was 
better ; but he took no notice of the yearning look in the dark 
eyes raised to his, though it haunted him long afterwards, 
neither did he address her again ; and Mildred was distressed to 
find that Olive scarcely touched her food, and at last crept away 
before half the meal was over, with the excuse that her head 
was aching again, but in reality unable to bear the chill restraint 
of her brother’s presence. 

Mildred found her giddy and confused, and yet unwilling to 
own herself anything but well, and with a growing sense of 
despondency and hopelessness that made her a trying companion 
for a hot afternoon. She talked Mildred and herself into a 
state of drowsiness at last, from which the former was roused by 
hearing Ethel Trelawny’s voice on the terrace below. 

Mildred was thankful for any distraction, and the sight of 
the tall figure in the riding-habit, advancing so gracefully to 
meet her, was especially refreshing, though Ethel accosted her 
with unusual gravity, and hoped she would not be in the way. 

‘ Papa has ridden over to Ai)pk*by, and will call for me on 
his return. I started with the intention of going with him, 
but the afternoon is so oppressive that I repented of my deter- 
mination ; will you give me a cup of tea instead, Mildred ?’ 

‘ Willingly,’ was the cheerful answer ; and as she gave the 
order, Ethel seated herself on the steps leading down to the 
small smooth-shaven croquet-lawn, and, doffing her hat and 
gauntlets, amused herself with switching the (iaisy-heads with 
her jewelled riding- whip until Mildred returned. 

‘ Is Olive better ? ’ she asked abruptly, as Mildred seated 
herself beside her with needlework. 

Mildred looked a little surprised as she answered, but a 
delicately-worded question or two soon showed her that Etht^^ 
was not entirely ignorant of the state of the case. She had met 
Richard in the town on the previous day, and, startled at his 
gloomy looks, had coaxed him, though with great difficulty, to 
accompany her home. 

‘It was not very easy to manage him in such a mood,’ 
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continued Ethel, with her crisp laugh. ‘ I felt, as we were 
going up the Crofts, as though I were Una leading her lion. 
He was dumb all the way ; he contrived a roar at the end, 
though — we were very nearly having our first quarrel.’ 

‘ 1 am afraid you were hard on your knight then.’ 

Ethel coloured a little disdainfully, but she coloured never- 
theless. 

‘ Boys were not knighted in the old da3'^s, Mildred — they had 
to win their spurs, though,’ hesitating, ‘ few could boast of a 
more gallant exploit perhaps ; ’ but with a sudden sparkle of fun 
in her beautiful eyes, ‘ a lionised Bichard, not a Cccur-de-Lion, 
but the horrid, blatant beast himself, must be distressful to any 
one but a Una.’ 

‘ Poor Richard ! you should have soothed instead of irritated 
liim.’ 

‘ Counter-irritants are good for some diseases ; besides, it was 
his own fault, lie did not put me in possession of the real 
facts of the case until the last, ami then only scantily. When 
1 begged to know more, he turned upon me (|uite haughtily ; 
it might have been Cccur-de-Lion himself before Ascalon, when 
Berengaria chose to be inquisitive. Indeed he gave me a strong 
hint that I could have no possible right to question him at all. 
1 felt inclined half saucily to curtsey t(j his mightiness, only he 
looked such a sore-hearted Cccur-de-Lion.’ 

‘ I like your choice of names ; it his Cardie somehow. I 
believe the lion-hearted king oould contrive to get into rages 
sometimes. If 1 were mischievous, which [ am not, I would 
not let you forget you have likened yourself to Berengaria.’ 

It was good to see the ciud of Ethel’s lips as she completely 
ignored Mildred’s speech. 

‘ I suppressed the mocking reverence and treated him to a 
prettily-worded apology instead, which liad the effect of bring- 
ing him ‘ off the stilts,’ as a certain doctor calls it. I tell him 
sometimes, by way of excuse, that the 4 :eens are a stilted period 
in one’s life.* 

‘ Do you mean that you are younger than Richard ? ’ 

^ 1 am three months his junior, ar> he takes care to remind 
Ine sometimes. Did you ever sec youth treading on the heels 
of bearded age as in Richard’s case, poor fellow ^ 1 am really 

very sorry for him,’ she continued, in a tone of such genuine 
feeling that Mildred liked her better than ever. 

‘ I hope you told him so.’ 

‘ Yes, I was very good to him when I saw my sarcasms hurt. 
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I gave him tea with my own fair hands, and was very plentiful 
in the matter of cream, which I know to he his weakness ; and 
I made Min to pet him and Lassie jump up on his knee, and by 
and by my good temper was rewarded, and “ Richard was himself 
again ! ’’ ’ 

‘ Did he tell joii he is going to Oxford after Christmas ? ’ 

‘ Ves ; 1 am thankful to hear it. What is the good of his 
rusting here, when every one says he has such wonderfui abili- 
ties ? I liope you do not think me wrong, Mildred,’ blushing 
slightly, ‘ but I strongly advocated his reading for the Bar.’ 

Mildred sighed. 

‘Tliere is no doubt he wishes it above all things ; he quite 
warmed into eagerness as we discussed it. My father has always 
said that his clear logical head and undoubted talents would be 
invaluable as a barrister. He has no want of earnestness, but 
he somehow lacks the persuasive eloquence that ought to be 
innate in the real priest ; and yet when I said as much he 
shook his head, and rcilapsed into sadness again, said there was 
more than that, hinted at a rooted antipathy, then turned it off 
by owning that he disliked the notion of talking to old women 
about their souls ; was sure he would be a cypher at a sickbed, 
good for nothing but scolding the people all round, and thought 
writing a couple of sermons a week the most wearisome work in 
the world — digging into one’s brains for dry matter that must 
not be embellished even by a few harmless Latin and Greek 
quotations.’ 

Mildred looked grave. ‘ I fear he dislikes the whole thing.’ 

But Ethel interposed eagerly. ‘You must not blame him if 
he be unfit by temperament. ^He had far better be a rising 
barrister than a half-hearted priest.’ 

‘ T would sooner see him anything than that — a navvy rather.’ 

‘ That is what I say,’ continued Miss Trelawny, triumphant ; 
‘ and yet when I hinted as much he threw up his head with 
quite a Coeur-de-Lion look, and said, “Yes, I know, but you 
must not tempt me to break through my father’s wishes. If it 

can be done without sacrilege ” j^d then he stopped, and 

asked if it were only the ♦'Westmorland old women were so try- 
ing. I do call it very wrong, Mildred, that any bias should 
have been put on his wishes in this respect, especially as in two 
more years Richard knows he will be independent of his father,’ 
And as Mildred looked astonished at this piece of information, 
Ethel modestly returned that she had been intimate so many 
years at the vicarage — at least with the vicar and his wife and 
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Richard — that many things came to her knowledge. Both she 
and her father knew that part of the mother^s money had, with 
the vicar’s consent, been settled on her boy, and Mildred, who 
knew that a considerable sum had a few years before been left 
to Betha by an eccentric uncle whom Mr. Lambert had inadvert- 
ently offended, and that he had willed it exclusively for the use 
of his niece and her children, was nevertheless surprised to hear 
that while a moderate j>ortion had been reserved to her girls, 
Roy’s share was only small, while Richard at oiie-and- twenty 
would be put in possession of more than three hundred a 
year. 

‘Between three and four, I believe Mr. Lambert told my 
father. Roy is to have a hundred a year, and the girls about 
two thousand apiece. Richard will have the lion’s share. I 
believe this same uncle took a fancy to Roy’s saucy face, and 
left a sum of money to be appropriated to his education. 
Richard says there will be plenty for a thorough art education 
and a year at Rome ; he hinted too that if Roy failed of achiev- 
ing even moderate success in his profession, there was sufficient 
for both. Anything rather than Roy should be crossed in his 
ambition ! I call that generous, ^Mildred.’ 

‘ And 1 ; but I am a little surprised at my brother making 
such a point of Richard being a clergyman ; he is very reticent 
at times. Come, Ethel, you look mysterious. I suppose you 
can explain even this ? ’ 

‘ I can ; but at least you are hardly such a stranger to your 
own nephews and nieces as not to be aware of the worldly con- 
sideration there is involved.’ 

‘You forget,’ returned Mildred, sadly, ‘what a bad corre- 
spondent my brother is ; BethU was better, but it was not often 
the busy house-mother could find leisure for long chatty letters. 
You are surely not speaking of what hapjpened when Richard 
was fourteen ? ’ 

Ethel nodded and continued : 

‘ That accounts of course for his being in such favour at the 
Palace. They say the Bishop and Mrs. Douglas would do any- 
thing for him — that they treat him as though he were their own 
•son ; Rolf and he are to go to the same college — Magdalen, too, 
though Mr. Lambert -wanted him to go to Queen’s ; they say, if 
I anything happened to Mr. Lambert, that Richard would be sure 
j of the living ; in a worldly point of view it certainly sounds 
I better than a briefless barrister.’ 

j ‘ Ethel, you must not say such things. 1 cannot allow that 
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my broilier would be influenced by such worldly considerations, 
tempting as they are,’ replied Mildred, indignantly. 

But Ethel laid her hand softly on her iirin. 

‘ Dear Mildred, this is only one side of the question ; that 
something far deeper is involved I know from liichard himself ; 
I heard it years ago, when Cardie was younger, and had not 
learned to be proud and cold with his old playmate,’ and Ethel’s 
tone was a little sad. , 

^ May I know ? ’ asked Mildred, pleadingly ; ‘ there is no fear 
of Eichard ever telling me himself.’ 

Ethel hesitated slightly. 

‘ He might not like it ; but no, there can be no harm ; you 
ought to know it, Mildred ; until now it seemed so beautiful — 
Eichard thought so himself.’ 

‘ You mean that Betha wished it as well as Arnold ? ’ 

' ‘ Ah ! you have guessed it. What if the parents, in the 
fulness of their fresh young happiness, desired to dtidicate their 
firstborn to the priesthood, would not this better fit your con- 
ception of your brother’s character, always so simple and uncon- 
ventional % ’ 

A gleam of pleasure passed over Mildred’s face, but it was 
mixed with pain. A fresh light seemed thrown on Richard’s 
difiBiculty ; she could understand the complication now. With 
Eichard’s deep love for his mother, would he not be tempted to 
regard her wishes as binding, all the more that it involved 
sacrifice on his part ? 

‘ It might be so, but Eicliard should not feel it obligatory to 
carry out his parents’ wish if there be any moral hindrance,’ she 
continued thoughtfully. 

‘ That is what I tell him. k have reason to know that it 
was a favourite topic of conversation between the mother and 
son, and Mrs. Lambert often assured me, with tears in her eyes, 
that Eichard was ardent to follow his father’s profession. ] 
remember on the eve of his confirmation that he told me himself 
that he felt he was training for the noblest vocation that could 
fall to the lot of man. Until two years ago there was no hint 
of repugnance, not a whisper of dissent ; no wonder all this is a 
blow to his father ! ’ 

‘ No, indeed ! ’ assented Mildred. 

Can you guess what has altered him so ? ’ continued Ethel, 
with a scrutinising glance. ‘ I have noticed a gradual change in 
him the last two or three years ; he is more reserved, less candid 
in every way. I confess I have hardly understood him of late.’ 
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and she sliould pass through the silence 

ou or Cardie would read me something/ 
a wonderful sadness in her voice ; and as 
’jmply with her wish, the brief agitation 
.•ixce. What if it were not His will ! what if 
tood ready to her faltering hand, “ content to 
f Tliou be glorified ! ” ‘ Oh, 1 must krrn to 

‘^^pered. 

^ed, Livy ? ’ asked Eichard at last, as he paused 
is reading; but there was no answer. Olive’s 
d. One thin hand lay under her cheek, a tear 
eyelashes ; but on the sleeping face there lay an 
quiet peace that was almost childlike. 

)ticed that Olive mended more rapidly from that 
*. Heriot had recommended change of air ; and as 
)0 weak to bear a long journey, Mildred took her to 
a few weeks. Eichard accompanied them, but did 
. long, as his father seemed unwilling to lose him 
last few months at home. 

their absence two important events took place at the 
Had Fabian paid his promised visit, and the new 
'ived. Polly’s and Chriss’s letter brimmed over with 
^Every one was delighted with her dear old Had,’ Polly 
• Eichard was gracious, Mr. Lambert friendly, and Jtoy 
astically admiring.’ 

1 had actually bought a new coat and had cut his hair, 
Polly owned was a grief to her ; ‘ and his beard looked 
very body else’s beard,’ wrote the girl with a groan. If it 
lot been for his snutf-boxr she would hardly have known 
Some dealer had bought his Gam, and the old man’s 
Ly pockets were replenished. 

t was a real joy to Olive’s affectionate heart to know that 
’s juvenile efforts were appreciated by so great a man. 
dred, who was almost as simple in worldly matters as her 
,jce, was also a devout believer in Had Fabian’s capabilities, 
he dark -lined picture * of Cain fleeing from his avenging 
ioflscience, with his weeping guardian angel by his aide, had 
made a great imxjression on her. 

Olive and she had long talks oveir Polly’s rapid scrawls. 
Boy had genius, and was to be an artist after all. He was to enter 
a London studio after Christmas. Had Fabian knew the widow 
of an artist living near Hampstead who would board and lodge 
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him, and look after him as though he were a son of her own ; 
and Dad Fabian himself was to act as his sponsor, art-guide, and 
cliaperon. 

My guardian thinks very highly of Dad,’ wrote Polly, ir, her 
pretty, childish handwriting. ‘ He calls him an unappreciated 
genius, and says Hoy will be quite safe under his care. Dad is a 
little disappointed Hoy’s forte is landscape painting ; he wanted 
him to go in for high art ; but Roy paints clouds better than faces.’ 

‘ Dear Roy, how we shall miss him ! ’ sighed Olive, as she 
laid the letter down. 

‘ Polly more than any one,* observed Mildred, thinking how 
strange it would be to see one bright face without the other close 
to it. 

The new curate was rather a tame affair after this. 

‘His name is Hugh Marsden, and he is to live at Miss 
Farrer’s, the milliner,' announced Olive one day, when she had 
received a letter from Richard. ‘ Miss Farrer has two very nice 
rooms looking over the marketplace. Her last lodger was a 
young engineer, and it made a great difference to her income 
wlwm he left her. Richard says he is a “ Queen’s man, and a 
very nice fellow ; ** he is only in deacon’s orders.* 

‘ Let us see what Chriss has to say about him in her letter,* 
returned Mildred ; but she contemplated a little ruefully the 
crabbed, irregular writing, every word looking like a miniature 
edition of Contradiction Chriss herself. 

‘ Mr. Marsden has arrived,’ scrawled Chriss, ‘ and has just had 
tea here. I don’t think we shall like him at all. Roy says he is 
a jolly fellow, and is fond of cricket and fishing, and those sort of 
things, but he looks too much like a big boy for my taste ; I 
don’t like such large young men ? and he has big hands and feet 
and a great voice, and his laugh is as big as the rest of him. I 
think him dreadfully ugly, but Polly says “ No, he has nice honest 
eyes,” 

‘ He tried to talk to Polly and me ; only wasn’t it rude, 
Aunt Milly ? He called me my dear, and asked me if I liked 
dolls. I felt I could have withered him on the spot, only he 
was 80 stupid and obtuse that he toolt no notice, and went on 
about hxs little sister Sophy, who had twelve dolls, whom she 
dressed to represent the twelve months in the year, and how she 
nearly broke her heart when he sat down on them by accident 
and smashed July.’ 

Roy gave a comical description of the whole thing and Chriss’s 
wrathful discomfiture. 
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^ We have just had great fun,’ he wrote ; ‘ the Eev. Hugh 
has just been here to tea ; he is a capital fellow — up to larks, 
and with plenty of go in him, and with a fine deep voice for 
intoning ; he is wild about training the choir already. He 
talked a great deal about his mother and sisters ; he is an only 
son. I bet you anything, you women will be bored to death 
with Dora, Florence, and Sophy. If they are like him they are 
not handsome. One thing I must tell you, he riled Contra- 
diction awfully by asking her if she liked dolls ; she was Pugilist 
Pug then and no mistake. You should have seen the air with 
which she drew herself up. I suppose you take me for a little 
girl,” quoth she. Marsden’s face was a study. “ I am afraid 
you will take her for a spoilt one,” says Dad, patting her 
shoulder, which only made matters worse. “ I think y#ur sister 
must be very silly with her twelve seasons,” bursts out Chriss. 
“ I would sooner do algebra thaii play with dolls ; but if you 
will excuse me, I have my Caesar to construe ; ” and she walked 
out of the room with her chin in the air, and every curl on her 
head bristling with wratli. Marsden sat open-mouthed with 
astonishment, and Dad was forced to apologise ; and there was 
Polly all the time ‘‘behaving like a little lady. ’ ’ 

‘ As though Polly could do wrong,’ observed Mildred with a 
smile, as she finished Eoy’s ridiculous effusion. 

It w^as the beginning of October when they returned home. 
Olive had by this time recovered her strength,#and was able to 
enjoy her rambles on the sand ; and though Mr. Lambert found 
fault with the thin cheeks and lack of robustness, his anxiety 
was set at rest by Mildred, who declared Olive had done credit 
to her nursing, and a little want of flesh Tvas all the fault that 
could be found with her charges 

The welcome home was sweet to the restored invalid. 
Eichard’s kiss was scarcely less fond than her father’s. Eoy 
pinched her cheek to be sure that this was a real, and not a 
ma’ke-believe, Olive ; while Polly followed her to her room to 
assure herself that her liair had really grown half an inch, as 
Aunt Milly declared it had. 

Nor was Mildred’s welcome less hearty. ^ 

How good it is to see you in your old place, Aunt Milly,’ 
said Eichard, with an affectionate glance, as he jdaoed himself 
beside her at the tea-table. 

‘ We have missed you, Milly 1’ exclaimed her brother a moment 
afterwards. ‘ Heriot was saying only last night that the vicarage 
did n^t seem itself without you.’ 
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‘ Nothing is right without Aunt Milly ! ’ cried Polly, with a 
squeeze ; and Koy chimed in, indignantly, ‘ Of course not ; as 
though we could do without Aunt Milly ! ^ 

The new curate was discussed the first evening. Mr. Lambert 
and Ki chard were loud in their praises ; and though Chriss 
muttered to herself in a surly undertone, nobody minded her. 

Ilis introduction to Olive happened after a somewhat amusing 
fashion. 

He was crossing the hall the next day, on his way to the 
vicar’s study, when Eoy bade him go into the drawing-room and 
make acquaintance with Aunt Milly. 

It happened that Mildred had just left the room, and Olive 
was sitting alone, working. 

Sha^ooked up a little surprised at the tall, broad-shouldered 
young man who was making his way across the room. 

‘ Iloyal told me I shouM find you here, Miss Lambert. I 
hope your niece has recovered the fatigue of her journey.’ 

^‘1 am not Aunt Milly; I am Olive,’ returned the girl, 
gravely, but not refusing the proffered hand. ‘You are my 
father’s new curate, Mr. Marsden, I suppose 1 ' 

‘ Yes ; I beg your pardon, I have made a foolish mistake I 
sec,’ returned the young man, confusedly, stammering and 
Hushing over his words. ‘ Koyal sent me in to find his aunt, 
and — and — I did not notice.’ 

‘ What does it matter 1 ’ returned Olive, simply. The 
curate’s evident nervousness made her anxious to set him at his 
ease. ‘You could not know ; and Aunt Milly looks so young, 
and my illness has changed me. It was such a natural mistake, 
you sec,’ with the soft seriousness with which Olive always 
spoke now. 

‘ Thank you ; yes, of course,’ stammered Hugh, twirling his 
felt hat through his fingers, and looking down at her with a sort 
of puzzled wonder. The grave young face under the quaint 
head-dress, the soft dark hair just parted on the forehead, the 
large earnest eyes, candid, and yet unsmiling, filled him with a 
sort of awe and reverence. 

‘You have been very ill,’ he said at last, with a pitying 
chord* in his voice. ‘ People do not look like that who have not 
suffered. You remind me,’ he continued, sitting down beside 
lier, and speaking a little huskily, ‘ of a sister whom I lost not 
so very long ago.’ 

Olive looked up with a sudden gleam in her eyes. 

‘Did she diel’ 
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‘Yes. You are more fortunate, Miss Lambert; you were 
permitted to get well/ 

‘ You are a clergyman, and you say that,* she returned, a little 
breathlessly. ‘ If it were not wrong I should envy your sister, 
who finished her work so young/ 

‘ Hush, Miss Lambert, that is wrong,* replied Hugh. His 
brief nervousness had vanished ; he was quite grave now ; his 
round, boyish face, ruddy and brown with exercise, paled a 
little with his earnestness and the memory of a past pain. 

‘ Caroline wanted to live, and you want to die,* he said, in a 
voice full of rebuke. ‘ She cried because she was young, and 
did not wish to leave us, and because she feared death ; and 
you are sorry to live.* 

‘ I have always found life so hard,* sighed Olive. It did not 
seem strange to her that she should be talking thus to a stranger ; 
was he not a clergyman — her father^s curate — in spite of his 
boyish face ? ‘ St. Paul thought it was better, you know ; but 
indeed 1 am trying to be glad, Mr. Marsden, that I have all this 
time before me.* 

‘ Trying to be glad for the gift of life ! * Hero was a mystery 
to be solved by the Rev. Hugh Marsden, he who rejoiced in life 
with the whole strength of his vigorous young heart ; who loved 
all living things, man, woman, and child — nay, the very dumb 
animals themselves ; who drank in light and vigour and cheer- 
fulness as his daily food ; wdio was glad for mere gladness* sake ; 
to whom sin was the only evil in the world, and suffering a 
privilege, and not a punishment ; who measured all things, 
animate and inanimate, with a merciful breadth of views, full of 
that ‘ charity that thiiiketh no evil,* — he to be told by this grave, 
pale girl that she envied his sister who died. 

‘ What is the matter — have I shocked you ? * asked Olive, 
her sensitiveness taking alarm at his silence. 

‘Yes — no ; I am sorry for you, that is all, Miss Lambert. 
I am young, but I am a clergyman, as you say. I love life, as 
I love all the good gifts of my God ; and 1 think,* hesitating 
and dropping his voice, ‘ your one prayer should be, that He 
may teach you to be glad.*^ 



CHAPTER XVII 


TIIREK YEARS AFl’ERWARDS — A RETROSPECT 

‘ And still I changed — I was a boy no more ; 

My heart was large enough to hold my kind, 

And all the world. As hath been apt before 
With youth, I sought, but I could never find 
Work hard enough to <juiet my self-strife, 

And tlie strength of action craving life. 

She, too, was changed.* — Jean Ingelow. 

In ilie liistoriea of most families there are long even pauses 
during which life flows smoothly in uneventful channels, when 
there are few breaks and fewer incidents to chronicle ; times 
when the silent ingathering of individual interests deepens and 
widens imperceptibly into an under-current of strength ready 
for the crises of emergency. Times of i)eace alternating with 
the petty warfare which is the prerogative of kinsmanship, a 
blessed routine of daily duty misnamed by the young monotony, 
but whicli in reality is to train them for the rank and file in 
the great human army hereafter ; quiescent times during 
which the memory of past troubles is mercifully obliterated 
by present ease, and * the clu-ad no bigger than a man’s hand ’ 
dofes not as yet obscure the soft breadth of heaven’s blue. 

Such a time had come to the Lamberts. The three years 
that followed Olive’s illness and tardy convalescence were quite 
uneventful ones, marked with few incidents worthy of note ; 
outwardly things had seemed unchanged, but how deep and 
strong was the under-current of each young individual life ; 
what rapid developments, what iwifolding of fresh life and 
interests in the budding manhood and womanhood within the 
old vicarage walls. 

Such thoughts as these came tranquilly to Mildred as she sat 
alone one July day in the same room where, three years before, 
the Angels of Life and Death had wrestled over one frail girl. 
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in the room where she had so patiently and tenderly nursed 
Olivers sick body and mind back to health. 

For once in lier life busy Mildred was idle, the work lay un- 
folded beside her, while her eyes wandered dreamily over the 
fair expanse of sunny green dotted with browsing sheep and 
tuneful with the plaintive bleating of lambs ; there was a crisp 
crunching of cattle hoofs on the beck gravel below, a light wind 
touched the elms and thorns and woke a soft soughing, the tall 
poplar swayed drowsily with a flicker of shaking leaves ; beyond 
the sunshine lay the blue dusk of the circling hills, prospect fit 
to inspire a day-dream, even in a nature more prosaic than 
Mildred Lambert’s. 

It was Mildred’s birthday ; she was thirty to-day, and she 
was smiling to herself at the thoughts that she felt younger and 
brighter and happier than she had three years before. 

They had been such peaceful y(^rs, full of congenial work 
and blessed with sympathetic fellowship ; she had sown so 
poorly, she thought, and had reaped such rich harvests of 
requited love ; she had come amongst them a stranger three years 
ago, and now slie could number friends by the score ; even her 
poorer neighbours loved and trusted her, their northern reserve 
quite broken down by her tender womanly graces. 

^Tlicre are two people in Kirkby Stephen that would be 
sorely missed,’ a respectable tradesman once faid to Miss Tre- 
lawny, * and they are Miss Lambert and Dr. Heriot, and I don’t 
know which is the greater favourite. I should have lost my 
wife last year but for her ; she sat up with her three nights 
running when that fever got hold of her,’ 

And an old woman in the workhouse said once to Dr. Heriot 
when he wished her to see the vicar : 

^ Nae thanks to ye, doctor ; ye needn’t bother yersel’ abput 
minister, Miss Lambert has sense enough. I wiidn’t git niair 
gude words nir she gi’es ; she’s terrible gude, bless her ; ’ and 
many would have echoed old Sally Bates’s opinion. 

Mildred’s downright simplicity and unselfishness were win- 
ning all hearts. 

‘ Aunt Milly has such a trustworthy face, people are obliged 
to tell their troubles when*they look at her,’ Polly said once, 
and perhaps the girl held the right clue to the secret of Mildred 
Lambert’s influence. 

Keal sympathy, that spontaneity of vigorous warm feeling 
emanating from the sight of others’ pain, is rarer than we 
imagine. Without exactly giving expression to conventional 
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forms of condolence, Mildred conveyed the most delicate 
sympathy in every look and word ; by a rapid transit of 
emotion, she seemed to place herself in the position of the 
bereaved ; to feel as they felt — the sacred silence of sorrow ; 
her few words never grazed the outer edge of that bitter 
irritability that trenches on great pain, and so her mere pres- 
ence seemed to soothe them. 

EOr perfect unconsciousness added to this feeling; there 
were times when Mildred’s sympathy was so intense that she 
absolutely lost herself. ‘What have I done that you should 
thank me ? ’ was a common speech with her ; in her own 
opinion she liad done absolutely nothing ; she had so merged 
her own individual feelings into the case before her that 
gratitude was a literal shock to her, and this same simplicity 
kept her quiet and humble under the growing idolatry of her 
nephews and nieces. • 

‘My dear Miss Lambert, how they all love you,’ Mrs. 
Delaware said to her once; ‘even that fine grown young man 
Richard seems to lay himself out to please you.’ 

‘ How can they help loving me,’ returned Mildred, with that 
shy soft smile of hers, ‘ when I love them so dearly, and they 
see it ? Of course I do not deserve it ; but it is the old story, 
love begets love ; ’ and the glad, steady light in her eyes spoke 
of her deej) content. 

Yes, Mildred was happy ; the quiet woman joyed in her life 
with an intense appreciation that Olive would have envied. 
Mildred never guessed that there were secret springs to this 
fountain of gladness, that the strongly -cemented friendship 
between herself and Dr. Heriot added a fresh charm to her life, 
investing it with the a«mosj)here of unknown vigour and 
strength. Mildred had always been proud of her brother’s 
intellect and goodness, but she had never learnt to rely so 
entirely on his sagacity as she now did on Dr. Heriot. 

If any one had questioned her feelings with respect to the 
vicarage Mentor, Mildred would have assured them with her 
sw^eet honesty that her brother’s friend was hers also, that she 
did full justice to his merits, and yas ready to own that his 
absence would leave a terrible gap in their circle ; but even 
Mildred did not know how much she had learnt to depend on 
the sympathy that never failed her and the quick appreciation 
that was almost intuitive. 

Mildred knew that Dr. Heriot liked hei; ; he had found her 
trustworthy in time of need, and he showed his gratitude by 
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making fresh demands on her time and patience most unblush- 
ingly : in his intercourse with her there had always been a 
curious mixture of reverence and tenderness which was far 
removed from any warmer feeling, though in one sense it might 
be called brotherly. 

Perhaps Mildred was to blame for this ; in spite of ' her 
appreciation of Dr. Heriot, she had never broken through her 
habit of sliy reserve, which was a second nature with her — the 
old girlish Mildred was hidden out of sight. Dr. Heriot only 
saw in his friend’s sister a gentle, soft-eyed woman, seeming 
older than she really was, and with tender, old-fashioned ways, 
always habited in sober grays and with a certain staidness of 
mien and (piiet precision of speech, which, with all its restful- 
ness, took away the impression of youth. 

Yes, good and womanly as he thought her, Dr. Heriot was 
ignorant of the real Mildred. Aunt> Milly alone with her boys, 
blushing and dimpling under their saucy praise, wotild have 
shattered all his ideas of primness ; just as those fits of wise 
eloquence, while Olive and Polly lingered near her in the dark, 
the sweet impulse of words that stirn^d them to their hearts’ 
core, would have roused his latent enthusiasm to the utmost. 

Dr. llcriot’s true ideal of womanly beauty and goodness 
passed his door daily, disguised in Quaker grays and the large 
sliady black hat that was for use and not for ornament, but he 
did not know it; when he looked out it was to note how fresh 
and piquant Polly looked in her white dress and blue ribbons 
as she tripped beside Mildred, or how the Spanish hat with its 
long black feather suited Olive’s sombre complexion. 

Olive had greatly improved since her illness ; she was still 
irredeemably plain in her own^ eyes, but few were ready to 
endorse this opinion ; her figure had rounded and filled out 
into almost majestic proportions, her shoulders had lost their 
ungainly stoop, and her slow movements were not without 
grace. 

Her complexion would always be sallow, but the dark 
abundant hair was now arranged to some advantage, and the 
j^arge earnest eyes were h^r redeeming features, while a settled 
Isut soft seriousne&s had replaced the old absorbing melancholy. 

Olive would never look on the brighter side of life as a 
happier and more sanguine temperament would ; she still took 
life seriously, almost solemnl}", though she haxl ceased to repine 
that length of days had been given her ; with her, conscien- 
tiousness was still a fault, and she would ever be given to 
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weigh herself carefully and be found wanting ; Init there were 
times when even Olive owned herself happy, when the grave 
face would relax into smiles and the dark eyes grow bright 
and soft. 

And there were reasons for this ; Olive no longer suffered 
the pangs of passionate and unrequited love, and her heart was 
at rest concerning Eichard. 

For two years the sad groi)ing after truth, the mute search 
for vocation, the conflict between duty and inclination, had 
continued, and still tlie grave, stern face, kindly but impressive, 
has given Ho clue to his future plans. ‘ I will tell you when I 
know myself, father,* was his parting speech more than once. 

‘ I trust you, Cardie, and I am content to wait,* was ever his 
father’s answer. 

But deliverance came at last, wlum tlie fetters fell off the 
noble young soul, when ev«ry word in the letter that reached 
Mr. Lambert spoke of the new-born gladness that filled his 
soil’s lieart ; there was no reticence. 

‘ You trusted me and you w^ere content to wait then ; how 
often I have repeated these words to myself, dear father ; you 
have waited, and now your patience shall be rewarded. 

‘ Father, at last I know myself and my own mind ; the last 
wave of doubt and fear has rolled off me ; I can see it all now, 
I feel sure, I write it tremblingly. I feel sure that it is all 
true. 

‘ Oh, how good God has been to me ! I feel almost like the 
prodigal ; only no husks could have satisfied me for a moment ; 
it was only the truth I wanted — ^truth literal and divine ; and, 
father, you have no reason to think sadly of me any longer, for 
“ before eventide my ligL, has^come.*** 

‘ 1 am writing now to tell you that it is my firm and unalter- 
able intention to carry out your and my mother’s wishes with 
respect to my profession ; will you ask my friends not to seek 
to dissuade me, especially my friends at Kirkleatham ? You 
know how sorely inclination has already tempted me ; believe 
me, T have counted the cost and weighed the whole matter 
calmly and dispassionately. I have much to relinquish — many 
favoiwrite pursuits, many secret ambitions — but shall I give what 
costs me nothing ? and after all 1 am only thankful that I am 
not considered too unworthy for the work.* 

It was this letter, so Immble and so manly, that filled Olive’s 
brown eyes with light and lifted the weight from her heart. 
Cardie had not disappointed her ; he had been true to himself 
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and his own convictions. Mildred alone had her misgivings ; 
when she next saw Kichard, she thought that he looked worn 
and pale, and even fancied his cheerfulness was a little forced ; 
and his admission that he had slept badly for two or three 
nights BO filled her with alarm that she determined to speak to 
him at all costs. 

His composed and devout demeanour at service next morn- 
ing, however, a little comforted her, and she was hesitating 
whether the change in him might be her own fancy, when 
Richard himself broke the ice by an abrupt question as they 
were walking towards Musgrave that same afternoon, 

* What is all this about Ethel Trelawny, Aunt Milly ? ’ 

And Mildred absolutely started at his tone, it was suppressed 

and yet so eager. 

‘ She will not return to Kirkleatham for some weeks, Richard 
she and her father are visiting in Scctlaiid.' 

Richard turned very pale. 

‘ It is true, then. Aunt Milly V 

‘ What is true ? ^ 

* That she is engaged to that man ? ’ 

‘ To Sir Robert Ferrers ? What I have you heard of that ? 
No, indeed, Richard, she has refused him most decidedly ; why 
he is old enough to be her father ! ^ 

‘ That is no objection with ome women. Are you sure ? 
They are not in Renfrewshire, then 

‘ They have never been there ; they are staying with friends 
near Rallater. Why, Richard, what is this ? ’ as Richard stopped 
as though he were giddy and covered his fiice with his hands. 

* I never meant you or any one to know,^ he gasped at length, 
while Mildred watched Ids varying colour with alarm ; < but I 
have not been able to sleep since I heard, and the suddenness 
of the relief — oh ! are you quite sure, Aunt Milly ? ’ with a 
painful eagerness in his tone very strange to hear in grave, self- 
contained Richard. 

‘ Dear Cardie, let there be full confidence between us ; you 
see you have unwittingly betrayed yourself.* 

* Yes, I have betrayed myself,* he muttered with increasing 

agitation ; * what a fool you must think me. Aunt Milly, aiul 
all because I could not x>ut a question quietly ; but I was not 
prepared for your answer ; what a consummate * 

‘Hush, don*t call yourself names. I knew your secret 
long ago, Cardie. I knew what friends you and Ethel Trelawny 
were.’ 
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A boyisli flush suffused his face. 

* Ethel is very fond of her old playmate.* 

He winced as though with sudden pain. 

‘Ah, that is just it, Aunt Milly; she is fond of me and 
nothing else.’ 

‘I like her name for you, CoBur-de-Lion, it sounds so musical 
from her lips ; you are lier friend, llichard ; she trusts you 
iinprcitly.’ 

‘ I believe — I hope she does ; ’ but drawing his hand again 
before his eyes, ‘ I am too young, Aunt Milly. I was only one- 
aiid-twenty last month.’ 

‘ True, and Sir Robert was nearly fifty ; slie refused a fine 
estate there.’ 

‘Was her father angry with her?’ 

‘Not so terribly incensed as he was about Mr. Cathcart the 
year before. Mr. Cathcaiit had double his fortune and was a 
young, good-looking man. I w^as almost afraid that in her 
misery she should he driven to marry him.’ 

‘ He has no right to persecute her so ; why should he be so 
anxious to get rid of his only child ?’ 

‘ Tliat is what we all say. Poor Ethel, hers is no light cross. 

I am thankful she is beginning to take it patiently ; the loss of f 
a father’s love must be dreadful, and hers is a proud spirit.’ 

‘ But not now ; you said yourself, Aunt Milly, how nobly 
she behaved in that last affair.’ 

‘ True,’ continued Mildred in a sorrowdul tone ; ‘ all the more 
that she was inclined to succumb to a momentary fascination ; 
btlt I am certain that -with all his intellect Mr. Cathcart ■would 
have been a most midesirable husband for her ; Sir Robert 
Ferrers is far preferable. ^ 

‘ Aunt Milly ! ’ 

‘Yes, Richard, and I told her so ; but her only answer was 
that she would not marry where she could not love. I am 
afraid this will widen the breach between her and her father ; 
her last letter was very sad.’ 

‘ It is tyranny, downright persecution ; how dares he. Oh, 
Aunt Milly ! ’ in a tone of deep (Jespondency, ‘ if I were only 
ten years older.’ 

‘ I am afraid you are very young, Cardie. I wish you had 
not set your heart on this.’ 

‘ Yes, we are too much of an age ; but she need not fear, I am 
older in everything than she ; there is nothing boyish about me, 
is there, Aunt Milly ? ’ ♦ 
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* Not in your love for Ethel, I am afraid ; but, Cardie, what 
would her father say if he knew it ? * 

‘ He will know it some day. Look here, Aunt Milly, I am 
one-and-tweuty now, and I have loved Ethel, Miss Trelawny I 
mean, since I was a boy of twelve ; people may laugh, but I felt 
for my old playmate something of what I feel now. She was 
always different from any one else in my eyes. I remember 
telling my mother when I was only ten that Ethel shouhi be 
luy wife.’ 

‘ But, Kichard ’ 

‘ I know what you are going to say — that it is all hopeless 
moonshine, that a curate with four or live hundred a year has 
no right to presume to Mr. Trelawny’s heiress ; that is what he 
and the world w*ill tell me ; but how am 1 to help loving her ? ’ 

‘ What am I to say to you, Cardie ? Long before you are 
your father’s curate Ethel may have met the man she can 
love.’ 

‘ Then I shall bear my trouble, I hope, manfully. Don’t you 
think this is my one dread, that and being so young in her eyes? 
How little she knew how she tempted me when she told me I 
ought to distinguish myself at the Bar ; 1 felt as though it were 

# giving her up when I decided on taking orders.’ 

‘ She would call you a veritable Cenur-de-Lion if she knew. 
Oh ! my poor boy, how hardly this has gone with you,’ as 
Bichard’s face whitened again with emotion. 

‘ It has been terribly hard,’ he returned, almost inaudibly ; 
‘ it was not so much at last reluctance and fear of the work as 
the horrible dread of losing her by my own act. I thought— it 
was foolish and young of me, I daresay — but I thought that as 
people spoke of my capabilities I plight in time win a position 
that should be worthy even of her. Oh, Aunt Milly ! what a 
fool you must think me.' 

Richard’s clear glance was overcast with pain as he spoke, 
but Mildred’s affectionate smile spoke volumes. 

‘ I think I never loved you so well, Cardie, now I know how 
nobly you have Acted. Have you told your father of this t ’ 

‘ No, but I am sure he knows ; you have no idea how much 
he notices ; he said something to me once that showed me he 
was aware of my feelings ; we have no secrets now ; that is 
your doing, Aunt Milly.’ 

Mildred shook her head. 

‘ Ah, but it was ; you were the first to break down my 

♦ reserve ; what a churl I must have been in those days. You 
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all tliink too well of me as it is. Livy especially puts me in a 
bad humour with myself.’ 

‘ I wanted to speak to you of Olive, Richard ; are you not 
thankful that she has found her vocation at last ? ’ 

‘ Indeed I am. I wrote my congratulations by return of 
l)OSt. Fancy Kirke and Steadman undertaking to publish those 
poems, and Livy only eighteen ! ’ 

‘ Dr. Heriot always told us she had genius. Some of them 
are really very beautiful. Dear Olive, you should have seen her 
face when the letter came.’ 

‘ I know ; I would have given anything to be there.’ 

‘She looked quite radiant, and yet so touchingly humble 
when she held it out to her father, and then without waiting 
for us to read it she left the room. 1 know she was thanking 
God for it on lier knees, Richard, while we were all gossiping to 
Dr. Heriot on Livy’s good fii>rtune.’ 

Richard looked touched. 

‘ What an example she is to us all ; if she would only believe 
half the good of herself that we do. Aunt Milly.’ 

‘ Then she would lose all her childlike humility. I think 
she gets less morbidly self-conscious year by year ; there is no 
denying she is brighter.’ 

‘ She could not help it, brought into contact with such a 
nature as Marsden’s ; that fellow gives one the impression of 
jjerfect mental and bodily health. Dr. John told me it was 
quite refreshing to look at him.’ 

‘ Chriss amuses me, she will have it he is so noisy.’ 

‘ He has a loud laugh certainly, and his voice is not exactly 
low-pitched, but he is a splendid fellow. Roy keeps up a 
steady correspondence wivh ^im. By the bye, I have not 
shown you my last letter from Rome ; ’ and Richard, who had 
regained his tranquillity and ordinary manner, piilled the thin, 
foreign-looking envelope from his breast-pocket and entertained 
Mildred for the remainder of the way with an amusing account 
of some of Roy’s Roman adventures. 

That night, as Richard sat alone with his father in the study, 
Mr. Lambert placed his hand affec^onately on his son’s bro^ 
shoulder with a look that was rather more scrutinising than 
usual. 

‘ So the last cloud has cleared away ; that is right, Cardie.’ 

‘ I do not understand you, father ; ’ but the young man 
faltered a little under his father’s quiet glance. 

‘ Nay, it is for you to explain ; only last night you seemed 
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as thoTigli you had some trouble on your mind, you were 
anxious and absorbed, and this evening the oppression seems 
removed.’ 

For a moment Richard hesitated, and the old boyish flush 
came to his face, and then his determination was taken. 

‘Father,’ he said, speaking in a quick, resolute tone, and 
tossing back his wave of dark hair as he spoke, always a trick 
of his when agitated, ‘ there shall be no half-confidence between 
us ; yesterday I was lieavy at heart because I thought Ethel 
Trelawny would marry Sir Robert Ferrers \ to-day I hear she 
has refused him and the weight is goyie.’ 

Mr. Lambert gave a low, dismayed exclamation, and his hand 
dropped from his son’s shoulder. 

‘ Ah, is it so, my poor boy 1 ’ he said at last, and there was 
no mistaking the sorrowful tone. 

‘Yes, it is so, father,’ he returned firmly ; ‘ you may call me 
a fool for my pains — I do not know, perhaps I am one — but it 
is too late to help it now ; the mischief is of too long standing.’ 

In spite of his very real sympathy a smile crossed his 
father’s lips, and yet as he looked at Richard it somehow died 
away. Youthful as he was, barely one-and-twenty, there was a 
set determination, a staid manliness, in his whole mien that 
added five years at least to his age. 

Even to a disinterested eye he seemed a son of whom any 
father might be proud ; not tall — the massive, thick-set figure 
seemed made for strength more than grace — ^Ijmt the face was 
pre-eminently handsome, the dark eyes beamed with intelligence, 
the forehead was broad and benevolent, the lips still closed with 
the old inflexibility, but the hard lines had relaxed : firm and 
dominant, yet ruled by the single eye of integral princixde ; 
there was no fear that Richard Lambert would ever overstep 
the boundaries of a clearly-defined right. 

‘ That is my brave boy,’ murmured his father at last, watch- 
ing him with a sort of wistful pain ; ‘ but, Cardie, I cannot but 
feel grieved that you have set your heart on this girl.’ 

‘ What 1 do you doubt the wisdom or the fitness of my 
choice ? * demanded the young man hotly. 

‘Both, Cardie ; the girl'is everything that one could wish ; 
dear to me almost as a daughter of my own, but Trelawny — all, 
my poor boy, do you dream that you can satisfy her father’s 
ambition ? ’ 

‘ I shall not try to do so,’ returned Richard, speaking with set 
lips ; ‘ I know him too weU ; he would sell her to the highest 
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bidder, sell liis own flesh and blood ; but she is too noble for 
his corrupting influence.’ 

* You speak bitterly, Cardie.’ 

‘ I speak as I feel. Look here, father, foolishly or wisely, it 
does not matter now, I have set my heart on this thing ; I have 
grown up with this one idea before me, the hope of one day, 
however distant, calling Ethel Trelawny my wife. I do not 
think I am one to change.’ 

Mr. Lambert shook his head. 

• ‘ I fear not, Cardie.’ 

‘ I am as sure of the faithfulness of my own heart as I am 
that I am standing here ; young as 1 am, I know I love her as 
you loved my niothej.’ 

His father covered Ids face witli his liand. 

‘ No, no ; do not say that, Cardie.’ 

‘ I must say what is t#ue ; you would not have me lie to 
you.’ 

* Surely not ; but, my boy, this is a hard hearing.’ 

‘You are thinking of Mr. Trelawny,’ returned Richard, 
quietly ; ‘ that is not my worst fear ; my chief obstacle is Ethel 
herself.’ 

‘ What ! you doubt her returning your affection ? ’ asked his 
father. 

‘Yes, I doubt it,’ was the truthful answer ; but it was made 
with quivering lij)s. ‘ 1 dread lest I should not satisfy her 
exacting fastidiousness ; but all the same I mean to try ; you 
will bid me Godspeed, father V 

‘Yes, yes; but, Cardie, be prudent, remember how little you 
have to offer — a few hundreds a year where she has thousands, 
not even a curacy ! ’ ^ 

‘You think I ought to wait a little; another year — two 
perhaps ? ’ 

‘ That is my opinion, certainly.* 

Richard crossed the room once or twice with a rapid, dis- 
ordered stride, and then he returned to his father’s side. 

‘ You are right ; I must not do anything rashly or impul- 
sively just because I fear to lose her^ I ought not to speak even 
to her until I have taken orders ; ainl yet if I could only make 
her understand how it is without speaking.’ 

‘ You must be very prudent, Cardie ; remember my son has 
no right to aspire to an heiress.’ 

Richard’s face clouded, 

* That dreadful money ! There is one comfort — I believe she 

U 
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hates it as much as 1 do ; but it is not entailed i->roperty — he can 
leave it all away from her.’ 

‘ Yes, if she displeases him. Mildred tells me he holds this 
threat perpetually over her ; poor girl, he makes her a bad father.’ 

‘ His conduct is unjustifiable in every way,’ returned Richard 
in a stifled voice ; ‘ any one less noble would be tempted to 
make their escape at all hazards, but she endures her wretched- 
ness so patiently. Sometimes I fancy, father, that whep she 
can bear her loneliness no longer my time for speaking will 
come, and then ’ • 

But Richard had no time to finish his sentence, for just then 
Dr. lleriot’s knock sounded at the door, and with a mute hand- 
shake of perfect confidence the father and son separated for the 
night. 

This conversation had taken place nearly a year before, but 
from that time it had never been resumed ; sacredly did Mr. 
Lambert guard his boy’s confidence, and save that there was a 
deferential tenderness in his manner to Ethel Trelawny and a 
wistful pain in his eyes wdieii he saw Richard beside her, no 
one would have guessed how heavily his son’s future weighed 
on his heart. Richard’s manner remained unchanged ; it was 
a little graver, perhaps, and indicative of greater thoughtfulness, 
but there was nothing lover-like in his demeanour, nothing that 
would check or repel the warm sisterly affection that Ethel 
evidently cherished for him ; only at times Ethel wondered 
why it was that Richard’s opinions seemed to influence her more 
than they used, and to marvel at her vivid remembrance of past 
looks and speeclies. 

Somehow every time slie saw him he seemed less like her old 
playmate, Cccur-de-Lion, and transformed into an older and 
graver Richard ; perhaps it might be that the halo of the future 
priesthood already surrounded him ; but for whatever reason it 
might be, Ethel was certainly less dictatorial and argumentative 
in her demeanour towards him, and that a very real friendship 
seemed growing up between them. 

Richard was more than two-and -twenty now, and Roy just a 
year younger ; in aiiothei;. eight months he would be ordained 
deacon ; as yet he had made no sign, but as Mildred sat ponder- 
ing over the retrospect of the three last years in the golden and 
dreamy afternoon, she was driven to confess that her boys were 
now men, doing men’s work in the world, and to wonder, witli 
womanly shrinkings of heart, what the future might hold out 
to them of good and evil. 





CHAPTER XVITI 

olive’s work 

‘ Head from some Imriibler poet. 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 

* Or tears from the eyelids start ; 

‘ Wlio through iaiig days of labour 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the m\isic 
Of wonderful melodies. 

‘ Such songs have imwer to quiet 
'I’he restless pulse of care, 

And come like tlie benediction 

That follows after prayer.* — L ongfellow. 

* Aunt Milly, tlie book has come ! * 

Chriss’s impetuous young voice roused Mildred from her 
reverie. Chriss^s eager footsteps, her shrill tone, broke in upon 
the stillness, driving tlie gossamer threads of fancy hither and 
thither by the very impetus of youthful noise and movement. 
Mildred’s folded hands dropped apart — she turned soft be- 
wildered looks on the girl 

‘ What has come ? I do* not understand you,’ she said, 
with a little laugh at her own bewilderment. 

‘ Aunt Milly, what are you thinking about ? are you asleep 
or dreaming ? ’ demanded Cliriss, indignantly ; ‘ why the book 
— Olive’s book, to be sure.’ 

‘ Has it come ? My dear Chriss, how you startled me ; if 
you had knocked, it would have been different, but bursting in 
upon me like that.’ * 

‘ One can’t knock for ever,’ grumbled Chriss, in an aggrieved 
voice. ‘Of course I thought you were asleep this hot after- 
noon ; but to see you sitting smiling to yourself, Aunt Milly, 
in that aggravating way and not understanding when one 
speaks.’ 
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‘ Husli ! I understand you now/ returned Mildred, colouring ; 
‘ one gets thinking sometimes, and ’ 

‘Your thouglits must have been miles off, then,^ retorted 
Chriss, with an inquisitive glance that seemed to embarrass 
Mildred, ‘ if it took you all that time to travel to the surface. 
Polly told me to fetch you, because ttui is ready, and then the 
books came — such a big parcel ! — and Olive’s hand shook so 
that she could not undo the knots, and so she cut the spring, 
and Cardie scolded her.’ 

‘ It was not much of a scolding, 1 expect.’ 

‘ Quite enough to bring Mr. Marsdcn to tlie rescue. “ How 
can you presume to reprimand a poetess,” he Sfiid, quitci 
seriously ; you should have heard Dr. John laugh. Look here, 
he has sent you these roses. Aunt Milly,’ drawing from under 
her little silk apron a delicious bouquet of roses and maidenhair 
fern. 

A pretty pink colour came into Mildred’s cheeks. 

‘What beautiful roses ! He must have remembered it was 
my birthday ; how kind of him, Chriss. I must come down 
and thank him.’ 

‘You must MHiar some in honour of the occasion — do, Aunt 
Milly ; this deep crimson one will look so pretty on your gray 
silk dress ; and you must put on the silver locket, with the blue 
velvet, that we all gave you.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ returned Mildred, blushing ; but Chriss was 
inexorable. 

Dr. Heriot looked up for the minute fairly startled when 
Mildred came in with her pink cheeks and her roses. Chriss’s 
artful fingers, bent on mischief, had introduced a bud among 
the thick braids ; the pretty brown hair looked unusually soft 
and glossy ; the rarely seen dimple was in full play. 

‘You have done honour to my roses, I see,’ he said, as 
Mildred thanked him, somewhat shyly, and joined the group 
round Olive. 

The drawing-room table was heaped over with the new- 
smelling, little green volumes. As Mildred approached, Olive 
held out one limp soft copy with a hand that shook x)erceptibly. 

‘ It has come at last, and on your birthday too ; I am so 
glad,’ she whispered as Mildred kissed her. 

A soft light was in the girl’s eyes, two spots of colour burnt 
in her usually pale cheeks, her hand closed and unclosed 
nervously on the arm of her chair, 

‘ There, even Marsden says they are beautiful, and he does 
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not care much for poetry,* broke in Richard, triumphantly. 

‘ Livy, it has come to this, that I am proud of my sister.’ 

‘ Hush, please don’t talk so, Cardie,* remonstrated Olive with 
a look of distress. 

The spots of colour were almost hectic now, the smooth 
forehead furrowed with anxiety ; she looked ready to cry. This 
hour was full of sweet torment to her. She shrank from this 
home criticism, so precious yet so perilous : for the first time 
she felt afraid of the utterance of her own written voice : if she 
only could leave them all and make her escape. She looked up 
almost pleadingly at Hugh Marsden, whose broad shoulders 
were blocking up the window, but he misunderstood her. 

‘Yes, I think them beautiful; but your brother is right, 
and 1 arn no judge of poetry : metrical thoughts always appear 
so strange, so puzzling to me — it seems to me like a prisoned 
bird, beating itself against f he bars of measurement and metres, 
as though it tried to be free.* 

‘ Why, you are talking poetry yourself,’ returned Richard ; 

* that speech was worthy of Livy herself.’ 

Hugh burst into one of his great laughs ; in her present 
mood it jarred on Olive. Aunt Milly liad loft her, and was 
talking to her father. Dr. John was at the other end of the 
room, busy over his copy. Why would they talk about her so ? 
it was cruel of Cardie, knowing her as he did. She made a 
little gesture, almost of supplication, looking up into the curate’s 
broad, radiant face, but the young man again misunderstood her. 

‘You must forgive me, I am sadly jwosaic,’ he returned, 
speaking now in a lower key ; ‘ these things are beyond me. 
I do not i^retcnd to understand them. That people should take 
the trouble to measure out th«ir words and thoughts — so many 
feet, so many lines, a missed adjective, or a halting rhyme — it 
is that that puzzles me.* 

‘ Fie, man, what heresy ; T am ashamed of you ! ’ broke in 
Richard, good-humouredly; ‘you have forfeited Livy’s good 
opinion for ever.’ 

‘I should be sorry to do that,* returned Hugh, seriously, 
‘but 1 cannot help it if I am di^fferent from other people. 
When I was at college I used to take my sisters to the opera, 
poor Caroline especially was fond of it : do you know it gave me 
the oddest feeling. There was something almost ludicrous to 
me in hearing the heroine of the piece trilling out her woes with 
endless roulades ; in real life people don’t sing on their death- 
beds.* 
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Listen to him,’ returned Richard, taking him by the 
shoulders ; ‘ what is one to do with such a literal, matter-of-fact 
fellow ? You ought to talk to him, Livy, and bring him to a 
better frame of mind.* 

But Hugh was not to be silenced ; he stood up manfully, 
with his great square shoulders blocking up the light, beaming 
down on Olive’s shrinking gravity like a gentle-hearted giant ; 
he was one to make himself heard, this big, clumsy young man. 
In spite of his boyish face and loud voice, people were beginning 
to speak well of Hugh Marsden ; his youthful vigour Und energy 
were waking up northern lethargy and fighting northern prejudice. 
Was not the siirpliced choir owing mainly to his X)ersevering 
efforts ? and were not the ranks of the Dissenters already thinned 
by that loud-voiced but persuasive eloquence of his ? 

Olive absolutely cowered under it to-night. Hugh had no 
idea how his noisy vehemence was jarring on that desire for 
quiet, and a nice talk with Aunt Mildred, for which she was 
secretly longing ; and yet she and Hugh were good friends. 

‘ One can’t help one’s nature,’ persisted Hugh, fumbling over 
the jmges of one of the little green books with his big hands as 
he spoke. ‘ In the days of the primitive Church they had tlie 
gift of unknown tongues. I am sure much of our modern poetry 
needs interpretation.’ 

‘ Worse and worse. He will vote your “ Songs of the Hearth ” 
a mass of unintelligible rubbish directly.’ 

‘ You are too bad,’ returned the young man with an honest 
blush ; * you will incense your sister against me. What I really 
mean is,’ sitting down beside Olive and speaking so that Richard 
should not hear him, ‘that poetry always seems to me more 
ornament than use. You canno*^ really have felt and experi- 
enced all you have described in that poem — “ Coming Back,” for 
example.’ 

‘ Hush, don’t show it me,’ returned Olive, hurriedly. ‘ I 
don’t mind your saying this, but you do not know — the feeling 
comes, and then the words ; these are thoughts too grand and 
deep for common forms of ex2)ression ; they seem to flow of 
themselves into the measure you criticise. Oh ! you do not 
understand ’ 

‘ No, but you can teach me to do so,’ returned Hugh, quite 
gravely. He had laid aside his vehemence at the first sound of 
Olive’s quiet voice ; he had never lost his first impression of her, 
— he still regarded her with a sort of puzzled wonder and 
reverence, A 2)oetess was not much in his line he told 
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himself, — the only poetry he cared for was the Psalms, and 
perhaps Homer and Shakespeare. Yes, they were grand fellows, 
he thought ; they could never see their like again. True, the 
* Voices of the Hearth ' were very beautiful, if he could only 
understand them. 

‘ One cannot teach these things,* replied Olive, with her soft, 
serious smile. 

As she answered Hugh she felt almost sorry for him, that 
this beautiful gift had come to her, and tliat he could not under- 
stand — that he who revelled in the good things of this life 
should miss one of its sweetest comforts. 

She wondered vaguely over the young clergyman’s denseness 
all the evening. Hugh had a stronger developed passion for 
music, and was further endowed with a deep rich baritone voice. 
As Olive heard him joining in the family glees, or beating time 
to Polly’s nicely-executed pieces, she marvelled all the more over 
this omitted harmony in his nature. She had at last made her 
escape from the crowded, brilliantly-lighted room, and was pacing 
the dark terrace, pondering over it still when Mildred found her, 

‘Are you tired of us, Olive?* 

‘Not tired of you, Aunt Milly. I have scarcely spoken to 
you to-day, and it is your birthday, too,* putting her arm 
affectionately round Mildred, and half leaning against her. In 
her white dress Olive looked taller tluin ever. Richard W'as 
right when he said Livy would make a fine woman ; she looked 
large and massive beside Mildred’s slight figure. ‘ Dear Aunt 
Milly, I have so wanted to talk to you all the evening, but 
they would not let me.* 

Mildred smiled fondly at her girl ; during the last three 
years, ever since her i’^ness, she had looked on Olive as a 
sacred and sjiecial charge, ancf as care begets tenderness as surely 
as love does love, so had Olive’s ailing but noble nature gained 
a larger share of Mildred’s warm affections than even Polly’s 
brightness or Chriss’s saucy picpiancy could win. 

‘ Have you been very happy to-night, dear ? * she asked, 
softly. ‘ Have you been satisfied with Olive’s ovation ? ’ 

‘ Oh, Aunt Idilly ! it has made me too glad ; did you hear what 
Cardie said ? it made me feel so proud and so ashamed. Do you 
know there were actually tears in papa’s eyes when he kissed me.’ 

‘We are all so proud of our girl, you see/ 

‘ They almost make me cry between them. I wanted to 
get away and hide myself, only Mr. Marsden would go on 
talking to me.’ 
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‘Yes, I heard him; he was very amusing; he is full of 
queer hobbies.’ 

‘ I cannot help being sorry for him, he must lose so much, 
you know ; poetry is a sort of sixth sense to me.’ 

‘ Darling, you must use your sweet gift well.’ 

‘That is what I have been thinking,’ laying her burning 
face against her aunt’s shoulders, as they both stood looking 
down at a glimmer of shining water below them. ‘ 

Milly, do you remember what you said to comfort me when I 
was so wickedly lamenting that I had not died ? ’ 

Mildred shook her head. 

‘ T only know I lectured you soundly.’ 

‘ Oh ! Aunt Milly, and they were such dear, wise words that 
you spoke, too ; you told me that perhaps *Ood had some 
beautiful work for me to do that my deatli would leave un- 
finished. Do you think ’ (speaking ^oftly and slowly) ‘ that I 
liave found my work ? ’ 

‘ Dear, I cannot doubt it ; no one vdio reads those lovely 
verses of yours can dispute the reality of your gift. You have 
genius, Olive ; why should I seek to hide it ? * 

‘ Thank you, Aunt Milly. Your telling me will not make 
me proud ; you need not be afraid of that, dear. I am only so 
very, very grateful that I have found my voice.’ 

‘Your voice, Olive !’ 

‘ Ah, I have made you smile ; but can you fancy what a 
dumb person 'would feel if liis tongue were suddenly loosed 
from its paralysis of silence, what a flow and a torrent iif words 
there would be ? ’ 

‘Yes, the thought has often struck me when I have read the 
Gospels.’ 

‘Aunt Milly, I think I have something of the same feeling. 
I have always wanted to And expression for my thoughts — an 
outlet for them ; it is a new tongue, hut not an unknown one, 
as Mr. Marsden half hinted.’ 

‘ Three years ago this same Olive who talks so sweetly to- 
night was full of trouble at the thought of a new lease of 
life.’ 

‘ It was all my want of faith ; it was weak, cowardly. I 
know it well after all,’ in a low voice ; ‘ to-night was worth 
living for. I am not sorry now, Aunt Milly,’ 

‘ What are you two talking about ? I am come to pay my 
tribute to the heroines of the night, and find them star-gazing,’ 
broke in a familiar voice. 
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A tall figure in shining raiment bore down upon them — a 
confused vision of soft white draperies and gleaming jewels 
under a cashmere cloak. 

‘ Ethel, is it you ? ’ exclaimed Mildred, in an astonished 
voice. 

‘ Yes, it is I, dear Mildred,' replied the crisp tones, while 
two soft arms came out from the cloak and enveloped her. ‘ I 
suppose I ought to be on the road to Appleby C<astle, but I 
determined to snatch half an hour to myself first, to offer my 
congratulation^ to you and this dear girl' (kissing Olive). ^ You 
are only a secondary light to-night, JVIildred.' 

^ What ! have you seen it ? ' 

‘Yes; my copy came last night I sat up half the night 
reading it. Yoif* have achieved a success, Olive, that no one 
else has ; you have absolutely drawn tears from my eyes.' 

‘ I thought you never ct^'aI over books, Ethel,' in a mischiev- 
ous tone from Mildred. 

‘I am usually most strong-hearted, but the “Voices of the 
Hearth " would have melted a Hint. Olive, I never thought it 
would come to this, that I should be driven to confess that I 
envied you.' 

‘ Oh no, Ethel, not that, surely ! ' 

‘Ah, but I do ! that this magnificent power should be given 
you to wield over all our hearts, that you should sing to us so 
sweetly, that we should be constrained to listen, that this 
girlish head should speak to us so wisely and so well,' touching 
Olive's thick coils with fingers that glittered in the moonlight. 

‘You must not praise her, or she will make her escape,' 
laughed Mildred, with a glance at Olive's averted face; ‘we 
have overwhelmed her alre* with the bitter-sweet of home 
criticism, and by and by she will have to run the gauntlet of 
severer, and it may be adverse, reviews.' 

‘ Then she will learn to prize our appreciation. Olive, I am 
humiliated when I think how utterly I have misunderstood 
you.' 

‘Why?' asked Olive, shyly, raising those fathomless dark 
eyes of hers to Ethel's agitated face. ^ 

‘ I have always looked upon you as a gloomy visionary who 
held impossible standards of right and wrong, and who vexed 
herself and others by troublesome scruples ; but I see now that 
Mildred was right' 

‘Aunt Mildred always believes the best of every one,' 
interrupted Olive, softly. 
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She was flattered and yet pleased by Ethers evident agita- 
tion — why would they all think so much of her ? What had 
she done 1 The feelings had always been there — the great 
aching of unexpressed thoughts; and now a voice had been 
given her with which to speak them. It was all so simple 
to Olive, BO sacred, so beautiful. Why would they spoil it with 
all this talk ? 

‘ Well, perhaps I had better not finish my sentence,’ went on 
Ethel, with a sigh ; after all, it was a pity to mar that uncon- 
scious simplicity — Olive would never see herself as others saw 
her ; no fatal egotism wrapped her round. She turned to 
Mildred with a little movement of fondness as she droppetl 
Olive’s hand, and they all turned back into the liouse. 

‘ If I hav(i nothing else, I have you,’ she Whispered, with a 
thrill of mingled envy and grief that went to Mildred’s heart. 

The music and the conversation ^stopped as tlie door opened 
on the dazzling apj)ai‘ition in the full light. Ethel looked 
pale, and there was a heavy look round lier eyes as though of 
unshed tears ; her manner, too, was subdued. 

People said that Ethel Trelawny had changed greatly during 
the last few years^; the old e.xtravagance and daring that had 
won such adverse criticism had wholly gone. Ethel no longer 
scandalised and repelled people ; her vivacity was tempered with 
reserve now. A heavy cloud of oppression, almost of inelaii- 
choly, had quenched the dreamy egotism that had led her to a 
one-sided view of things ; still quaint and original, slie was 
beginning to learn the elastic measurement of a charity that 
should embrace a fairer proportion of her fellow-creatures. 

But the lesson was a hard one to lier fastidiousness. It 
could not be said even now that Ethel Trelawny had found her 
work in life, hut notwithstanding she worked hard. Under 
Mildred’s loving tuition she no longer looked upon her poorer 
neighhours with aversion or disgust, but set herself in many 
ways to aid them and ameliorate their condition. True the 
task was uncongenial and the labour hard, and the reward by 
no means adequate, but at least she need no longer brand her- 
self with being a dreamef of dreams, or sigh tliat no human 
being had reason to bless her existence. 

A great yearning took possession of her as she stood in her 
gleaming silks, looking round that happy domestic circle. Mr. 
Lambert had not as yet stolen hack to his beloved study, but 
sat in the bay-window, discussing parish afiairs with Dr. Heriot. 
Kichard hod challenged the curate to a game of chess, and Chriss 
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had perched herself on the arm of her brother’s chair, and was 
watching the game. Polly, in her white dress, was striking 
plaintive chords with one hand and humming to herself in a 
sweet, girlish voice. 

‘ Check-mate ; you played that last move carelessly, Marsden. 
Your knight turned traitor!’ cried Richard. His handsome 
profile cut sharply against the lamplight, he looked cool, on the 
alert, while Hugh’s broad face was puckered and wrinkled with 
anxiety. 

‘ Please do not let me interrupt you ! * exclaimed Ethel, 
hurriedly, ‘ you look all so comfortable. I only want to say 
good-night, every one,’ with a wave of her slim hand as she spoke. 

Richard gave a start, aTid rose to his feet, as he regarded the 
(pieenly young creature with her i)ale cheeks and radiant dress. 
A sort of perfuniy fragrance seemed to pervade him as she 
brushed lightly past him^ something subtle seemed to steal 
away his faculties. Had he ever seen lier look so beautiful ? 

Eth(*l stoi)ped and gave liim one of her sad, kind smiJea 

‘ V''ou do not often come to see us now, Richard. 1 think my 
father misses you,’ was all she said. 

‘I will come — yes — I will come to-moirow,’ he stammered. 
* I did not think — you would miss me,’ he almost added, but 
he reriuuubered liirnself in time. 

His face grew stern and set as he watched her in the lamp- 
light, gliding from one to another with a soft word or two. 
Why was it her appearance oppressed him to-night ? he thought, 
lie had often seen her dressed so before, and had gloried in her 
loveliness ; to-night it seemed incongruous, it chilled him — this 
glittering apparition in the midst of the family circle. 

She looked more like the probable bride *, of Sir Robert 
Ferrers than the wife of a poor curate, he told himself bitteidy, 
as he watched her slow lissom movements, the wavy undulating 
grace that was Ethel’s chief charm, and yet as he thought it he 
knew he wronged her. For the man she could love, Ethel 
would pull off all her glistening gewgaws, put away from her all 
the accessories that wealth could give her. Delighting in luxury, 
revelling in it, it was in her to renojjince it all without a sigh. 

Richard knew this, and paid her nobleness its just tribute 
even while he chafed in his own moodiness. She would do all 
this, and more than this, for the man she loved ; but could she, 
would she, ever be brought to do it for him ? 

When alone again with Mildred, Ethel threw her arms round 
her friend. 
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‘ Oh, Mildred 1 it seems worse than ever.’ 

* My poor dear.’ 

‘ Night after night he sits opposite to me, and we do not 
speak, except to excliange commonplaces, and then he carps at 
every deviation of opinion.’ 

‘ I know how dreadful it must be.’ 

‘ And then to be brought into the midst of a scene like that,’ 
pointing to the door they had just closed ; Ho see those* happy 
faces and to hear all that innocent mirth,’ as at that moment 
Polly’s girlish laughter was distinctly audible, with Hugh’s 
})ealing ‘ Ha, ha ’ following it ; ‘ and then to remember the room 
I have just hd’t.’ 

‘ Hush, try to forget it, or the Sigoumej'^s will wonder at 
your pale face.’ 

‘These evenings haunt mo,’ returned Ethel, with a sort 
of shudder. * I think T am losing fmy nerve, Mildred ; but I 
feel positively as though I cannot bear many more of them — 
the great dimly -lighted room ; you know my weakness for 
light ; but he sayvS it makes liis head bad, and those lamps 
with the great shades are all ho will have ; the interminable 
dinner which Duncan always seems to prolong, the dithculty 
of finding a subject on which we shall not disagree, and the 
dread of falling into one of those dreadful pauses which 
nothing seems to break. Oh, Jilildred, may you never experi- 
ence it.’ 

‘ Poor Ethel, I can understand it all so well.’ 

Ethel dried her eyes. 

‘ It seems wr(jng to complain of one’s father, but I have not 
deserved this loss of confidence ; he is trying my dutifulness too 
much.’ 

‘ It will not fail you. “ Let patience have her perfect 
work,” Ethel,’ 

‘ No, .you must only comfort me to-night ; I am beyond even 
your wise maxims, Mi hi red. I wish I Ijad not come, it makes 
me feel so sore, and yet I could not resist the longing to see you 
on your birthday. See, I have brought you a gift,’ showing 
her a beautifully-chased cre^s in her hand. 

‘ Dear Ethel, how wrong ; I have asked you so often not to 
overwhelm me with your presents.’ 

‘ How selfish to deny me my one pleasure. 1 have thought 
about this all day. We have had visitors, a whole bevy from 
Carlisle, and I could not get away ; and now I must go to that 
odious jmrty at the Castle.* 
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‘ You must indeed not wait any longer, your friends will be 
wondering,’ remonstrated Mildred. 

‘Oh no, Mrs. Sigourney is always late. You are very 
unsociable to-night, Mildred, just when I require so much.’ 

‘ I only wish I knew how to comfort you.’ 

‘ It comforts me to look into your face and hold your hand. 
Listen, Mildred — to-night I was so hungry and desolate for 
want <^f a kind word or look, that I grew desperate ; it was 
foolish of me, but I could have begged for it as a hungry dog 
will beg for a crumb.’ 

‘What did you say ?’ asked Mildred, breathlessly. 

‘ I went and stood by his chair when I ought to have left 
the room ; that was a mistake, was it not ? ’ with a low, bitter 
laugh. ‘ 1 think 1 touched his sleeve, for he drew it away with 
a look of surprise. “ Papa, I said ; I cannot bear this any 
longer. I do not feel as tiiough I wx're your child when you 
never look at me voluntarily.” ’ 

‘ And what was his answer ? ’ 

‘ “Ethel, you know 1 hate scenes, they simply disgust me.” ’ 

‘ Only that ! ’ 

‘No. I wras turning away when he called me back in his 
sternest manner.’ 

‘“Your reproaches unseemly under the circumstances, but 
it shall be answered,” ho said, and his voice w'as so hard and 
cold. It is my misfortune that you are my child, for you 
have never done anything but disappoint me. Now', do not 
interrupt me,” as I made some faint exclamation. “ I have not 
withludd my confidence ; you know my ambition, and also that 
I have lately sustained some very heavy losses ; in default of a 
son I have looked to you tojretrieve our fortunes, but” — in 
such a voice of withering scorn — “ I have looked in vain.” ’ 

‘Bitter words, my poor Ethel ; my heart aches for you. 
What could such a speech mean i Can it be true that he is 
really embarrassed % ’ 

‘ Only temporarily ; you . know he dabbles in speculations, 
and he lost a good deal by those mining shares last year ; that 
was the reason why we missed our qpual London season. No, 
it is not that. You see he has never relinquished the secret 
ambition of a seat in Parliament. I know him so well ; nothing 
can turn him from anything on which he has set his heart, and 
either of those men would have helped him to compass his 
end.’ 

‘ He has no right to sacrifice you to his ambition.’ 
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‘ You need not fear, I aui no Ipliigenia. I could not marry 
Sir Kobert, and I Avoiild not marry Mr. Catlicart. Thank 
Heaven, I have self-respect enough to guard me from such 
humiliation. The worst is,’ she hesitated, ‘papa is so quick 
that he found out how his intellect fascinated me ; it was the 
mere fascination of the moment, and died a natural death ; but 
he will have it I was not indifferent to him, and it is this that 
makes him so mad. He says it is obstinacy, and notliing else.’ 

‘Mr. Cathcart has not renewed his olfer? forgive me,’ as 
Ethel drew herself up, and looked somewhat ofi’ended. ‘ You 
know I dread tliat man — so sceptical — full of sophistry. Oh, 
my dear ! I cannot heli3 fearing him.’ 

‘You need not,’ with a sad smile ; ‘my heart is still in my 
own keeping. No,’ as Mildred’s glance questioned her archly, 
‘ I have been guilty of nothing but a little hero-worship, but 
nevertheless,’ she averred, ‘ intellect ^^nd goodness must go hand- 
in-hand before I can call any man my master.’ 

‘ I shall not despair of you finding them together ; but come, 
I will not let you stay any longer, or your x>ale checks will 
excite comment. Let me wrap this cloak round you — come.’ 

But Ethel still lingered. 

‘ Don’t let Richard know all this ; he takes my unhappiness 
too much to heart already ; only ask him to come sometimes 
and break the monotony.’ 

‘ He will come.’ * 

‘ Things always seem better when he is with us ; he makes 
papa talk, and much of the restraint seems removed. Well, 
good-night ; this is sad birthday-talk, but I could not keep the 
pain in.’ 

As Mildred softly closed the door she saw Richard beside her. 

‘ What liave you been talking about all this time ? ’ he asked, 
anxiously. 

‘ Only on the old sore subject. She is very unhappy, Richard ; 
she wants you to go oftener. You do her father good.’ 

‘ But she looked pale to-night. She is not in fresh trouble, 
is she, Aunt Milly ? ’ 

‘ No, only the misunderstanding gets more every day ; we 
must all do what we can to lighten her load.’ 

Richard made no answer, he seemed thinking deeply ; even 
after Mildred left him he remained in the same place. 

‘ One of these days she must know it, and why not now ? ’ 
he said to himself, and there was a strange concentrated light 
in his eyes as he said it. 
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‘ At length, as suddenly become aware 
01 this long pause, she lifted up lier face, 

And he withdrew Ids eyes — she looked so fair 
And cold, he thought, in her unconscious grace. 

Ah ! little tb*eams s]je of the restless care, 

He thought, that makes my heart to throb ajjace : 

Though we this morning i^art, the knowledge sends 
No thrill to her calm pulse — ^we arc but Friends ! * 

Jean Ingelow. 

Mildred pondered long and sorrowfully that night over her 
friend’s trouble. 

She knew it was no fancied or exaggerated recital of wrongs. 
The inmates of the vicarage had coniniented openly on tlie 
Squire’s changed looks and bearing. His cordiality had always 
savoured more ,or less of condescension, but latterly he had held 
himself aloof from his neighbours, and there had been a gloomy 
reserve in his manner that had made him well-nigh un- 
approachable. 

Irritable and ready to ta’’ o offence, and quick to resent even 
a difference of opinion, be was* already on had terms with more 
than one of his neighbours. Dr. lleriot’s well-deserved popu- 
larity, and his plainness of speech, had already given umbrage to 
his jealous and haughty temperament. It was noticed on all 
sides that the Doctor was a less frequent visitor at Kirkleatham 
House, and that Mr. Trelawny w^as much given to carp at any 
expressed opinion that emanated from that source. 

This was incomprehensible, to say the least of it, as he had 
always been on excellent terms with both father and daughter ; 
but little did any one guess the real reason of so inexplicable a 
change. 

Ethel was right when she acknowledged that ambition was 
her father’s besetting sin ; the petty interests of s^uirearchal life 
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had never satiated his dominant passion and thirst for power. 
Side by side with his ambition and narrow aims there was a 
vacuum that he would fain have filled with work of a broader 
type, and with a pertinacity that would have been noble but for its 
subtle egotism, he desired to sit among the senators of his people. 

Twice had he essayed and twice been beaten, and it had been 
whispered that his hands were not quite clean, witli the clean- 
ness of a man to whom corruption is a hideous snare ; ayd still, 
with a dogged resolution that ought to have served him, he 
determined that one day, and at all costs, his desire should be 
accomplished. 

Already there were hints of a coming election, and whispered 
reports of a snug borough that would not be too severely 
contested ; but ^h\ Trelawmy had another aim. The Conserva- 
tive member for the next borough liad given offence to his 
constituents by bringing in a Bill^ for the reformation of some 
dearly- loved abuse. The inhabitants were up in arms ; there 
had been much speechifying and a procession, during which 
sundry well-meaning flatterers liad already whispered that the 
right man in tin; right jdace would be a certain lord of beeves 
and country squire, to wliom the township and people were as 
dear as though lui had first drawn breath in their midst. 

Parliament 'would shortly be dissolved, it was urged, and Mr, 
Trelawny’s chances would be great ; already his friends were 
canvassing on his behalf, and among them Mr. Cathcart, of 
Broadlands. 

The Cathcarts were bankers and the most influential i)eople, 
and commandtid a great number of votes, and it was Edgar 
Cathcart who had used such strong language against the aforesaid 
member for meddling with an abuse which had been suffered for 
at least two hundred years, aiid was respectable for its very 
antiquity. 

Ethel's refusal of Edgar Cathcart had inflicted a deadly 
blow to her father's interests, and one that he was never likely 
to forgive, all the more that he was shrewd enough to suspect 
that she had not been altogether indifferent to his fascination of 
manner. ^ 

Now above all things be bad coveted this man for Jiis son-in- 
law. Broadlands and its hereditary thousands would have been 
no mean match for the daughter of a country squire. With 
Edgar Cathcart to back him he could have snapped liis fingers 
at the few lojal voters who would have still rallied round their 
erring townsman, and from a hint tliat had been lately droj)pcd, 
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lie knew the hunker was ready at any moment to renew his offer ; 
hut Ethel had persisted in her refusal, and bitterly and loudly 
did her father curse the folly of a j^drl who could renounce such 
a position for a mere whim or fanc}'. 

‘If you do not love him, whom do you love V he had said 
to lier, and, coura^'eous as she was, she had (jiiuiiled before the 
sneer tliat had accomx)anied his words. 

Tint she never guessed the thought that rose in his mind as 
he said them. ‘Slie has some infatuation that makes her jii'oof 
against (Jther men’s addresses,' he argued angrily with himself. 

‘ No girl in her senses could he. blind to the attraction of a man 
like Edgar Cathcart unless she has already given away her 
luiart. 1 am not satisfied about this fellow lleriot. lie comes 
here far too often, and she encourages him. I always thought 
hi*, meant to marry Lambert’s jirim sister ; but be is so deej) 
there is no r<*ading him. I %liall liavc to })ick a (jiiarrel to get 
rid of him, for if be once gets an itilbieiice over Ethel, all 
Cathcart’s chances are gone.’ 

Like many other narrow-minded men, Mr. Trelawny brooded 
over an idea until it became fixed and ineradicable. Ethels 
warm recej)tion of Dr. Heriot, and her evident pleasure in his 
society, were construed as so many evidenc(‘S of his own sagacity 
and her guilt. His only child and heiress, for whom he had 
j)lanned so s^dendid a future, intended to throw herself away on 
a common country practitioner ; she meant to disgrace herself 
and him. 

The wound rankled and became envenomed, steexung his 
whole soul in bitterness and discontent. He was a disai)pointcd 
man, he told himself disapnointed in his ambition and in his 
domestic afl'ections. He had hjved his wife, as such men love, 
next to himself ; he had had a certain x^ridein the possession of 
her, and though he had ever ruled her with a rod of iron, he 
had mingled much fondness with his rule. But she had left 
him, and the sons, who had been to him as the twin ax)X)les of his 
eyes, had gone likewise. He had groaned and humbled himself 
beneatli that terrible stroke, and had for a little time walked 
softly as one who has been smitten jusily ; and the x>atlios of his 
self-pity had been such that others had been constrained to feel 
for him, though they marvelled that his daughter, with the 
mother’s eyes, had so little power to comfort him. 

Therp were times when he wondered also, when his veiled 
coldness showed rents in^it, and he owned to a certain x^ride in 
her that was not devoid of tenderness. 

15 
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For it was only of late that he had fallen into such carping 
ways, and that the real breach was apparent. It was true Ethel 
had her mother’s eyes, but she lacked her mother’s submissive 
gentleness ; never a meek woman, she had yet to learn the soft- 
ness that disarms wrath. Her open-eyed youth found flaws in 
everything that was not intrinsically excellent. She canvassed 
men and manners wiJli the warm iiijudiciousiiess of undeveloped 
wisdom ; acts were nothing, motives everything, and no cleanness 
available that had a stain on its whiteness. 

In place of the plastic girlhood he expected, Mr. Trelawny 
found himself confronted by this daring and youthful Argus, 
lie soon discovered Ethel’s inner symi)athies were in open revolt 
against his. It galled him, even in his pride, to see those clear, 
candid eyes measuring, half unconsciously and half incredulously, 
the narrow limits of his nature. Whatever he might seem to 
others, he knew his own child had‘"weighed him in the balance 
of her harsh-judging youth, and found him wanting. 

It was not that her manner lacked dutifulness, or that she 
ever failed in the outward acts of a daughter ; below the surface 
of their mutual reserve there was, at least on Ethel’s x>art, a 
deep craving for a better understanding ; but even if he were 
secretly fond of her, there was no denying that Mr. Trelawny was 
uneasy in her presence ; conscience often spoke to him in her 
indignant }'oung voice ; under those shining blue eyes ambition 
seemed jjaltry, and the stratagems and manoeuvres of 2 )arty s])irit 
little better than mere truckling and the low cunning of deceit. 

It would not be too much to say that he almost feared her ; 
that there were times when this sense of un congeniality was so 
oppressive that he >vould gladly have got rid of her, when he 
would ratlicr have been left alone than endure the silent rebuke 
of her presence. Of late his anger had been very great against 
her ; the scorn with which she had defended herself against his 
tenacious will had rankled deeply in his mind, and as yet there 
w^as no question of forgiveness. 

If he could not bend her to his purpose he would at least 
treat her as one treats a contumacious child. She had s})oken 
words — rash, unadvisahlc, but honest words — which even his 
little soul had felt deeply. No, he would not forgive her ; there 
should be no confidence, no loving intercourse between them, till 
she liad given uj) this foolish fancy of hers, or at least liad 
brought herself to promise that she would give it up ; and yet, 
strange to say, though Dr. Heriot ha4 become a thorn in his 
side, though the dread of him drove all comfort from his pillow’, 
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lie yet lacked courage oi)enly to accuse her ; some latent sense of 
lioiioiir within him checked him from so insulting his motherless 
child. 

It so happened that on the evening after Mildred\s birthday, 
Dr. Heriot called up at Kirkleutham House to sjieak to Mr. 
^'relawny on some matter of business. 

llichard was dining there, and Ethers careworn face had 
relaxed into smiles at the sight of her favourite ; the gloomy 
room seemed brightened somehow, dinner was less long and 
oppressive, no awful pauses of silence fell between the father and 
daughter to be bridged over tremblingly, llichard’s cheerful 
voice and ready How of talk— a little force<l, perha]>s — went on 
smoothly and cv(;nly ; enthusiasm was not possible under the 
chilling restraint of Mr. TrelaAvny’s measured sentences, but at 
least Ethel saw the elTort and was grateful for it. 

llichard was holding feeth nueiitly on a three days’ visit to 
London that he had lately paid, when a muttered exclamation 
from JMr. Trcdawiiy interrupted him, and a moment afterwards 
the door-bell rang, 

A shade of angry annoyance passed over the Squire’s handsome 
face — his thin lips closed ominously. 

‘What does he want at tlj is time of night?’ he demanded, 
darting a suspicious glance at Ethel, whose quick cars had 
recognised the footsteps ; her bright flush of jdeasiire faded away 
at that wrathful look ; she heaved a little petulant sigh as her 
father left the room, closing the door sliarply after him. 

‘It is like everything else,’ she murmured. ‘It used to be 
so jdtasant liis dropping in of an evening, but everything seems 
spoiled someliow.’ 

‘ I do not understand. thought Dr. Heriot was so inti- 
mate here,’ returned llichard, astonished and shocked at this 
new aspect of things. Mr. Trelawny’s look of angry annoyance 
had not been h)st on liim — what had come to him ? would he 
quarrel with them all ? ‘I do not understand ; I have been 
away so long, you know,’ and unconsciously his voice took its 
softest tone. 

‘ There is nothing to understai^l,’ replied Ethel, wearily ; 

‘ only x^apa and he are not such good friends now ; they have 
disagreed in politics — gentlemen will, you know — and lately 
Dr. Heriot lias vexed him by insisting on some sanitary reforms 
in some of the cottages. Pajm hates any interference with his 
tenants, and it is not easy to silence Dr. Heriot when lie thinks 
it is his duty to speak.’ 
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‘And sanitary refonii is Dr. John’s special liohhy. Yes, I 
see ; it is a grie\'ous pity,’ assented Kicliard, and then he re- 
sumed the old topic. It was not that he was unsympatliising, 
but he could not forget the liai^piness of being alone with Ethel ; 
the opportunity had come for which he had longed all last 
night. As he talkc^d on calmly and rapidly liis temples beat 
and ached with excitement. Once or twice he stole a furtive 
glance as she sat somewhat absently beside him. Could he 
venture it ? would not his lips close if he essayed a subject at 
once so sweet and perilous ? As he talki?d he noted every 
trick, every gcstui'e ; the quaint fashion of her dress, made of 
some soft, clinging material ; it liad a Huguenot sleeve, he 
remembenMl — for she had told him it was designed from a 
French picture — and was trimmed with old Venetian point ; an 
oddly-shaped mosaic ling gleamed on one of her lung taper 
fingers and was her oidy ornament.^ He ha<l never seen her 
look so picturesque and yet so sweet as she did that night, but 
as he looked the last t>article of courage seemed to desert him. 
Ethel listened only absently as he talked ; she was straining 
her oars to catch some sound from the adjoining room. For 
once Eichard’ft talk w<*aried her. How loudly the birds were 
chirping their good-night — would he come in and wish her 
good-bye as he used to do, and then linger for an hour or so 
over his cup of coffee? Hark! that was his voice. Was lie 
going ? And, oh ! surely that was not her father’s answering 
him. 

‘ Hush ! (jh, please hush ! ’ she exclaimed, holding out a 
hand as though to silence him, and moving towards the door. 
‘ Oh, Richard, what shall we do ? I knew it would come to 
this.’ 

‘ Come to what ? Is there anything the matter ? Please do 
not look so pale over it’ What had she heard — what new 
vexation was this ? But as he stood beside her, even lie caught 
the low, vehement tones of some angry discussion. There was 
no denying Ethel’s paleness ; she almost wrung her hands. 

‘Of course; did I not tell you? Oh, you do not know 
papa ! When he is angry like this, he will say things that no 
one can bear. Dr. Heriot will never come here again — never ! 
He is quarrelling with all his friends. By and by he wiR with 
you, and then you will learn to hate us.’ 

‘ No, no — you must not say that,’ replied Richard, soothingly. 
With her distress all his coui'age had returned. He even ven- 
tured to touch her hand, but she drew it quickly away. She 
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was not thinking of Richard now, but of a certain kind friend 
whose wise counsels she had learnt to value. 

At least he should not go without bidding her good-bye. 
Ethel never thought of prudence in these raonu^nts of hot indig- 
nation. To Richard’s dismay she caught her hand away from 
him and Hung open the door. 

‘Why is Dr. Heriot going, papa?* she asked, walking up to 
them witli a certain majesty of gait which she could assume at 
times. As she asked the question she flashed one of her keen, 
open-eyed looks on her father. Tlie Sfiuire’s olive complexion 
liad turned sallow with suppressed wrath, tlie veins on his 
forehead were swollen like whipcord ; as he answered her, the 
harshness of his voice grated roughly on her ear. 

‘You are not wanted, Ethel ; go back to young Lambert. 
I cannot allow girls to interf(‘re in my privatci business.’ 

‘You have quarrellc3d %’ith Dr. Heriot, papa,’ returned 
Ethel, in her ringing tones, and keeping her ground unflinch- 
ingly, in spite of Ricliard’s whispered remmistrance. 

‘ Como away — you will only make it worse,’ he whispered ; 
but she had turned her face impatiently from him. 

‘ Papa, it is not right — it is not fair. Dr. Heriot has done 
nothing to deserve such treatment ; and you are sending him 
away in iiiiger.’ 

‘ Ethel, how dare you ! ’ returned the S«piire. ‘ Go back into 
that room instantly. If you have no sclf-res])ect, and cannot 
control your feeling, it is my duty to protect you.’ 

‘ Will you protect me by quarrelling with all my friends ? ’ 
returned Ethel, in her indignant young voice ; her delicate 
nostrils quivered, the curve f her long neck was superb. ‘ Dr. 
Heriot has only told you the irujbh, as he always does.’ 

‘ Indeed, you must not judge your father — after all, he has a 
, right to choose his own friends in his own house — you are very 
good, Miss Trelawny, to try and defend me, but it is your 
father’s quarrel, not yours.’ 

‘ If you hold intercourse with my daughter after this, you 

are no man of honour ’ began the Squire with rage, but Dr. 

Heriot quietly interrupted him. ® 

‘As far as I can I will respect your strange caprice, Mr. 
Trelawny ; but I hope you do not mean to forbid my addressing 
a word to an old friend when we meet on neutral ground ; ’ 
and the gentle dignity of his manner held Mr. Trelawny’s 
wrath in abeyance, until Ethel’s imprudence kindled it 
afresh. 
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‘It is not fair — I protest against such injustice!’ she 
exclaimed ; hut Dr. Heriot silenced her. 

‘ Hush, it is not your affair, Miss Trelawny ; you are so 
generous, hut, indeed, your father and 1 are better apart for a 
little. When he retracts what he has said, he will not find me 
unforgiving. Now, good-bye.’ The brief sternness vanished 
from his manner, and he held out his hand to her with his old 
kind smile, his eyes were full of benignant pity as he looked at 
her pale young face ; it was so like her generosity to defend her 
friends, ho thought. 

Eicliard followed him down the long carriage road, and they 
stood for a while outside the lodge gates. If Dr. Heriot held 
the clue to this strange quarrel, he kept his own counsel. 

‘He is a narrow-minded man with warped views and strong 
passions; he may cool down, and find out his mistake one day,’ 
was all he said to Richard. ‘ I onl^ pity his daughter for being 
his daughter.’ 

He might well ])ity her. IJichard little thought, as he 
hurried after his friend, what an angry hurricane the imi>rudcnt 
girl had brought on herself ; with all her courage, the Squire 
made her quail and tremble under his angry sneers. 

‘Papa! papa!’ was all she could say, whim the last bitter 
arrow was launched at her. ‘ Papa, say you do not moan it — 
that lie cannot think that.’ 

‘ Wliat else can a man think when a girl is fool enough to 
stand up for him ? For once — yes, for once — I was ashamed of 
my daughter ! ’ 

‘Ashamed of me?’ — drawing herself up, but beginning to 
tremble from head to j‘oot — that she, Ethel Trelawny, should be 
subjected to this insult ! 

‘ Yes, ashamed of you ! that iny daughti‘r should be absolutely 
courting the notice of a beggarly surgeon — that ’ 

‘ Papa, I forbid you to say another word,’ — in a voice that 
thrilled him — it was so like her mother’s, when she had once — 
yes, only once — risen against the ojqiression of his injustice — 
‘ you have gone too far ; I repel your insinuation with scorn. 
Dr. Heriot does not think this of me.’ 

‘What else can he think ?’ but he blenched a little under 
those clear innocent eyes. 

‘He will think I am sorry to lose so good a friend,’ 
she returned, and her breast heaved a little ; ‘ he will think 
that Ethel Trelawny hates injustice even in her own father; 
he will think what is only true and kind,’ her voice drop- 
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ping into sadness ; and with tliat she walked silently from the 
room. 

She was hard hit, hut she would not show it ; her step was 
as proud as ever till she had left her father’s presence, and then 
it faltered and slackened, and a great shock of pain came over 
her lace. 

She had denied the insinuation with scorn, but what if he 
really thought it ? What if her imprudent generosity, always 
too prone to buckle on harness for another, were to be construed 
wrongly — what if in his eyes she should already have humiliated 
herself ? 

With what sternness he had rebuked her judgment of her 
father ; with him, want of dutifulness and reverence were 
heinous sins that nothing could excuse ; she remembered how he 
had ever praised* meekness in women, and how, when she had 
laughingly denied all claim to that virtue, he had answered her 
half sadly, ‘No, you ar(‘ nSt meek, and never will be, until 
trouble has broken your spirit : you are too aggressive by nature 
to wear patiently the “ ornament of a meek and quiet spirit ; ’ 
and she remembered how that half-jesting, half-serious speech 
liad troubled her. 

Ethers feeling for Dr. Heriot had been the purest hcro- 
worshq) ; she had been proud of his friendship, and the loss of 
it under any circumstances would have troubled her sadly ; she 
had never blinded herself to the fact that more than this would 
be im])ossible. 

Already her keen eyes bad lighted on his probable choice, 
some one who should bring meekness in lieu of beauty, and fill 
his home with the sunshiny sweetness of her smile. ‘ She will 
he a happy woman, whoeve. she is,’ thought Ethel, with a sigh, 
not perfectly free from envy ; there were so few men who were 
good as well as wise, ‘ and this was one/ she said to herself, and 
a flood of sadness came over her as she rtunembered that speech 
about her lack of meekness. 

If he could only think well of her — if she had not lost caste 
ill his eyes, she thought, it might still he well with her, and in 
a half-sad, half-jesting way she had pictured her life as Ethel 
Trelawny always, ‘ walking in maidcFi meditation fancy free,’ a 
little solitary, perhaps, a trifle dull, but wiser and better when 
the troublesome garb of youth was laid aside, and she could — 
as in very honesty she longed to do now — call all men her 
brothers. But the proud maidenly reserve was stabbed at all 
points ; true, or untrue, Ethel was writhing under those sneering 
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words. Richard found her, on his return, standing white and 
motionless hy the window ; lier eyes had a plaintive look in 
them as of a wild animal too much hurt to defend itself ; her 
pale cheekvs alarmed him. 

‘ Why do you agitate yourself so ? there is no cause ! Dr. 
Heriot has just told me it is a mere quarrel that may he healed 
any time.’ 

* It is not that — it is those hitter cruel words,’ she returned, 
in a strange, far-away voice ; ‘ that one’s own fathei* should say 
such things,’ and tlien her lip (piivered, and two large tears 
welled sloAvly to her eyes. Ah, there was the secret stah — her 
own hither ! 

* My dear ^liss Trelawny — Ethel— I cannot hear to see 
you like this. You are overwrought — all this has upset you. 
Come into the air and let us talk a little.’ 

‘Wliat is there to talk about?’ she returned dreamily. 

He had called her Ethel for the first time since their old 
childish days, and she luul not noticed it. She offered no resist- 
ance as lie brought a soft fieec}'^ shavl and wrappc'd it round 
her, and then gently removed the white motioidess fingers that 
were clutcdiing the window-frame ; as tlu'.y moved hand in hand 
over the grassy terrace, she was quite nnconscioiis of tlie firm, 
warm pressure ; somewhere far away she was thinking of a 
forlorn Ethel, wliose father had spoken cruel words to her. 
Richard was always good to her — always ; there was nothing 
new in that. Only once she turned and smiled at her favourite, 
with a smile so sad and sweet that it almost broke his heart. 

‘ How kind you are ; you always take sueli care of mo, 
Richard.’ 

* I wish 1 could — I wish I dare try,’ he returned, in an odd, 
choked voice. ‘ Let us go to your favourite seat, Ethel ; the 
sun has not set yet.’ 

‘ It has set for me to-night,’ she replied, mournfully. 

The creeping mists winding round th<^ hliie bases of tlie far-off 
hills suited her better, she thought. She followed Richard 
mechanically into the quaint kitchen garden ; there was a broad 
terrace-walk, with a seat placed so as to command the distant 
view ; great bushes of cabbage-roses and southernwood scented the 
air; gilly- flowers, and sweet-williams, and old-fashioned stocks 
bloomed in the borders : below them the garden sloped steejdy 
to the crofts, and beyond lay the circling hills. In the distance 
they could hear the faint j>ealiiig of the curfew bell, and tlie 
bleating of the flocks in tlie crofts. 
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Ethel drew a deep sigh ; the sweet calmness of the scene 
seemed to soothe her. 

‘You were right to bring me here,’ she said at last, grate- 
fully. 

‘ I have brought you here — ^l)ecause I want to speak to you,’ 
returned Richard, with the same curious break in his voice. 

Ills temples were beating still, but he Avas calm, strangely 
calm, he remembered afterwards. How did it happen ^ were 
the words his own or another’s ? How did it come that she 
was shrinking away from liiin with that startled look in her 
eyes, and that he was speaking in that low, passionate voice ? 
"VYis it this he meant when he called her Ethel ? 

‘Ko, no ! say you do not mean it, Richard! Oh, Richard, 
Richard ! ’ her voice rising into a perfect cry of j)ain. What, 
must slie lose him too ? 

‘Dear, how can 1 say i^? I have always meant to tell you 
— always ; it is not my fault that I have loved you, Ethel ; the 
love has grown up find become a part of myself ever since we 
were children together ! ’ 

‘Does Mildred — does any one know ?’ she asked, and a vivid 
crimson mantled in her pale cheeks as she asked the question. 

‘ Yes, iny father knows — and Aunt IMilly. I think they all 
giujssed my secret long ago — all but you,’ in a tenderly re- 
]jroachful voice ; ‘ why should they not know ? I am not 
ashamed of it,’ continued the young man, a little loftily. 

Somtdiow they had changed characters. It was Ethel who 
was timid now. 

‘ Rut — but — they could not have approved,’ she filtered at 
last. 

‘ Why should they not approve ? !My father loves you as a 
daughter — they all do ; they Vould take you into their hearts, 
and you would never be lonely again. 01 1 , Ethel, is there no 
hope Do you mean that you cannot love me ? ’ 

‘ I have always loved you ; but we are too young, yes, that 
is it, we are too young — too much of an age. If I marry, I 
must look up to my husband. Indei*d, indeed, we are too 
young, Richard ! ’ 

‘ I am, you mean ; ’ how calm h? was growing ; why his veiy 
voice was under his control now. ‘ Listen to me, dear : I am 
only six months older than you, hnt in a love like mine age 
does not count ; it is no boyish lover you are dismissing, Ethel ; 
I am older in everything than you ; I should not be afraid to 
take care of you.’ 
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No, he was not afraid ; as she looked np into that handsome 
resolute hice, and read there the earnestness of his words, Ethehs 
eyes dropped before that clear, dominant glance as they had 
never done before*. It was she that was afraid now — afraid of 
this young lover, so grave, so strong, so self- controlled ; this was 
not her old favourite, this new, quiet-spoken Kicliard. She 
would fain have kept them both, but it must not be. 

‘ May I speak to your father ? ’ he pleaded. ' At least you 
will be frank with me ; I have little to offer, 1 know — a hard- 
working curate’s liome, and that not yet.’ 

‘ Hush ! I will not have this from you,’ and for a moment 
Ethel’s true woman’s soul gleamed in her eyes ; ‘ if you were 
penniless it would make no difference ; I would give up anything, 
everything for the man I loved. For shame, Jiichard, when you 
know I loatlie the very name of riches.’ 

‘ Yes, 1 know your great soul, Ethel ; it is this that I love 
even more than your beauty, and T miust not tell you what 1 
think of that ; it is not because I cam poor and unambitious that 
you refuse me ? ’ 

‘ No, no,’ she returned hurriedly ; ^you know it is not.’ 

^ And you do not love any one else ? ’ 

‘ No, Richard,’ still more faintly. 

‘ Then I will not despair,’ and as he spoke there rushed upon 
him a sudden conviction, from whence he knew not, that one 
day this girl whom he was wooing so earnestly, and who was 
silencing him with such brief sweet replies, should one day be 
his wife ; that the beauty, and the great soul, and the sad yearn- 
ing heart should be his and no other’s ; that one day — a long 
distant day, perhaps — he should win her for his own. 

And with the conviction, as he told Mildred long afterwards, 
there came a settled calm, and a wonderful strength that he 
never felt before ; the world, his own world, seemed flooded 
over with this great purpose and love of his ; and as he stood 
there before her, almost stooping over, and yet not touching her, 
there came a vivid brightness into his eyes that scared Ethel. 

‘Of what are you thinking, Richard?’ she said almost 
tremblingly. 

‘ Nay, I must not tell ycxi.’ 

Should he tell her? would she credit this strange prophecy 
of his ? dimly across his mind, as he stood there before her, there 
came the thought of a certain shepherd, who waited seven years 
for the Rachel of his love. 

‘ No, I will not tell you ; dear, give me your hand,’. and as she 
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gave it him — wondering and yet fearful — he touched it lightly 
and reverently with his lips. 

‘Now I must go. Some day — years hence, perhaps — I shall 
speak of this again ; until then we are friends still, is it not so ? ^ 

‘ Yes — yes,’ she returned eagerly ; ‘ we must try to forget this. 
T cannot lose you altogether, llichard.’ 

‘You will never lose me ; perhaps — yes it will be better — I 
may go away for a little time ; you must promise me one thing, 
to take care of yourself, if only for the sake of yoifr old friend 
Richard.’ 

‘Yes, I will promise,’ she returned, bursting into tears. Oh, 
why was her lieart so hard ; why could she not love him ? As 
she looked after him, walking with grave even strides down the 
garden path, a passionate pity and yearning seemed to wake in 
her heart. How gooil he was, how noble, how true. ‘ Oh, if 
he Were not so young, and^I could love him as he ouglit to be 
loved,’ she said to herself as the gate clanged after him, and she 
was left alone in the sunset. 
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‘ A ilappleil sky, a woriil of meadows, 

(Jirdins above iia the black rooks fly 
Forward, backward ; lo, their dark shadow 
Flits on the blossoming tapcstiy. 

Bare grassy slojies, where kidf^ are tethered 
Round valleys like nests all ferny-lined, 

Round hills, with fluttering tree-tops feathered, 

Swell high in their freckled robes behind.’ 

Jkan Inoeiow. 

Me. Lameert was soon made acquainted with liis .son’s disap- 
pointment ; Imt his sympathy was somewhat chilled hy Richard’s 
composed tranquillity of bearing. Perhaps it might be a little 
forced, hut the young man certainly bore himself as though he 
had sustained no special d(deat; the concentrated gravity of 
purpose which had scared Ethel was still apparent. 

‘ You need not he so anxious alront me, father,’ he said, wdth 
almost a smile, in return to Mr. Lambert’s look of questioning 
sadness. ‘ I have climbed too high and have had a fall, that is all. 
I must hear what other and better men have home before me.’ 

‘ My brave boy ; but, Cardie, is there no hope of relenting ; 
none ?’ 

‘ She would not have me, that is all I can tell you,’ returned 
Richard, in the same quiet voice. ‘You mast not take this too 
much to heart ; it is my fate to love her, and to go on loving 
her ; if she refused me a dozen times, it would be the same with 
me, father.’ 

Mr. Lambert, shook his fiead ; Im was greatly troubled ; for 
. the moment his heart was a little sore against this girl, who was 
the destroyer of his son’s peace. 

‘ You may hide it from me, but you will eat out your heart 
with sadness and longing,’ he said, with something of a groan. 
Richard was very dear to him, though he was not Wjamin. 
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He was more like Joseph, lie tliouglit, a little quaintly, as he 
looked up at tlie noble young face. ‘ Yes, Joseph, the ruler 
among his brethren. Ah, Cardie, it is not to be, I suppose ; 
and now you will eat out your heart and youth witli the long- 
ing after this girl.’ 

* Do not think so meanly of me,’ returned the young man 
with a hush. ‘ You loved my mother for three years before you 
marriel her, and I only pleaded my cause yesterday. Do you 
thitik I should be worthy of loving the noblest, yes, the noblcvst 
of women,’ he continued, his gray eyes lighting ut> with en- 
thusiasm, ‘ if I were so weakly to siitniiuh to this disap2>ointment. 
jAihorare est orarr — that shall be my motto, hither. We must 
leave results in higher hands.’ 

‘God bless and comfoit y'ou, my son,’ returned Mr. Lambert, 
with some emotion. He looked cit iliehard with a sort of tender 
reverence ; would that all (^^sat^pointed lovers could bear them- 
selves as generously as his brave boy, lui thought ; and then 
they sat for a few minutes in silenc(‘. 

‘ You do not mind my going away for a little whihi ? I 
think Roy would be glad to have me h ’ asked Richard i>res<mtly. 

‘ No, Cardie ; hut we shall he sorry to lose you.’ 

‘ If I were only thinking of myself, I would remain ; hut it 
will be better for her,’ he continued, hesitating ; ‘she could not 
come here, at least, not yet ; hut if 1 were away it would make 
110 diflereiice. I want you all to he kinder than ever to her, 
father,’ and now his voice shook a litth^ for the first time. 
‘ You do not know how utterly lonely and niis(*rahle she is,’ and 
the promise given, Richard quietly turned the conversation into 
other cliaiinels. 

But he was less reticent with Mildred, and to her he avowed 
that his pain was very gre^xt. 

‘ I can bear to live without her ; at least I could be patient 
I’or years, but I cannot Inuir leaving lier to her father’s sorry 
protection. If my love could only shield her in her trouble, I 
think i could be content,’ and Mildred understood him. 

‘ W(‘> will all be so good to her for your sake,’ she returned, 
with a nice womanly tact, not wearjing him with eflusioii of 
sympathy, but giving him just the comforting assumnee he 
needed. Richard’s fortitude and calmness had deceived his 
father, but Mildred knew something of the silence of exceeding 
pain. 

‘ Thank you,’ he said in a low voice ; and Mildred knew she 
hud said the right thing. 
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But as lie was bidding tlieni good-bye two days afterwards^ 
lie beckoned licr apart from tlie others. 

‘Aunt Milly, 1 trust her to you/ he said, liurriedly ; 
‘ remember all my comfort lies in your goodness to lier.^ 

‘ Yes, llichard, 1 know ; as far as I can, I will be her friend. 
You shall hear every thiiig from me,’ and so she sent him away 
half-comforted. 

Half- comforted, though his heart ached with its ^uigldy 
burden of love^; and though he would have given half his strong 
young years to hear her say, ‘1 h»ve you, lUchard.’ Could 
older men love bettiu-, nay, half as wtdl as lie did, with suck 
self-sacrificing purity and faitli ? 

Yes, his pain was great, for delay and uncertainty are 1 fitter 
to tlie young, and tliey would fain cleave with iniiiatient hand 
the veiled mystery of lib^ ; but nevertheless his heart was strong 
within liim, for though lie could 110 '“ speak of his ho]>e, for fear 
that others might call it visionary, yet it stirred to the very 
foundation of his soul ; for so surely as li(‘ suffered now, he knew 
that one day he should call Ethcd Trelawny his wife. 

When llichard was gone, and the liouseliold unobservant and 
occupied in its own business, ^Mildred ijuietly fetclied her shady 
liat, and went tli rough the field ])atlis, bordered by tall grasses 
and great shining ox-eyed daises, which led to the shrubberies of 
Kirkleatliam. 

The great house was blazing in the sunshine ; lilthel’s doves 
were cooing from the tower \ through the trees Mildred could 
see the glimmer of a white gown ; the basket- wiirk chair was in 
its old plac(i, under her favourite acacia tree ; the hills looked bine 
and misty in the distance. 

]^]thel turned very pale when she saw her fiiend, and there 
was visible constraint in her manner. 

‘ I did not exjiect you ; you should not have come out in all 
this heat, Mildred.’ 

‘ I knew you would scold me ; but I have not seen you for 
nearly a week, so I came through the tropics to look after you,’ 
returned Mildred, playfully. ‘You are under my care now. 
Richard begged me to bj good to you,’ she continued, more 
seriously. 

A iminful flush crossed Ethel’s face ; lier eyelids dropjied. 

‘ You must not let this come between us, Ethel ; it will make 
him more unhappy than he is, and I fear,’ speaking still more 
gravely, ‘that though lie says so little about himself, that he 
must be very unhappy.’ 
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Ethel tried inefTcctually to control her emotion. 

‘I could not help it. You have no right to blame me, 
Mildred,^ she said in a low voice. 

^ No, you could not help it ! Who blames you, dear ? — not 
I, nor Richard. It was not your fault, my poor Ethel, that you 
could not love your old playmate. It is your misfortune and 
his, that is all.’ 

‘ I know how good he is,’ returned Ethel, with downcast eyes. 
Yes, it was her misfortune, she knew; was ho not brave and 
noble, her knight, mm peur and smis rqmKlie^ her lion-hearted 
Richard ? Could any man be more worthy of a woman’s love ? 
— and yet she had said him ‘nay.’ ‘ I know he is good, too 
good,’ she said, Avith a little s2)asm of fury against her own hard- 
ness of heart, ‘and 1 was a churl to refuse his love.’ 

‘Hush; how could you help it? we cannot control these 
thitigs, we women,’ returiied Mildred, still anxious to soothe. 
8h?i looked at the ]uile girl before her with a feeling of tender 
awe, not uiimixed with envy, that she slunild have ins])ired such 
passionate devotion, and yet remained untouched by it. This 
was a inizzle to gentle Mildred. ‘You must try to ])ut it all 
out of your mind, and come to us again,’ she linish(‘d, with an 
unconscious sigh. ‘ Richard wished it ; that is why he has gone 
away.’ • 

‘ Has he gone away ? ’ asked Ethel with a startled glance, 
and Mildred’s brief resentment vanished when she saw how 
heavy the once brilliant eycis looked. Richard Avould have been 
grieves! as well as comforted if he had known how many tears 
Ethel’s liardness of heart had caused her. She had been think- 
ing very tenderly of him intil Mildred came betAveen her and 
the sunshine ; she Avas sorry *and yet relieved to hear he Avas 
gone ; the ivain of meeting him again would be so great, she 
thought. 

‘ It was Avise of him to go, Avas it not ? ’ returned Mildred. 

‘ It Avas just like his kind consideration. Oh, you do not know 
Richard.’ 

‘No, 1 do not know him,’ replied Ethel, humbly. ‘When 
he came and spoke to me, I Avould mat believe it Avas he, himself ; 
it seemed another Richard, so different. Oh, Mildred, tell me 
that you do not hate me for being so hard, not as I hate myself.’ 

‘ No, no, my poor child,’ returned Mildred fondly. Ethel . 
had thrown herself on the grass beside her friend, and A\^as look- 
ing up in her face with great i^athctic eyes. With her Avhite 
gown and pale cheeks she looked very young and fair. Mildred 
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was tliankful H-icliard could not sec lier. ‘ No, whateviT happens, 
we shall always be the same to each other. 1 shall only love , 
you a little more because Richard loves you.’ 

THiere was not much talk after that. Ethel’s shyness was 
not easily to bo overcome. The sweet dreamy look had come 
back to her eyes. Mildred had forgiven her ; she would not 
let this pain come between them ; she might still be with her 
friends at the vicarage ; and as she thought of this she blessed 
Richard in her heart for his generosity. 

Rut Mildred went back a little sadly down the croft, and 
through the path -svith the great white daisies. The ineciualiiy 
of things oppressed her ; the surfrce of their little world seemed 
troubled and disturbed as though with some impending changes. 
They were girls and boys no longer, but men and women, with 
full-grown capacities for joy and sorrow, with youthful desires 
stretching hither and thither. 

‘ Most men work out their lot in life. After all, Cardie may 
get his heart’s desire ; it is only women who must wait till their 
fate Qomes to tliem, sometimes with em]Hy hands,’ thought 
Mildred, a little rebelliously, looking over the long level of sun- 
shine that lay before her ; and then she shook olf the thought 
as tliough it stung her, and hummed a little tunc as she lilled 
lier basket with roses. ‘.^Roses and sunshine ; a goldeij paradivse 
hiding somewhere behind the low blue hills ; the earth, radiant 
iiTuler the Divine glittering smile ; a fragrant wind sw'eeping 
over the sea of grass, till it rippled with green light ; “and God 
saw that it was good,” this beautiful earth that He liad made, 
yes, it is good ; it is only we who cloud and mar its brightness 
with our repinings,’ thought Mildred, preaching to herself softly, 
as she laid the white buds among her ferns. ‘ A jarring note, 
a missing chord, and w'c are out of harmony with it all ; and 
though the sun shines, the midges trouble us.’ 

It was arranged that on the next day Mr. Marsden was to 
escort Mildred and her nieces to Wharton Hall, that the young 
curate might have an oj>portunity of witnessing a Westmorland 
clipping. 

» It was an intensely liQt afternoon, but neither Polly nor 
Chriss were willing to give up the expedition. So as Mildred 
was too good-natured to plead a headache as an excuse, and as 
Olive was always ready to enact the part of a martyr on an 
emergency, neither of them owned how greatly they dreaded 
the hot, shadeless roads. 

‘ It is a long lane that has no turning,’ gasped Hugh, as 
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they reached the little gate that bounded the Wharton Hall 
X>roperty. ‘ It is a mercy we have escaped sunstroke.’ 

^ Providence is kinder than you deserve, you see,’ observed a 
(luiet voice behind him. 

And there was Dr. lleriot leading his horse over the turf. 

‘ Miss Lambert, have you taken leave of your usual good 
sense, or have you forgotten to consult your thermometer 

‘ I was unwilling to disapx>oint the girls, that w'as all,’ 
returned Mildred ; ‘they were so anxious that Mr. Marsden 
should be initiated into the mysteries of sheep-clipping. Mrs. 
Colby has promised us some tea, and we shall have a long rest, 
and return in the cool of the evening.’ 

‘ I think I shall get an invitation for tc‘a too. My mare 
has lamed herself, and 1 wanted Michael Colby’s head man to 
see her ; he is a handy fellow. I was here yesterday on busi- 
ness ; they were clipi)ing th^m.’ 

‘Mr. Marsden ought to have been here two years ago,’ 
interposed Polly eagerly. ‘ Mr. Colby got up a regular old- 
lashioned clipping for Aunt Milly. Oh, it was such fun.’ . 

‘What! are there fashions, in sheep -shearing ?’ asked 
Hugh, in an amused tone. They were still standing by the 
little gate, under the shade of some trees ; before them were 
the farm-buildings and outhouses ; and the great ivied gate- 
way, which led to the courtyard and liouse. Under the gray 
walls were some small Scotch oxen ; a peacock tj'ailed its feathers 
lazily in the dust. The air was resonant with the bleating of 
shee}) and lainlxs ; the girls in their white dresses and broad- 
brimmed hats made a pretty picture under the old elms. 
Mildred looked like a soft gray shadow behind them. 

‘There are clippings and clippings,’ returned Dr. Heriot, 
sen tenuously, in answer to Hugh’s half- amused and half- 
contemptuous question. ‘This is a very ordinary affair com- 
Xiared witli that to which Polly refers.’ 

‘ How BO ’ asked Hugh, curiously. 

‘ Owners of large stocks, I have been told, often have their 
sheep clipped in sections, eruidoy a certain number of men from 
day to day, and provide a certain iiunjber of sheep, each clipper 
turning olF seven or eight sheep an houi*,’ 

‘Well, and the old-fashioned clipjangl’ 

‘Oh, that was another affair, and involved feasting and 
revelry. The owner of a farm like this, for example, sets 
apart a special day, and bids his friends and neighbours for 
miles round to assist him in the work. It is generally con- 
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sidered that a man should clip threescore and ten sheep in a 
day, a good clf|)per fourscore/ 

‘I thought the sheei)-washing last month a very amusing 
sight/ 

‘Ah, Sowcrby tells me that sheep improve more between 
washing and clipping than at any other period of ecjual length. 
Have you ever seen Best’s Farming Rooky two hundred years 
old ? If you can mastcir the old spelling, it is very curious to 
read. It says there “ that a man should always forbear clipping 
his shecq) till such time as he find their wool indifferently well 
risen from the skin; and that for divers reasons.”’ 

‘Give us the reasons/ laughed Hugh. ‘I believe if I were 
not ill holy orders I should prefer farming to any other calling.’ 
And Dr. lleriot drew out a thick notebook. 

‘ I was struck with the quaintness, and co])icd the extract 
out verbatim. This is what old B^ st says : — 

* “ 1. When the wool is well risen from the shin the fiecce is as it were 
walked together on the toj), and undenicath it is Init liglitly fastened to 
the undergrowth ; and when a lleeee is thus it is called a mattrirc coat. 

‘ “ II. Wlieii wool is thus risen there is no waste, for it comes wholly 
off without any bits or locks. 

‘“III. Fleeces, wlieii they aie thus, arc far more easy to wind up, 
and also more easy for ilui clii)pers, for a man may almost pull them o(l’ 
without any clipping at all. 

* “ IV. Sheep that have their wool thus risen have, without question, 
a good undergrowth, whereby they will l)o better able to endure a Btorui 
than those tliat have all taken away to the very skin.” 

‘You will notice, Marsden, as I did when I first came here, 
that the shee]) are not so ch‘arly sliorii as in the south. They 
have a rough, almost untidy look ; hut ])erha])s tlie keener 
climate necessitates it. An old proverb says : — 

‘ ‘ The man that is about to clip liis slieepe 
Must j>ray for two faire dayes and one faire weeke.” ’ 

‘That needs translation, ])r. Ilcriot. Chriss looks puzzled.’ 

‘ I must annotate Best, then. And here Michael Sowerhy 
is my informant. Don’t you see, fanners like a fine day before- 
hand, that the wool may be dry — ^the day he clips, and the 
' ensuing week — tliat the gheep may he hardened, and their wool 
somewhat grown before a storm comes/ 

‘ They .shear earlier in the south,’ observed Ilugli. He was 
curiously interested in the whole thing. ^ 

‘ According to Best it used to he here in the middle of June, 
but it is rarely earlier tlian the end of June or beginning of 
July. There is an old saying, and a very quaint one, that you 
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should not clip your sheep till you see the ‘ grasshopper sweat,” 
and it depends on the nature of the season — whether early or 
late — when this phenomenon appears in the pastures.’ 

‘ I see no sort of information conies amiss to Dr. Heriot,’ was 
Hugh’s admiring aside to Olive. 

Olive smiled, and nodded. The conversation had not 
particularly interested her, hut she liked this idle lingering in 
the shade ; the ivied walls and gateway, and the small blue- 
black cattle, with the peacock strutting in the sun, made up a 
pretty picture. She followed almost reluctantly, when Dr. 
Heriot stretched himself, and called to his mare, who was feed- 
ing beside them, and then led the way to the sheep-pens. 
Here there was blazing sunshine again, hoarse voices and laugh- 
ing, and the incessant bleating of sheep, and all the bustle 
attendant on a clipping. 

Mr. Colby came forward 4o meet them, with warm welcome. 
He was a tall, erect man, with a pleasant, weatherbeaten face, 
and a voice with the regular Westmorland accent. Hugh, as 
the newcomer, was treated with marked attention, and regret 
was at once manifested that he should only witness such a very 
poor atlair. 

j^Lit Hugh Marsden, who had been bred in towns, thought it 
a very novel and amusing sight. '^Idiere were ten or twelve 
clippers at work, each having his stool or creel, his j>air of 
shears, and a small cord to bind the feet of the victims. 

The patient creatures lay helplessly under the hands that 
were so skilfully denuding them of their fleece. Sometimes 
there was a struggling mass of wool, but in most instances there 
was no resistance, and it wu j im])ossihle to help admiring the 
skill and rapidity of some of thu clippers. 

The flock was penned close at hand ; boys caught them when 
wanted, and brought them to the clippers, received them when 
shorn, and took thAn to the markers, who also applied the tar 
to the wounded. 

In the distance the lambs were being dipped, and filled the 
air with their distressful bleatings, refusing to recognise in the 
shorn, miserable creatures that advanced to meet them the 
comfortable fleecy parents they had left an hour ago. 

Olive watched heartrending spectacle till her heart grew 
pitiful. The 4 )oor Bheep themselves were baffled by the noxious 
sulphur with which the fleece of the lambs were dripping. In 
the pasture there was confusion, a mass of white shivering 
bodies, now and then ecstasies, recognition, content. To her 
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the whole thing was a living poem — the innocent faces, the 
unrest, the plaintive misery, were intact with higher meanings. 

‘This miserable little lamb, dirty and woebegone, cannot 
find its mother,’ she thought to herself. ‘ It is even braving the 
iet^rors of the crow^led yard to find her ; even witli these dumb, 
unreasoning creatures, love casteth out fear.^ 

‘Mr. Colby has been telling us such a curious thing,’ said 
Hugh, coming to her side, and speaking with his usiud loud- 
voiced animation. ‘He says that in the good old times the Fell 
clergy always attended these clipj>ings, and acted the part of 
“doctor I mean applied the tar to the wounded sheep.’ 

‘ Colby has rather a I'acy anecdote on that subjt^ct,’ observed 
I)r. Heriot, overhearing him. ‘ Let’s have it, Michael, while 
your wife’s tea is brewing, lly the bye, I have not tasted your 
“ clipping ale ” yet.’ 

‘ All right, doctor, it is to the i)re. If the story you mean 
concerns the election of a minister, I think I remember it.’ 

‘ Of course you do \ two of the electors were discussing the 
merits of the rival candidates, one of whom had j>reaclH‘d his 
trial sermon that day.’ 

Michael Colby rubbed his head thoughtfully. 

‘Ay, ay ; now I mind.’ 

‘ “Ay,” says one, “a varra good sarmon, John; I think he’ll 
du.’” 

‘“Du,” says John ; “ay, fer a Suhday priest, I’ll grant ye, 
he’s aw weel enugh ; byt fer cli])pens en kirsnens toder ’ill bang 
him aw’t iiowt.” ’ 

Mildre<l was no longer able to conceal that her head ached 
severely, and, at a wdiispei'ed request from i’olly, Dr. Heriot 
led the way to the farmhouse. 

Strangers, seeing Wliartoii Hall for the first time, are always 
struck by the beauty of the old gateway, mantled in ivy, 
through which is the trim Hower-hordered inclosure, with its 
comfortable dwelling-liouse and low, long dairy, and its pictur- 
esque remnant of ruins, the whole forming three sides of a 
quadrangle. 

Wharton Hall itself fwas built by Thomas Lord Wharton' 
about the middle of tlic sixteenth century, and is a good 
specimen of a house of the period. Part of it is now in ruins, 
a portion of it occupied as a farmhouse. ^ 

Mrs, Colby, a trim, natty-looking little body, was bustling 
about the great kitchen with her maids. Tea was not quite 
ready, and there was a short interval of Avaiting, in a long, 
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narrow room U2)stair8, witli a great w'iiidow, looking over the 
dairy and garden, and the beaulilul old gateway. 

‘ 1 call this my ideal of a farmhouse ! ’ cried Hugh enthusi- 
astically, as they went down the old crazy staircase, having 
peex^ed into a great einjjty room, which Polly whispered would 
make a glorious ballroom. 

The sunshine wiis streaming into the great kitchen through 
the narrow windows. July as it was, a bright fire burnt in the 
huge fireplace ; the little round table literally groaned under 
the dainties with which it w'as sjiread ; steel forks and delicate 
old silver spoons lay side by side, the great clock ticked, the 
red-armed maids went clattering through the flagged x>assages 
and dairies, a brood of little yellow chickens clucked and pecked 
outside in the dust. 

‘What a picture it all is,’ said Olive; and Dr. Jleriot 
laughe<l. The white dresses and the girls’ fresh fiices made up 
the X)rincii)al jiart of the jiicture to him. The grand old 
kitchen, the sunshine, and the gixteway outside were only the 
background, the accessories of llie whole. 

Poll}’^ wore a hreast-knot of x>ale x)iuky roses ; she had laid 
aside her broad -hri mined liat ; as she moved hither and thither 
in her trailing dress, with her short, almost boyishly -cropjied 
hair, she looked so graceful and x)iq.uante that Dr. IIeriot\s eyes 
followed her everywhere with unconscious pleasure. 

Polly was more than eighteen now, but lier hair had never 
grown ])roperly — it wiis stiU iucki*d heliiiid the x^retty little ears, 
and the smooth glossy head still felt like the down of an 
un Hedged bird ; * there was something uncommon about Polly 
Ellison’s style,’ as x^<^ople said, and as Mildred sometimes 
o])served to Dr. lleriot — ‘ Polly is cerbiinly growing very 
pretty.’ * 

He thought so now as lu; watched the delicate, high-bred 
face, tlic cheeks as softly tinted as the roses she wore. Polly’s 
gentle fun always made her the life of the x^arty ; she was 
busily x^utting in the sugar with the old-fashioned tongs — she 
carried the cups to Dr. Heriot and Hugh with saucy little 
sx^ceches. 

How well Mildred remembered that evening afterwards. 
Dr. Heriot had jdaced her in the old rocking-chair beside the 
open window, and had thrown himself down on the settle 
beside her. tJhriss, who was a regular salamander, had betaken 
herself to the farmer’s great elbow-chair ; the other girls and 
Hugh had gathered round the little table ; the sunshine fell 
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full on Hugli^s beaming face and Olive/s thoughtful ]>r(>file ; 
how peaceful and bright it all was, she thought, in spite of her 
aching head ; the girlish laughter pealed through the room, the 
sparrows and martins chirped from the ivy, tlie sheep bleating 
sounded musically from the distance. 

‘ It is an ill wind that blows no one any good,’ laughed Dr. 
Heriot ; ‘ niy mare’s lameness lias given me an excuse for 
idleness. Look at that fellow Marsden ; it puts oiici ,into a 
good temper only to look at him ; he reminds one of a moor- 
land breeze, so healthy and so exuberant.’ 

‘We are going to see the dairy !’ cried Polly, springing up ; 
‘Chriss and I and iMr. Marsden. Olive is too lazy to come.’ 

‘No, T am only tired,’ returned Olive, a little w^eary of the, 
mirth and longing for cpiiet. 

When the others had gone she stole up the crihry stairs and 
stood for a long tiim*- in the great window looking at the old 
gateway. They all wondered wl/ere she was, when Hugh 
found her and brought her down, and they walked home 
through the gray glimmering tield.«. 

‘ 1 wonder of what you were thinking wlum I came in and 
stiirtled you ? ’ asked Hugh ])resently. 

‘1 don’t know — at least 1 cannot tell you,’ returned Olive, 
blushing in the- dusky light. Could she tell any one the 
wonderful thoughts that sometimes came to her at such hours ; 
would he understand it if she could ? 

The young man looked disconcerted — almost hurt. 

‘ You think I should not Tinderstand,’ he returned, a little 
]jiqued, in s]»ite of his sweet tmiiper ; ‘you have never forgiven 
me my scepticism with regard to poetry. 1 thought you did not 
hear malice, Miss Olive.’ 

‘Neither do I,’ she returned, distressed. ‘I was only sorry 
for you then, and I am sorry now yoiT miss so much ; poetry is 
like music, you know, and seems to harmonise and go with 
everything.’ 

‘ Nature has made me pro.saic and stujiid, I suppose,’ returned 
Hugh, almost soriowfully. He did not like to be told that he 
could not understand ; lie had a curious notion that he would 
like to know the thouglitl that had made her eyes so soft and 
shining ; it seemed strange to him that any girl should dwell so 
apart in a world of her own. ‘ How you must despise me,’ he 
said at last, witli a touch of bitterness, ‘for being what I am.’ 

‘ Hush, Mr. Marsden, how can you talk so ? ’ returned Olive, 
in a voice of rebuke. 
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Tlie idea shocked her. What were Ikt heaiitiful thoughts 
compared to his deeds — her dreamy, contemplative life contrasted 
with his intense working energies ? As she looked up at the 
great broad-shouldered young fellow striding beside her, with 
swinging arms and great voice, and simple boyish face, it came 
upon her that perhaps his was the very essence of poetry, the 
entire harmony of mind and will with the work that was planned 
for him. 

‘ Oh, Mr. Marsden, yoix must never say that again,’ she said 
earnestly, so that Hugh was mollified. 

And then, as was often the case with the foolish-fond fellow, 
whtui he could get a listeiuT, he descanted eagerly about liis 
little Croydon house and his mother and sisters. Olive was 
always ready to liear what inteivsted jieople ; she thought Hugh 
was not without a certain honu‘ly poetry lus she listened — perhaps 
the moonlight, the glimmering fu^lds, or Olive’s soft symjiathy 
inspired him \ but he mad^her see it all. 

The little old house, with its hided carpet and hangings, and 
its cupboards of blue dragoii-cliina — ‘ bogie-ebina ’ as they had 
called it in their childiteood — the old-fashioned country town, the 
gray old almshouses, Church Street, steep and winding, and the 
old church with its scpiare tower, and four poplar trees — yes, she 
could see it all. 

Olive and Chriss even knew all about Dora and Florence and 
So]»hy ; they had seen their })hotogra]>hs at least a dozen times, 
large, plain- featured women, with pleasant kindly eyes, Dox'a 
especially. 

Dora was an invalid, and wrote little books for the Christian 
Know](»dge Society, and Florence and Sophy gave lessons in the 
shabby little parlour that loi^kcd out on Church Street ; through 
the wire blinds the sisters’ little scliolars looked out at the old- 
fashioned butcher’s shop and the adjoining jeweller’s. At the 
hack of the house there was a long iuutow garden, with great 
hushes of lavender and rosemary. 

The letters that came to Hugh were all fragrant with lavender, 
great hunches of it decked the vases in his little parlour at Miss 
FarreFs ; antimacassiirs, knitted socks, endless pen -wipers 
and kettle -holders, were fashioned for Hugh in the little back 
room with its narrow windows looking over the garden, where 
J.)ora always lay on her little couch. 

' She is such a good woman — they are all such good women,’ 
he would say, with clumsy eloquence that went to Olive’s heart ; 
‘ they are never sad and moping, they believe the best of every- 
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body, and work from morning till night, and tliey are so good to 
the poor, Sophy especially.’ 

‘ How I should like to know them,’ Olive would reply simply ; 
she believed Hugh implicitly when he assured her that Florence 
was the handsomest woman he knew ; love had beautified those 
plain-featured women into absolute beauty, divine kindness and 
goodness shone out of their eyes, devotion and purity had trans- 
formed them. 

‘ That is what Dora says, she would so like to know you ; 
they have read your book and they think it beautiful. They 
say you must be so good to have such thoughts ! ’ cried Hugh, 
with sudden effusion. 

* What arc you two young people talking about ? ’ cried 
Dr. Heriot’s voice in the darkness. ^ Polly has quarrelled with 
me, and Chriss is cross, and Miss Lambert is dreadfully tired.’ 

‘ Are you tired, Aunt Milly ? Mr. Marsden has been telling 
me about his sisters, and — and — I fiiink we have had a little 
quarrel too.’ 

‘ No, it was I that was cross,’ returned Hugh, with his big 
laugh ; ‘ it always tries my temper when people talk in an 
unknown tongue.’ 

Olive gave him a kind look as she bade him good-night. 

*I have enjoyed hearing about your sisters, so you must 
never call yourself prosaic and stupid again, Mr. Marsden,’ she 
said, as she followed the others into the house. 
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UNDER STENKRITII BRIDGE 

* I never felt chill shadow in iny heart 
Until this sunset.’ — Geoiuje Eliot. 

A FEW days after ilic Wharton Hall clipjjing, Mildred went 
down to tlie station to see Ame friends off by the train to Pen- 
rith. A party of bright-faced boys and girls had invaded the 
vicarage that day, and Mildred, wlio was never hapi)ier than 
when surrounded by young people, had readily acceded to their 
petition to w\alk back with them to the station. 

It was a lovely July evening, and as Mildred waved her last 
adieu, and ascended the stops leading to the road, she felt 
tempted to linger, and, instead of lurniiig Immewards, to direct her 
steps to a favourite place tliey often visited — Stenkrith Bridge. 

• Stenkrith Bridge lies just beyond the station, and carries 
the Nateby road across the river and the South Durham railway. 
On either side of the road there are picturescpie glimpses of this 
lovely spot. Leaning over the bridge, one can see huge frag- 
mentary boulders, deep shining jiools, and the spray and froth 
of a miniature cascade. • 

There is an interesting account of tliis place by a con- 
temporary wliich is worthy of reproduction. 

He says, ‘Above the bridge the water of Eden finds its way 
under, between, or over some curiously-shaped rocks, locally 
termed “hrockram,” in which, by the action of pebbles driven 
round and round by the water in times of flood, many curious 
holes have been formed. Just as it readies the bridge, the 
Avater falls a considerable depth into a round-shaped pool or 
“lum,’’ called Coop Kernan Hole: the word hole is an 
unnecessary repetition. ' The place has its name from the fact 
that by the action of the water it has been partly hollowed out 
between the rock ; at all events, is cup or coop-shaped, and the 
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water wliicli falls into it is cliurned and agitated like cream in 
an old-fasliioiied churn, before escaping through the fissures of 
the rocks. 

‘After falling into Coop Kernan Hole, the Avater passes 
through a narrow fissure into another pool or luin at the low 
side of the bridge, called “Spandub,” which has been so named 
because the distance of the rocks between which the river ran, 
and which overshadow it, could be spanned by the hand. 

‘ We doubt not that grown men and adventurous youths had 
many a time stretched their hands across the narrow chasm, 
and remenibered and talked about it when far away from their 
native place ; and Avhen strangers came to visit our town, and 
saw tlie beautiful river, on the banks of which it stan<ls, they 
would be bard to convince that half a mile biglier up it was 
only a span wide. But William Kotcbing came lusting for 
notoriety, stretched out his evil hand across the narrow fissure, 
declared he would be the last man lo span Bden, and with his 
walling-hammer l)roke off several inches from that part of the 
rock where it was most nearly touching. “It Avas varra bad,^* 
says an old friend of ours avIio remembers the incident; “varra 
bad on him ; lie sudn’t hev done it. It was girt curiosity to 
span Eden.’^’ 

Mildred had an intense attection for this beautiful spot. It 
Avas the scene of many a merry \ in the summer 

Olive and she ofUm ma«le it their resort, taking their work or 
books and sjiendiug long afternoons there. 

This evening she would enjoy it alone, ‘with only jileasant 
thoughts for company,^ she said to herself, as she strolled 
contentedly (.loAvii the smooth green glade, Avherc browsing cattle 
only broke the silence, and then made her A\"ay down the bank 
to the river-side. 

Here she sat down,, rapt for a time by the still beauty of the 
place. BeloAv her, far as she could see, lay the huge gray and 
Avhite stones through which the water worked its channel. Low 
trees and shrubs grew in pictures(_[uc confusion — dark lichen- 
covered rocks towered, jagged and massive, on either side of the 
niirrow chasm. Through the arch of the bridge one saw a vista 
of violet-blue sky and green foliage. The rush of the water 
into Coop Kernan Hole filled the car with soft incessant sound. 
Some one beside Mildred seemed rooted to the spot. 

‘ This is a favourite place with you, I know,' said a voice in 
her ear ; and Mildred, roused from her dreams, started, and 
turned round, blushing Avith the sudden surprise. 
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* Dr. Heriot, how could you ? You have startled me 
dreadfully ! ' 

‘Did you not see me coming?’ he returned, jumping 
lightly from one rock to the other, and settling himself coinfort- 
ahly a little below her. ‘ I saw you at the stfition and followed 
you here. Do I intrude on pleasiinter thoughts ? ’ he continued, 
giving her the benefit of one of his keen, quiet glances. 

‘No; oh no,’ shimmered Mildred. All at once she felt ill 
at wise. The situation was novel — unexpected. She had often 
encountered Dr. Heriot in her walks and drives, but he had 
never so frankly sought her out as on fthis evening. His 
manner was the same as usual — friendly, self-possessed — -but for 
tlie first time in her life Mildred was torinenteid with a ]»ainful 
self-consciousness. Her slight confusion was unnoticed, however, 
for Dr. Heriot went on in the s;ime cool, well-assured voice — 

‘ You are such a comfortable person, Miss Lainbei't, one can 
always depend on heariil^ the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth from you. 1 confess I should have been 
grievously disappointed if you had sent me about my own 
business.’ 

‘Am i given to dismiss you in such /i churlish manner. Dr. 
Ibu’iot ? ’ returm‘d Mildred, with a little nervous laugh ; but she 
only thought, ‘ How strange of him to follow me here ! ’ 

‘ You are the soul of courtesy itself ; you have a benevolent 
rorehead, Miss Lambert. “Entertainment for Pilgrims ” ought 
to be Ixnind round it as a sort of ])hylactery. Why are women 
so much more unselfish than men, 1 wonder?’ 

‘ They need something to compensate them for their weak- 
ness,’ she returned, softly. 

‘ Tlieir weaknesvS is strength sometimes, and masters our 
brute force. I am in the mood for moralising, you see. Last 
Sunday evening 1 was reading my IHhjrMs Progress. T have 
retained my old childisli penchant for it. Apollyoii with his 
darts was my favourite, nightmare for years. When I came to 
the part about Charity and the Palace Beautiful, I thought of 
you.’ 

Mildred raised her eyes in surprise, and again the sensitive 
colour rose to her face. Dr, Herioi was given to moralising, 
she knew, but it was a little forced this evening. In spite of 
his coolness a suppressed excitement bordered the edge of his 
words ; he looked like a man on the brink of a resolution. 

‘ The damsel Discretion would suit me better,’ she said at 
last, with assumed lightness. 
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‘Yus, Discretion is your handmaid, but my name fits you 
more truly he returned, with a kind look which somehow 
made her heart beat faster. ‘ Your sympathy offers such a soft 
pillow for sore hearts, and aches and troubles — have you a ward 
for incurables, as well as for the sick and maimed waifs and 
strays of humanity, I wonder ? ’ 

‘ Dr. Heriot, what possesses you this evening ? ’ I’cturned 
Mildred, with tniubled looks. How strangely he was talking ! 
— was he in fun or earnest? Ought slie to stay there and 
listen to him, or should she gently hint to him the expediency 
of returning home, ? A dim instinct warned lier that this hour 
might be fraught with perilous pleasure ; a movement would 
break its spell. Slie rose hastily. 

‘ You are not going 1 * he exclaimed, raising himself in some 
surprise ; ‘it is still early. This is an ungrateful i*eturu for 
the compliment I have just i)aid ^you. 1 am certain it is 
Discretion now, and not Charity, that speaks.’ 

‘ They will be expecting me,’ she returned. Dr. Heriot had 
risen to his feet, and now stretched out his hand to detain her. 

‘ They do not want you,’ lie said, witli a persuasive smile ; 
‘ they can exist an hour without Aunt Milly. Sit down again, 
Charity, I entreat you, for I liave followed you here to ask 
your advice. 1 really need it,’ he continued, seriously, as 
Mildred still hesitated ; but a glance at the grave, kind face 
decided her. ‘ Perhajis, after all, lui had some trouble, and she 
might help him. It could be no harm ; it was only too 
pleasant to he sitting there monopolising his looks and words, 
usually shared with others. The opportunity might ncvei' 
occur again. She would stop and hear all that he had to say. 
Was he not her brother’s friend, and hers also ?’ 

Dr. Heriot seemed in no hurry to exiffain himself ; he sat 
throwing pebbles absently into th(', watery fissures at their feet, 
while Mildred watched him witli some i*anxiety. Time had 
dealt very gently mth Dr. Heriot ; he looked still young, in 
the prime of life. A close observer might notice that the 
closely-cropped hair was sjirinkled with gray, but the lines that 
trouble had drawn were alpiost efhiced by the kindly hand of 
time. There was still a melancholy shade in the eyes, an 
occasional dash of bitterness in the kind voice, but the trouble 
lay far back and hidden ; and it could not be denied that Dr. 
Heriot was visibly happier than he had been three years ago. 
Yes, it was true, sympathy had smoothed out many a furrow ; 
kindly fellowship and close intimacy had brightened the life of 
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the lonely man ; little discrepancies and angles had vanished 
under henehcent treatment. The young fresh livtis around 
liim, with their j^assionate interests, their single-eyed pursuits, 
hint him n(*w interests, and fostered that superahundant benevol- 
ence ; and Hopii and its twin-sister Desirii bloomed by the 
side of his dosolatci hearth. 

Dr. lleriot had ever told himself that passion was dead 
within him, slain by that deadly disgust and horror of years. 
‘ A man cannot love twice as I loved Margaret,^ he had said to 
his friend more than once ; and the two men, drawn together 
l)y a loss so similar, and yet so diverse, had owned that in their 
case, and with their faithful tenacity, no second love could be 
possil)le. 

‘ But you rare a comparatively young man ; you are in the 
very ])rime of life, Hci iot ; you ought to marry,’ his friend had 
said to him once. ^ 

‘ I do not care to marry for friendship and compi^nionship,’ 
he had answered. ‘ My wife must be everything or nothing to 
me. I must love with ])aKsion or not at all.’ And there had 
risen up before his mind the dreary spectacle of a degraded 
lH‘,auty that he once had worshipped, and wdiich had power to 
charm him to the very last. 

It w'as three years since Dr. Heriot had uttered his bitter 
])rotest against matrimony, and since then there had growni up 
in his heart a certain swi‘et fancy, which had (unanated lirst out 
of pure benevoleiuje, but whicdi, while he cherished and fostered 
it, had grown very dear to him. 

He was thinking of it now', as the pebbles splashed harmlessly 
in the narrow rivulets, wdiile Mildred w'atched him, and thought 
with curious incongruity of the dark, sunless pool lying behind 
the gray rocks, and of the wilH churning and seething of foamy 
waters which seemed to deaden their voices ; would he ever 
speak, she wondered. Bhe sat with folded hands, and a soft, 
perplexed smile on her face, as she waited, listening to the 
dreamy rush of the water. 

He roused himself at last in earnest. 

‘ How good you are to nn», Miss Lambert. After all, I have 
no right to tax your forbearance'.’ 

‘All friends have a right,’ was the low answer. 

‘All friends, yes. I wonder what any very special friend 
dare claim from you ? I could fancy yonr goodness without 
stint or limit then ; it would bear comparison with the deep 
waters of Coop Kernan Hole itself.’ 
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‘ Then yon flatter me ; ' but she blushed, yes, to her sorrow, 
as Mildred rarely blushed. 

‘ You see I am disposed to shelter myself beside it. Miss 
Lambert, I need not ask yon — yon know my trouble.^ 

‘ Your trouble ? Oh yes ; Arnold told me.* 

‘ And yo\i are sorry for me ? * 

‘ More than 1 can say/ and Mildred’s voice trembled a little, 
and the tears came to her eyes. With a sort of impulse she 
stretched out her liand to him — that beautiful woman’s hand he 
had so often admired. 

‘Tliank you,’ he returned, gratefully, and holding it in liis. 

‘ Miss Lambert, I feel you are my friend ; that I dare speak to 
you. Will you give me your advice to-night, as though — as 
though you were ]iiy sister*?’ 

^ Can you doubt it ? ’ in a voice so low that it was almost 
inaudible, A sliglit, almost imperceptible shiver passed over 
her frame, but her mild glance still rested on his averted face ; 
some subtle sadness that was not pain seemed creeping over her ; 
somewhere there seemed a void opened, an empty space*, filled 
with a dydng light Mildred never knew what ailcid her at that 
moment, only, as she sat there with her hands once more folded 
in her ]ai>, she thought again of the dark, sunless pool lying 
behind the gray rocks, and of the grewsome cavern, where 
the churned and seething waters worked their way to the 
light. 

Somewhere from the distance Dr. lleriot’s voice seemed to 
rouse lier. 

‘ Tou are so good and true yourself, that you ins])ire confid- 
ence. A man tlare trust you with his dearest secret, and yet 
feel no dread of betrayal ; you fire so gentle tuid so uiiselfisli, 
that others lay their burdens at your feet.’ 

‘ No, no — please don’t praise me. I liave done nothing — 
nothing — that any other woman would not have done,’ returned 
Mildred, in a constrained tone. Siie shrank from this praise. 
Somehow it wounded her sensibility. He must talk of his 
trouble and not her, and then, perhajis, she would grow calm 
again, more like the wise, se¥-con trolled Mildred he thought her. 

‘ I only want to justify the impulse that bade me follow* you 
just now,’ lie returned, with gentle gravity. ‘You shall not 
lose the fruit of your humility through me, Miss jjamhert. I 
am glad you know my sad story, it makes my task an easier one.’ 

‘ You must have suffered gr<‘atly, Dr. Heriot.’ 

‘Ah, have I not?’ catching his breath quickly. ‘You do 
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not know, how can yon, how a man of my nature loves the 
woman he has made his wife.^ 

‘ Slie must liave been very beautiful.’ The words escaped 
from Mildred before she was aware. 

‘JiCautiful,’ he returned, in a tone of gloomy triumph. ‘I 
never saw a face like hers, never ; but it was not her beauty 
only that I loved ; it was herself — her real self — as she was to 
others,' never to me. You may judge the power of her fascina- 
tion, when I tell you that 1 loved h(‘r to the last in spite of all 
— ay, in spite of all — and though she murdered my happiness. 
Oh, the heaven our home might have been, if oiir boy had 
lived,’ speaking more to himself than to her, but her calm voice 
recalled him. 

^Time heals even those terrible wounds.’ 

‘ Yes, time and the kindness of friends. I was not, ungrate- 
ful, even in my loneliness.^ Since Margaret died, I have been 
thankful for moderate ble.ssings, but now they cease to content 
me : in spihi of my n^solve never to call another woman my 
wife, T am growing strangely restless and lonely.’ 

< You have thought of some one ; you want my /idvice, my 
assifitancG, perhaps.’ Would those churning waters never be 
still ? A ihie tremhling passed through the folded fingers, hut 
the sweet, quiet tones did not faltei*. Wore there two Mildreds, 
one suffering a new, unknown pain ; the other sitting quietly 
on a gray boulder, with the water lai)ping to hei‘ very feet. 

‘Yes, 1 have thought of some one,’ Avas the steady answer. 

‘ I have thought of my Avard.* 

‘ Polly ! ’ Ah, surely these seething Avaters must burst their 
hounds now, and oveiwl Im them Avith a noisy flood. Was she 
dreaming ? Did she hear him aidght ? 

‘ Yes, Polly — my bright-faced Polly. Miss Lairihert, you 
must not grow pale over it ; I am not robbing Aunt Milly of 
one of her children. Polly bedongs to me.’ 

‘ As thy days so shall thy strength be ; ’ the words seemed 
to echo in her heart. Mildred could make nothing of the pain 
that had suddenly seized on her ; some unerring instinct Avarned 
lier to defer inquiry. Aunt Millyi — yes, she was only Aunt 
Milly^ and nothing else. 

‘ Yon are right ; Polly belongs to you,’ she said, looking at 
him witli wistful eyes, out of which the tender, shining light 
seemed somehow faded, ‘ but you must not sacrifice yourself for 
all that,’ she continued, with the old-fashioned wisdom he had 
ever found in her. 
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‘Tliere you wrong me ; it will be no sacrifice,’ he returned, 
eagerly. ‘ Fear by year Polly has been growing very dear to 
me. I have watched her closely ; you could not find a sweeter 
nature anywhere.’ 

‘ She is worthy of a good man’s love,’ returned Mildred, in 
the same calm, impassive tone. 

‘ You are so patient that I must not stint my confidence !’ he 
exclaimed. must tell you that for the last two years this 
thought has been growing up in my hoiirt, at first with reluctant 
anxiety, but lately with increasing delight. 1 love Polly very 
dearly, Miss Lamljert ; all the more, that she is so dexiendent 
on me.’ 

Mildred did not answer, but evidently Dr. Heriot found her 
silence sympathetic, for he went on in tlie same absorbed 
tone — 

‘1 do not deny that at one time the thought gave me pain, 
and that I doubted my ability to dlrry out my jilan, but now 
it is difterent. I love her well enough to wish to be lier pro- 
tector ; well cnougli to redeem her father’s trust. In making 
this young orphan my wife, 1 shall console myself ; my con- 
science and my heart Avill be alike satisfied.’ 

‘ She is very young,’ began Mildred, but he interrupted her 
a little Siully. 

‘ That is my only remaining difficulty — she is so young. 
The discrepancy in our ages is so apparent. I sometimes doubt 
whether I am right in asking her to sacrifice herself.’ 

A strange smile passi'd over IMildred’s face. ‘Are you sure 
.she will regaid it in that light. Dr. lleriot?’ 

‘What do you think C he returned, eagerly. ‘It is tliere 
1 want your advice. I am not disinterested. I fear my own 
selfishness, my liearth is so lonely. Think liow this young girl, 
with her sweet looks and words, will lirighteu it. Dare I ven- 
ture it ? Is Polly to be won ? ’ 

‘She is too young to have formed another attachment,’ mused 
Mildred. ‘ As far as 1 know, she is absolutely free ; but I can- 
not tell, it is not always easy to read girls.’ A fieeting thought 
of Roy, and a prol>al)le cliildish entanglement, passed through 
Mildred’s mind as she sp()ke, but the next moment it was dis- 
missed as absurd. They were on excellent terms, it was true, 
but Polly’s frank, sisterly affection was too openly expressed to 
excite suspicion, while Roy’s flirtations were known to be legion. 
A perfectly bewildering number of Christian names were care- 
fully entered in l^olly’s pocket-book, annotated by Roy himself. 
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Polly was cognisant of all his love affairs, and alternately coaxed 
and scolded him out of liis secrets. 

* And you think she could be induced to care for her old 
guardian ? * asked Dr. lleriot, and there was no mistaking the 
real anxiety of liis tone. 

‘ Why do you call yourself old ? ’ returned Mildred, almost 
brusquely. ‘ If Polly be fond of you, she will not find fault 
with ytur years. Most men do not call themselves old at eight- 
and-thirty.’ 

‘ But I have not led the life of most men,* was the sorrowful 
reply. ‘ Sometimes I fear a bright young girl will be no mate 
for my sadness.* 

* It has not turned you into a misanthrope ; you must not 
be discouraged, Dr. Heriot ; trouble has made you faint-hearted. 
The best of your life lies before you, you may be sure of that.* 

‘You know how to com:Jprt, Miss Lambert. You lull fears 
to sleep so sweetly that they never wake again. You will wish 
me success, then ? * 

‘Yes, I will wish you success,* she returned, with a strange 
melancholy in her voice. Was it for her to tell him that he 
was deceiving himself ; that benevolence and fancy were paint- 
ing for him a future that could never be verified ? 

He would take this young girl into the shelter of his honest 
heart, but would he satisfy her, would he satisfy himself ? 

Would his hearth be always warm and bright when she 
bloomed so sweetly beside it ; would her innocent affection con- 
tent this man, with his deep, passionate nature, and yearning 
heart ; would there be no void that her girlish intellect could 
not fill ? 

Alas ! she knew him too well to lay such flattering unction 
to her soul ; and she knew Polly too. Polly would be no chil^- 
wife, to be fed with caresses. Her healthy woman*s nature 
would crave her hu8band*s confidence without stint and limit ; 
there must be response to her affection, an answer to every 
appeal. 

‘ I will wish you success,* she had said to him, and he had 
•not detected the sadness of her tone, only as he turned to thank 
her she had risen quickly to her feet. 

‘ Is it so late ? I ought not to have kept you so long,* he 
exclaimed, as he followed her. 

‘Yes, the sun has set,* returned Mildred hurriedly ; but as 
they walked along side by side she suddenly hesitated and 
stopped. She had an odd fancy, she told him, but she wanted 

17 
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to see the dark pool on the other side of tlie gray rock, Coop 
Kernan Hole she thought they called it, for through all their 
talk it had somehow haunted her. 

* If you will promise me not to go too near,^ he had answered, 
‘ for the boulders are apt to be slippery at times.’ 

And Mildred had promised. 

He was a little surprised when she refused all assistance and 
clambered lightly from one huge boulder to another, and still 
more at her quiet intensity of gaze into the black sullen pool. 
It was so unlike Mildred — cheerful Mildred — to care about 
such places. 

The sunset had quite died away, but some angry, lurid clouds 
still lingered westward ; the air was heavy and oppressed, no 
breeze stirred the birches and as})ens ; below them lay Coop 
Keman Hole, black and fathomless, above them the pent-up 
water leaped over tlui rocks with white resistless force. 

‘ We shall have a storm directly ; this place looks weird and 
uncanny to-night ; let us go.’ 

‘Yes, let us go,’ returned Mildred, with a slight shiver. 
‘ What is there to wait for ? ’ What indeed ? 

She did not now refuse the assistance that Dr. Heriot offered 
her; her energy was s])ent, she looked white and somewhat 
weary when they reached the little gate. Dr, Heriot noticed it. 

‘ You look as if you hcid seen a ghost. I shall not bring 
you to this place again in the gloaming,’ he said lightly ; and 
Mildred had laughed too. 

Wliat had she seen ? 

Only a sunless pool, with night closing over it ; only gray 
rocks, washed evermore with a foaming torrent ; only a yawning 
chasm, through which churning waters seethed and worked their 
vray, where a dying liglit could not enter ; and above thunder- 
clouds, black with an ap2)roaching storm. 

‘Yes, I shall come again; not now, not for a long time, 
and you shall bring me,’ she had answered him, witli a smile so 
sweet and singular that it had haunted him. 

True prophetic words, but little did Mildred know when 
and how she would stand beside Coop Kernan Hole again. 
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DR. HERIOT’s ward 

‘ I can pray witli pureness 
For her welfare now — 

Since the ye.arning waters 
Bravely were pent in. 

God — He sa^ me cover, 

With a careless brow, 

Signs that might have told her 

Of the work within.’ — 1*HILIP Stanhope Wousley. 

The pretty shaded lamps were lighted in the drawing-room ; a 
large gi’ay moth had flown in through the open windows and 
brushed round them in giddy circles. Polly was singing a little 
plaintive French air, Roy^s favourite. Tra4a-la, Qui va la^ it 
went on, with odd little trills and drawn-out chords. Olive's 
book had dropped to her lap, one long braid of hair had fallen 
over her hot cheek. Mildred's entrance had broken the thread 
of some quiet dream, — she uttered an exclamation and Polly’s 
music stopped. 

‘ Dear Aunt Milly, how late you are, and how tired you look ! ' 

‘Yes, I am tired, cliildren. *I have been to Stenkrith, and 
Dr. Heriot found me, and we have had a long talk. I think I 
have missed my tea, and ' 

‘Aunt Milly, you look dreadful,' broke in Polly, impul- 
sively ; ‘ you must sit there,' pushing her with gentle force into 
the low chair, ‘ and I shall go and bring you some tea, and yofi 
are not to talk.' 

Mildred was only too thankful to submit ; she leant back 
wearily upon the cushions Polly's thoughtfulness had provided, 
with an odd feeling of thankfulness and unrest ; — ^how good 
her girls were to her. She watched Polly coming across the 
room, slim and tall, carrying the little tea-tray, her long dress 
flowing out behind her with gentle undulating movement The 
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lampliglit slioiie on the purple cup, and tlie softly-tinted peacli 
lying beside it, placed there by Polly’s soft little j&ngers ; she 
carried a little filagree-basket, a mere toy of a thing, heaped up 
with queen’s cakes ; a large creamy rose detached itself from 
her dress and fell on Mildred’s lap. 

‘ This is the second time you have shivered, and yet your 
hands arb warm — oh, so warm,’ said the girl anxiously, as she 
hung over her. « 

Mildred smiled and roused herself, and tried to do justice to 
the little feast. 

‘ They had all had a bu.sy day,’ she said with a yawn, and 
stretching lujrself. 

The vicarage had been a Babel since early morning, with all 
those noisy tongues. Yes, the tea had refreshed her, but her 
head still ached, and she thought it would be wiser to go to 
bed. ^ 

* Please do go, Aunt Milly,’ Olive had chimed in, and when 
she had bidden them good-night, she heard Polly’s fiute-like 
voice bursting into Tra4a4a again as she closed the door ; Qni 
m la she hummed to herself as she crept wearily along. 

TJie storm had brok^ui some miles beh)W them, and only 
harmless summer lightning played on the ragged edges of the 
clouds as they gleamed fitfully, now here, now there ; there 
were sudden glimpses of dark hills and a gray, still river, with 
some cattle grouped under the bridge, and then darkness. 

‘ How strange to shiver in such heat,’ thought Mildred, as 
she sat down by tlie open window. She scarcely knew why 
she sat there — ‘ Only for a few minutes just to think it all out,’ 
she said to herself, as she pressed her aching forehead between 
her hands ; but hours passed and still she did not move. 

Years afterwards Mildred was once asked which was the 
bitterest hour of her life, and she had gi‘own suddenly pale and 
the answer had died away on her lips ; the remembrance of 
this night had power to chill her even then. 

A singular conflict was raging in Mildred’s gentle bosom, 
passions hitherto unknown stirred and agitated it ; the poor 
soul, dragged before the t^bunal of inexorable womanhood, had 
pleaded guilty to a crime that was yet no crime — the sin of 
having loved unsought. 

Unconsciousness could shield her no longer, the beneficent 
cloak of friendship could not cover her ; mutual sympathy, the 
united strength of goodness and intellect, her own pitying 
woman’s heart, had'*' wrought the mischief under which she 
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was now writliing with an intolerable sense of terror and 
shame. 

And how intolerable can only be known by any pure-minded 
woman und<ir the same circumstances ! It would not be too 
much to say that Mildred absolutely cowered under it ; tran- 
quillity was broken uj) ; the brain, calm and reasonable no 
longer, grew feverish witli the effort to piece together tormenting 
fragments of recollection. 

Had she betrayed herself ? IIow had she sinned if she had 
so sinned % What had she done that tlie agony of this humilia- 
tion had come upon her — she who had thought of others, never 
of herself ? 

Was this the secret of her false peace ? was her life indeed 
robbed of its sweetest illusion — she who had hoped for nothing, 
expected nothing ? would she now go softly all her days as one 
who had lost her chief goo(^? 

And yet what had she desired — ^but to keep him as her friend ? 
was not this the sum and head of her offending ? 

‘ Oh, God, Thou knowest my integrity ! ’ she cried from the 
depths of her suffering soul. 

Alas ! was it her fault that she loved him ? was it only her 
fancy that some sympathy, subtle but profound, united them ? 
was it not he who deceived himself? Ah, there was the stab. 
She knew now that she was nothing to him and he was every- 
thing to her. 

Her very unconsciousness had prepared this snare for her. 
She had called him her friend, but it had come to this, that his 
step was as music in her ear, and the sunshine of his presence 
had glorified her days. How she had looked for his coming, 
with what quiet welcoming smiles she had received her friend ; 
his silence had been as sweet to her as his words ; the very seat 
where he sat, the very reels of cotton on her little work-table 
with which he had played, were as sacred as relics in her eyes. 

How she had leant on his counsel ; his yea was yea to her, 
and his nay, nay. How wise and gentle he had ever been with 
her ; once she had been ill, and the tenderness of his sympathy 
• had made her almost love her illness. ^ You must get well ; we 
caimot spare you,* he had said to her, and she had thanked him 
with her sweetest smiles. 

How happy they had been in those days : the thought of any 
change had terrified her ; sometimes she had imagined herself 
twenty years older, but Mildred Lambert still, with a gray- 
haired friend coming quietly across in the dusk to sit with her 
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and Arnold wlien all the young ones were gone — lier frienrl, 
always her friend ! 

How pitiable had been her self-deception ; she must have 
loved him even then. The thought of Margaret’s husband 
marrying another woman, and that woman the girl that she had 
cherished as her own daughter, tormented her with a sense of 
impossibility and pain. Good he^avens, what if he deceived 
himself ! What if for the second time in his life he \vorked out 
his own disappoiiitiiuiiit, jmssion and benevolence leading him 
equally astray. 

Sadness indescribable and profound steeped the soul of this 
noble woman ; pitiful efforts after prayer, wild searching for 
light, for her lost calmness, for mental resolve and strength, 
broke the silence of her anguish ; but such a struggle could not 
long continue in one so meek, so ordinarily self-controlled ; then 
came the blessed relief of tears ; tl^.n, falling on her knees and 
bowed to the very dust, the poor creature invoked the presence 
of the Great Sufferer, and laid the burden of her sorrow on the 
broken heart of her Lord. 

One wlio loved Mildred found, long afterwards, a few lines 
copied from some book, and marked with a red marginal line, 
with the date of this night affixed : — 

‘ So out in the on the wide, wild sea, 

When the wind was beating drearily. 

And the waters were moaning wearily, 

I met with Him who had died for me,’ 

Had she met with Him ? ‘ Had the wounded Hand touched 

hers in the dark ? ’ Who knows ? 

The lightnings ceased to play along the edges of the clond, 
the moon rcjse, the long shadows projected from the hills, the 
sound of cattle hoofs came crisply np the dry clinnnel of the 
beck, and still Mildred knelt on, with her head buried on her 
outstretched arms, ‘ 1 will not go unless Thou bless me ’ — was 
that her prayer ? 

Not in words, perhaps ; but as tbe day broke, with faint 
gleams and tints of ever-broadening glory, Mildred rose from her 
knees, and looked over the hills with sad, steadfast eyes. 

The conffi(;t had ceased, the conqueror was only a woman — 
a woman no longer young, with pale cheeks, with faded, weary 
eyes — but never did braver hands gird on the cross that must 
henceforth be carried unflinchingly. 

‘ Mine be the pain, and his the happiness,’ she whispered. 
Her knees were trembling under her with weakness, she looked 
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wan and bloodless, but her soul was free at last. ‘I am 
innocent; I have done no wrong. God is my witness !’ she cried 
in her inmost heart. ‘ I shall fear to look no man in the face^ 
God bless him — God bless them both 1 He is still my friend, 
for I liave done nothing to forfeit his friendship. God will take 
care of me. I have duty, work, blessings innumerable, and a 
future heaven when this long weariness is done.^ 

And again : ‘ He will never know it. He will never know 
that yesterday, as I stood by his side, 1 longed to be lying at the 
bottom of the dark, sunless pool. It was a wicked wish — God 
forgive me for it. I saw him look at me once, and there was 
surprise in liis eyes, and then he stretched out his kind hand 
and led me away.’ 

And then once more : ‘ There is no trouble unendurable but 
sin, and I thank my God that the shame and the terror has 
passed, and left me, weak indeed, but innocent as a little child. 
If I had known — but no, H^ Hand has been with me through it 
all. I am not afraid ; I have not betrayed myself ; I can bear 
what God has willed.’ 

She had planned it all out. There must be no faltering, no 
ilinching ; not a moment must be unoccupied. Work must be 
found, new interests sought after, heart-sickness subdued by 
labour and fatigue ; there was only idleness to be dreaded, so 
she told herself. 

It has been often said by cynical writers that women are 
better actors than men ; that they will at times play out a part 
in the dreary farce of life that is quite foreign to their real 
character, dressing their face with smiles wliile their heart is 
still sore within them. 

But Mildred was not one of these ; she had been taught in 
no ordinary school of adversity. In the dimness of that seven 
years’ seclusion she had learnt lessons of fortitude and endurance 
that would have baffled the patience of weaker women. Flesh 
and blood might shrink from the unequal combat, but her 
courage would not fail ; her strength, fed from the highest 
sources, would still be found sufiicieut. 

Henceforth for Mildred Lambert there should shine the light 
of a day that was not ‘ clear nor dark ; ’ she knew that for her 
no dazzling sunrise of requited love should flood her woman’s 
kingdom with brightness ; happiness must be replaced by duty, 
by the quiet contentment of a heart ^ at leisure from itself.’ 

* There is no trouble unendurable but sin,’ she had said to 
herself. Oh, that other poor sufferers — sufferers in heart, in this 
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world’s g6od things — would lay this truth to their souls ! It 
would rob sorrow of its sting, it would lift the deadly mists 
from the charnel-house itself. For to the Mildreds of life religion 
is no Sunday garb, to be laid aside when the week-day burdens 
press heaviest ; no garbled mixture of sentiment and symbolic 
rites, of lip- worship and heart freedom, tolerated by ‘ the civilised 
heathenism’ of the present day, for in their heart they know 
that to the Christian, suffering is a privilege, not a ]mnis]:iment ; 
that from the days of Calvary ‘ Take up thy cross and follow 
Me ’ is the literal command literally obeyed by the true followers 
of the great Master of suffering. 

Mildred was resolved to tolerate no weakness ; she dressed 
herself quickly, and was down at the usual time. ‘ How old and 
faded I look,’ she thought, as she caught the reflection of herself in 
the glass. 

Her changed looks would excite comment, she knew, and she 
braced herself to meet it with tolerjfole equanimity ; a sleepless 
night could be pleaded as an excuse for heavy eyes and swollen 
eyelids. Polly indeed seemed disposed to renew her soft 
manipulations and girlish officiousness, but Mildred contrived to 
put them aside. ‘ She was going down to the schools, and after 
that there were the old women at the workhouse and at Nateby,* 
she said, with the quiet firmness which always made Aunt 
Milly’s decrees unalterable. ‘ Her girls must take care of them- 
selves until she returned.’ 

‘ Charity begins at home. Aunt Milly. I am sure Olive and 
I ate worth a score of old women,’ grumbled Polly, who in 
season and out of season was given to clatter after Mildred in 
her little high-heeled shoes. 

Dr. Heriot’s ward was becoming a decidedly fashionable 
young lady ; the pretty feet were^set off by silver buckles, Polly’s 
heel’s tapped the floor endlessly as she tripped hither and thither ; 
Polly’s long skirts, always crisp and rustling, her fresh dainty 
muslins, her toy aprons and shining ribbons, were the themes of 
much harinless criticism ; the little hands were always faultlessly 
gloved ; London-marked boxes came to her perpetually, with 
Roy’s saucy compliments ; wonderful ruby and cream-coloured 
ribbons were purchased wifh the young artist’s scanty sayings. 
Nor was Dr. Heriot less mindful of the innocent vanity that 
somehow added to Polly’s piquancy. The little watch that ticked 
at her waist, the gold chain and locket, the girlish ring with its 
turquoise heart, were all the gifts of the kind guardian and 
friend. 
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Dr. Heriot’s bounty was unfailing. The newest books found 
their way to Olive’s and Mildred’s little work-tables ; Chriss was 
made happy by additions to her menagerie of pets ; a gray 
parrot, a Skye terrier whose shaggy coat swept the ground, even 
pink-eyed rabbits found their way to the vicarage ; the grand 
silk dresses that Dr. Heriot had sent down on Polly’s last 
birthday for her and Olive were nothing in Cliriss’s eyes com- 
pared to Fritter-my-wig, who could smoke, draw corks, bark like 
a dog, and reduce Veteran Eag to desperation by a vision of 
concealed cats on the stable wall. Chriss’s oddities were not 
disappearing with her years — ^indeed she was still the same 
captious little person as of old ; with her bright eyes and tawny- 
coloured mane she was decidedly picturesque, though stooping 
shoulders, and the eye-glass her short-sight required, detracted 
somewhat from her good looks. 

On any sunny afternoon she could be seen sitting on the low 
step leading to the lawn,*her parrot, Fritter-my-wig, on her 
shoulder, and Tatters and Witch at her feet, and most likely a 
volume of Euripides on her lap. The quaint little figure, the 
red-brown touzle of curls, the short striped skirt, and gold eye- 
glasses, struck Koy on one of his rare visits home ; one of liis 
most charming pictures was painted from the recollection. 
* There was an Old Woman,’ it was called. Chriss objected 
indignantly to the dolls that were introduced, though Roy 
gravely assured her that he had adhered to Hugh’s beautiful 
idea of the twelve months. 

Polly had some reason for her discontent and grumbling. 
The weather had changed, and heavy summer rains seemed set- 
ting in, and Mildred’s pi 11 for her day did not savour of prudence. 
It suited Mildred’s sombre thoughts better than sunshine ; she 
went upstairs almost cheerfully* and took out a gray cloak that 
was Polly’s favourite aversion on the score that it reminded her 
of a Sister-of-Charity cloak. ‘Not that I do not love and 
honour Sisters,’ she had added by way of excuse, ‘ but I should 
not like you to be one, Aunt Milly,’ and Mildred had hastened 
to assure her that she had never felt it to be her vocation. 

She remembered Polly’s speech now as she shook out the 
creases ; the straight, long folds, the unobtrusive colour, somehow 
suited her. ‘ I think people who are not young ought always to 
dress in black or gray,’ she said to herself ; ‘ butterfly colours are 
only fit for girls. I should like nothing better than to be 
allowed to hide all this hair under a cap and Quaker’s bonnet’ 
And yet, as she said this, Mildred remembered with a sudden 
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pang that Dr. Heiiot had once observed in her hearing that she 
had beautiful hair. 

She went on bravely through the day — no work came amiss 
to her ; after a time she ceased even to feel fatigue. Once the 
crowded schoolroom would have made her head ache after the 
first hour or so, but now she sat quite passive, with the girls 
sewing round her, and the boys spelling out their tasks with 
incessant buzz and movement. • 

The old women in the workhouse did not tire her with their 
complaints ; she sat for a long time by the side of one old 
creature who was bedridden and palsied ; the idiot girl — alas ! 
she was forty years old — blinked at her with small dazed eyes, 
as she showed her the gaily-coloured pictures she had pasted on 
rag for her amusement, and followed her contentedly up and 
down the long whitewashed wards. 

In the cottages she was as warmly welcomed as ever ; one 
sick child, whom she had often visi{ed, held out his little arms 
and ceased crying with pain when he saw her. Mildred laid 
aside her damp cloak, and walked up and down the flagged 
kitchen for a long time with the boy’s head on her shoulder ; 
singing to him with her losv sweet voice. 

‘ Ay, but he’s terrible fond of you, poor thing ! ’ exclaimed the 
mother gratcifully. She was an invalid too, and lay on a board 
beside the empty fireplace, looking out of the low latticed 
window crowded with flower-pots. The other children gathered 
round her, plucking her skirt shyly, and listening to Mildred’s 
cooing voice ; the little fellow’s blue eyes seemed closing drowsily, 
one small blackened hand stole very near Mildred’s neck. 

* There’s a home for little children 
Above the bright blue sky,’ 

sang Mildred. 

‘Ay, Jock ; but, thoo lile varment, thoo’ll nivver gang oop 
if thou bealst like a bargeist,’ whispered the woman to a white- 
headed urchin beside her, who seemed disposed for a roar. 

‘I cares lile — ^nay, I dunn’t,’ muttered Jock, contumaciously ; 
to Jock’s unregenerated mind the white robes and the palms 
seemed less tempting than the shouts of his little companions 
outside. ‘ There’s lile Geordie and Dawson’s Sue,’ he grumbled, 
rubbing his eyes with his dirty fists. 

‘ Gang thee thy ways, or I’ll fetch thee a skelp wi* my stick,’ 
returned the poor mother, weary of the discussion, and Jock 
scampered off, nothing loth. 
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Mildred sang her little hymn all through as the boy’s head 
drooped heavily on her shoulder ; as she walked up and down, 
her dreamy eyes had a far-off look in them, and yet nothing 
escaped her notice. She saw the long rafter over her head, 
with the Sunday boots and shoes neatly arranged on it, with 
bunches of faint-smelling herbs hanging below them ; the 
adjoining door was open, the large bare room, with its round 
table und bedstead, and heaped up coals on the floor, was 
plainly visible to her, as well as its lonely occupant darning 
black stockings in the window. 

‘ After all, was she as lonely,’ she thought, ‘ as Bett Hutchin- 
son, who lived by herself, with only a tabby cat for company, 
and kept her coal-cellar in her bedroom ? and yet, though Bett 
had weak eyes and weak nerves, and was clean out of her wits 
on the subject of the boggle family, from the “ boggle with twa 
heeds” down jto Jo(Jk’s “bygheist ahint the yat-stoop.”’ 

Bett’s superstition was a household word with her neigh- 
bours, ‘ daft Bett and her boggles ’ affording a mine of enter- 
tainment to the gossips of Nateby. Mildred, and latterly Hugh 
Marsden, had endeavoured to reason Bett out of her fancies, 
but it was no use. ‘ I saw summut — nay, nay, I saw sunimut,’ 
she always persisted. ‘ I was a’most daft — ’twas t’boggle, and 
nought else,’ she murmunid. 

Mildred was no weak girl, to go moaning about the world 
because her heart must be emptied of its chief treasure. Bett’s 
penurious loneliness read her a salutary lesson ; her own life, 
saddened as it was, grew rich by comparison. ‘ “ If in mercy 
Thou wilt spare joys that yet are mine,”’ she whispered, as she 
laid the sleeping child Town in the wooden cot and spread the 
patched quilt lovingly over him. 

Jock grinned at her from behind an oyster-shell and mud 
erection ; lile Geordie and Dawson’s Sue were with him, 
‘Aw’ve just yan hawpenny left,’ she heard him say as she 
passed. 

]\lildred had finished the hardest day’s work that she had 
ever done in her life, but she knew that it was not yet over. 
Dr. Heriot was not one to linger ovqi a generous impulse ; ‘ If 
it is . worth doing at all, one should do it at once,* was a 
favourite maxim of his. 

Mildred knew well what she had to expect She was only 
thankful that the summer’s dusk allowed her to slip past the 
long French window that always stood open. They were 
lighting the lamp already — some one, probably Olive, had 
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asked for it. A voice, iliat struck Mildred cold with a sudden 
anguish, railed playfully against bookworms who could not 
afford a blind-man’s holiday. 

‘ He is hero ; of course I knew how it would be,’ she 
murmured, as she groped her way a little feebly up the stairs. 
She would have given much for a quiet half-hour in her room, 
but it was not to be ; the tapping sound she dreaded already 
struck upon her ear, the crisp rustle of garments in the passage, 
then the faint knock and timid entrance. ‘ I knew it was 
Polly. Come in ; do you want me, my dear ? ’ the tired voice 
striving bravely after cheerfulness. 

‘ Aunt Milly — oh. Aunt Milly ! — I thought you would never 
come ; ’ and in the dark two soft little hands clasped her 
tight, and a burning face hid itself in her neck. ‘ Oh,’ with a 
sort of gasp, * I have wanted my Aunt Milly so badly ! ’ 

Then the noble, womanly heart opened with a great rush of 
tenderness, and took in the girl who had so unconsciousl}’^ 
become a rival 

‘What is this, my pet — not tears, surely?’ for Polly had 
laid her head down, and was sobbing hysterically with excite- 
ment and relief. 

‘ I cannot help it. I was longing all the time for papa to 
know ; and then it was all so strange, and I thought you would 
never come. I shall be more comfortable now,’ sobbed Polly, 
with a girlish abandon of mingled happiness and grief. ‘ Directly 
I heard your step outside the window I made an excuse to get 
away to you.’ 

‘ I ought not to have left you — it was wrong ; but, no, it 
could not be helped,’ returned Mildred, in a low voice. She 
pressed the girl to her, and stroked the soft hair with cold, 
tT*embling fingers. ‘Are those * happy tears, my pet? Hush, 
you must not cry any more now.’ 

‘They do me good I felt as though I were some one else 
downstairs, not Polly at all. Oh, Aunt Milly, can you believe 
it ? — do you think it is all real ? ’ 

‘What is real? You have told me nothing yet, remember. 
Shall I guess, Polly ? Is it a great secret — a very great secret, 
my darling ? ’ 

‘ Aunt Milly, as though you did not know, when he told me 
that you and he had had a long talk about it yesterday ! ’ 

‘ He — Dr. Heriot, I suppose you mean ? ’ 

‘ He says I must call him something else now,’ returned the 
girl in a whisper, ‘ but I have told him I never shall. He will 
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always be Dr. Heriot to me — always. I don’t like Jiis other 
name, Aunt Milly ; no one does.’ 

‘John — I think it beautiful !’ with a certain sharp pain in 
her voice. She remembered how he had once owned to her 
that no one had called him by this name since he was a boy. 
He had been christened John Heriot — John Heriot Heriot — and 
his wife had always called him Heriot. ‘ Only my mother ever 
called jne John,’ he had said in a regretful tone, and Mildred 
had softly repeated the name after him. 

‘ It has always been my favourite name,’ she had owned with 
that simplicity that was natural to her ; and his eyes had 
glistened as though he were well-pleavsed. 

‘ It is beautiful ; it reminds one of St. John. I have always 
liked it,* she said a little quickly. 

‘ His wife called him Heriot ; yes, I know, he told me — but 
I am so young, and lie — well, he is not exactly old, Aunt Milly, 
but ’ • 

‘ Do you love him, Polly ? — child, do you really love him ? ’ 
and for a moment Mildred put the girl from her with a sort of 
impatience and irritation of suspense. Polly’s pretty face was 
suffused with hot blushes when she came back to her place 
again. 

‘He asked me that question, and I told him yes. How can 
one help it, and he so good ? Aunt Milly, you have no idea 
how kind and gentle he was when he saw he frightened me.’ 

‘ Frightened you, my child ? ’ 

‘ The strangeness of it all, I mean. I could not understand 
him for a long time. He tjilked quite in his old way, and yet 
somehow he was differeTH ; and all at once I found out what he 
meant.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ And then I got frightened, I suppose. I thought how could 
I satisfy him, and he so much older and cleverer. He is so im- 
measurably above all my girlish silliness, and so I could not help 
crying a little.’ 

‘ Poor little Polly ! but he comforted you.’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ with more blushes, ‘ he talked to me so beautifully 
that I could not be afraid any more. He said that for years 
this had been in his mind, that he had never forgotten how I 
had wanted to live with him and take care of him, and how he 
had always called me “ his sweet little heartsease ” ever since. 
Oh, Aunt Milly, I know he wants me. It was so sad to hear 
him talk about his loneliness,’ 
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* You will not let him be lonely any longer. I have lost my 
Polly, I see.’ 

‘ No, no, you must not say so,’ throwing her arm round her, 
only with a sort of bashful pride, very new in Polly ; ‘ he has 
no one to take care of him but me.’ 

‘ Then he shall have our Sunbeam — God bless her ! ’ and 
Mildred kissed her i)roudly. ‘ I hope you did not tell him he 
was old, Polly.’ 

‘ He asked me if I j,hought him so, and of course I said it 
was only I who was too young.’ 

‘ And what did he say to that ? ’ 

‘ He laughed, and said it was a fault that I should soon mend, 
but that he meant to be very proud as well as fond of his 
child-wife. Do you know, he actually thinks me pretty, Aunt 
Milly.’ 

* He is right ; you are pretty — very pretty, Polly,’ she re- 
peated, absently. She was saying in^'her own heart ‘ Dr. Heriot’s 
wife — John Heriot’s child- wife ’ — over and over again. 

* Roy never would tell me so, because he said it would make 
me vain. Roy will be glad about this, will he not. Aunt Milly ?’ 

‘ 1 do not know ; nay, I hope so, my darling.’ 

‘ And Richard, and all of them ; they are so fond of Dr. 
Heriot. Do you remember how often they have joked him 
about Heriot’s Choice ? ’ 

‘Yes, I remember.’ 

A sudden spasm crossed Mildred’s gentle face, but she soon 
controlled herself. She must get used to these sharp pangs, 
these recollections of the happy, innocent past ; she had mis- 
understood her friend, that was alL 

‘ Dear Aunt Milly, make me worthier of his love,’ whispered 
the girl, with tears in her eyes ; ‘ he is so noble, my benefactor, 
my almost father, and now he is going to make me his wife, and 
I am so young and childish.’ 

And she clung to Mildred, quivering with vague irrepressible 
emotion. 

‘Hush, you will be bis sunbeam, as you have been ours. 
IVhat did he call you — his heartsease ? You must keep that 
name, my pet.’ 

‘ But — but you will teach me, he thinks so much of you ; he 
says you are the gentlest, and the wisest, and the dearest friend 
he has ever had. Where are you going, Aunt Milly ? ’ for 
Mildred had gently disengj^ed herself from the girl’s embrace. 

‘ Hush, we ought to go down ; you must not keep me any 
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longer, dear Polly ; he will expect — it is my duty to see 
him.* 

Mildred was adjusting her hair and dress with cold, shaking 
fingers, while Polly stood by and shyly helped her. 

‘ It does not matter how you look,* the girl had said, with 
innocent unconscious sarcasm ; ‘ you are so tired, the tumbled 
gray alpaca will do for to-night.* 

‘ N 9 , it does not matter how I look,* replied Mildred, calmly. 

A colourless weary face and eyes, ^ith an odd shine and 
light in them, were reflected between the dimly-burning candles. 
Polly stood beside her slim and conscious ; she had dried her 
tears, and a sweet honest blush mantled her young cheeks. 
Tlie little foot tapped half impatiently on the floor. 

‘ You have no ribbons or flowers, but perhaps after all it will 
not be noticed,* she said, vdth pardonable egotism. 

‘ No, he will have only eyes for you to-niglit. Come, Polly, 
I am ready ; * and as the %irl turned coy and seemed disposed 
to linger, Mildred quietly turned to the door. 

‘ I thought I was to be dismissed without your saying good- 
night to me,* was Dr. Heriot*s greeting as he advanced to meet 
them. He was holding Mildred’s cold hand tightly, but his 
eyes rested on Polly’s downcast face as he spoke. 

‘ We ought to have come before, but I knew you would 
understand,* 

‘Yes, I understand,* he returned, with an expression of 
proud tenderness. ‘You will give your child to me, Miss 
Lambert ? * 

‘ She has always seemed to belong to you more than to me,* 
and then she looked ^^p at him for a moment with her old 
beautiful smile. ‘ I need not ask you to be good to her — you 
are good to every one ; but shfe is so young, little more than a 
child.’ 

‘You may trust me,* he returned, putting his arm gently 
round the young girl’s shoulders ; ‘ there shall not a hair of her 
head suflfer harm if I can prevent it. Polly is not afraid of me, 
is she ? * 

‘No,* replied Polly, shyly ; but the bright eyes lifted them- 
selvc;^ with difliculty. 

She looked after him with a sort of perplexed pride, half- 
conscious, half-confused, as he released her and bade theni all 
good-night When he was gone she hovered round Mildred in 
the old childish way and seemed unwilling to leave her. 

‘1 have done the right thing. Bless her sweet face. I 
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know I shall make her happy/ thought Dr. Heriot as he walked 
with rapid strides across the market-place ; ‘ a man cannot love 
twice in his life as I loved my Margaret, hut the peaceful 
affection such as I can give my darling will satisfy her I know. 
If only Philip could see into my heart to-night I think he would 
he comforted for his motherless child.^ And then again — ‘ How 
sweetly Mildred Lambert looked at me to-night ; «he is a good 
woman, there are few like her. Her face reminded me o^ some 
Madonna I have seen in^a foreign gallery as she stood with the 
girl clinging to lier. I wonder she has never married ; these 
ministering women lead lonely lives sometimes. Sometimes I 
have fancied she knew what it is to love, and suffered. I 
thought so yesterday and again to-day, there was such a ring of 
sadness in her voice. Perhaps he died, hut one cannot tell — 
women never reveal these things.* 

And so the benevolent heart sunned itself in pleasant dreams. 
The future looked fair and peaceful,^W brooding complications, 
no murky clouds threatened the atmosphere, passion lay dormant, 
rest was the chief good to he desired. Could benevolence play 
him false, could affection he misjdaced, would he ever come to 
own to himself that delusion had chealed him, that husks and 
not brea4 had been given him to eat, that his honest yearning 
heart had again betrayed him, that a kindly impulse, a protect- 
ing tenderness, had blinded him to his true happiness ? 

‘ How good he is,* thought the young girl as she laid her head 
on the pillow ; ‘ how dearly I must love him : I dught to love 
him. I never imagined any one could be half so gentle. I 
wonder if Roy will he glad when I tell him — oh yes, I wonder 
if Roy will be glad ? * 



CHAPTER XXIII 


‘AND MAIDENS CALL It LOVE-IN-IDLENESS ’ 

‘ Is there witliin thy heart a need 
That mine cannot fiilful ? 

One chord that any other hand 
Could better walce or still ? 

Speak now, lest at some future day 
My whole ^fc wither and decay.’ 

Adelaide Ahne Proctok. 

The news of Dr. Heriot’s engagement soon spread fast ; he was 
amused, and Polly half frightened, by the congratulations that 
poured upon them. Mr. Trelawny, restored to something like 
good humour by the unexpected tidings, made surly oiiertures 
of peace, which were received on Dr. Heriot’s part with his 
usual urbanity. The Squire imparted the news to his daughter 
after his own ungracious fashion. 

‘ Do you hear Heriot’s gone and made a fool of himself ? ’ he 
said, as he siit facing her at table ; ‘ he has engaged himself to 
that ward of his ; wliy, he is twenty years older than the girl 
if he is a day !’ 

‘Papa, do you know what pu are saying?’ expostulated 
Ethel ; the audacity of the stateiftent bewildered her ; she would 
have scorned herself for her credulity if she had believed him. 
Dr. Heriot — their Dr. lleriot I No, she would not so malign 
his wisdom. 

The quiet scepticism of her manner excited Mr. Trelawny’s 
wrath. 

‘ ITou women all set such store by Heriot,’ he returned, sneer- 
ingly ; ‘ everything he did was right in your eyes ; you can’t 
believe he would be caught like other men by a pretty face, eh ? ’ 

‘ No, I cannot believe it,’ she returned, still firndy. 

‘Then you may go into the town and hear it for yourself,' 
he continued, taking up his paper with a pretence of indiffer- 
ence, but his keen eyes still watched her from beneath it. Was 

18 
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it only her usual obstinacy, or was she really incredulous of his 
tidings ? ‘ I had it from Davidson, who had congratulated the 

Doctor himself that morning,^ he continued, sullenly ; ‘ he said 
he never saw him look better in his life ; the girl was with him.’ 

‘ But not Polly — ^you cannot mean Polly Ellison ? ’ and now 
Ethel turned strangely white. ‘ Papa, there must be some mis- 
take about it all. I — I will go and see Mildred.’ ♦ 

^ You may spare yourself that trouble,’ returned Mr. Trelawny, 
gloomily. 

Ethel’s changing colour, her evident pain, were not lost upon 
him. ‘ There may be a chance for Cathcart still,’ was his next 
thought ; ‘ women’s hearts as well as men are often caught at 
the rebound ; she’ll have him out of pique — who knows 1 ’ and 
softened by this latter reflection he threw down his paper, and 
continued almost graciously — 

* Yes, you may spare yourself that trouble, for I met Miss 
Lambert myself this afternoon.’ ^ 

‘And you spoke to her?’ demanded Ethel, with almost 
trembling eagerness. 

‘ I spoke to her, of course ; we had quite a long talk, till she 
said the sun was in her eyes, and walked on. She seemed sur- 
prised that I had heard the news already, said it was so like 
Kirkby Stephen gossip, but corroborated it by owning that they 
were all as much in the dark as we were ; but Miss Ellison 
being such a child, no one had thought of such a thing.’ 

‘ Was that all she said ? Did she look as well as usual ? I 
have not seen her for nearly a fortnight, you know,’ answered 
Ethel, apologetically. 

* I can’t say I noticed. Miss Lambert would be a nice-look- 
ing woman if she did not dress so dowdily ; but she looked 
worse than ever this morning,’ grumbled the Squire, who was a 
connoisseur in woman’s dress, and had eyed Mildred’s brown hat 
and gray gingham with marked disfavour. ‘ She said the sun 
made her feel a little faint, and then she sent her love to you 
and moved away. I think we might as well do the civil and 
call at the vicarage this afternoon ; we shall see the bride-elect 
herself then,’ and Ethel,^ who dared not refuse, agreed very 
unwillingly. 

The visit was a trying ordeal for every one concerned. Polly 
indeed looked her prettiest, and blushed very becomingly over 
the Squire’s laboured cj^mpliments, though, to do him justice, 
they were less hollow than usual ; he was too well pleased at 
the match not to relapse a little from his frigidity. 
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‘You must convince my daughter — she has chosen to be very 
sceptical/ he said, with a side-long look at Ethel, who just 
moved her lips and coloured slightly. She had kissed Polly in 
her ordinary manner, with no special effusion, and added a 
quiet word or two, and then she had sat down hy Mildred. 

‘ Polly looks very pretty and very happy, does she not ? ' 
asked Mildr^ after a time, lifting her quiet eyes to Ethel. 

‘I beg your pardon — ^yes, she looks verjL nice,’ returned 
Ethel, absently. ‘ I suppose I ought to say I am glad about 
this,’ she continued with some abruptness as Mildred took up 
her work again, and sewed with quick even stitches, ‘ but I 
cannot ; I am sorry, desperately sorry. She is a dear little 
soul, I know, but all the same I think Dr. Heriot has acted 
foolishly.’ 

‘ My dear Ethel, — ^liush, they will hear you ! ’ The busy 
fingers trembled a little, b^ Mildred did not again raise her 
eyes. 

‘ I do not care who hears me ; he is just like other men. I 
am disappointed in him ; I will have no Mentor now but you, 
Mildred.’ 

‘ Dr. Heriot has done nothing to deserve your scorn,’ returned 
Mildred, but her cheek flushed a little. Did she know that 
instinctively Ethel had guessed her secret, that her generous 
heart throbbed with sympathy for a pain which, hidden as it 
was, was plainly legible to her clear-sightedness ? ‘We ought 
all to be glad that he has found comfort at last,’ she said, a 
little unsteadily. 

Ethel darted a singular look at her, admiring, yet full of 
pain. 

‘ I am not so short-sighted as you. I am sorry for a good 
loan’s mistake — for it is a mistake, whatever you may say, 
Mildred. Polly is pretty and good, but she is not good enough 
for him. And then, he is more than double her age I ’ 

‘ I thought that would be an additional virtue in your eyes,* 
returned Mildred, pointedly. She was sufficiently mistress of 
herself and secure enough in her quiet strength to be able to 
retaliate in a gentle womanly way. Ethel coloured and changed 
her ground. 

‘ They have nothing in common. She is nice, but then she 
is not clever ; you know yourself that her abilities are not above 
the average, Mildred.’ 

‘ Dr. Heriot does not like clever women, he has often said so ; 
OHve would not suit him at all.’ 
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^ I never thought of Olive/ in a piqued voice. Ethel was 
losing her temper over Mildred^s calmness. ‘ I am aware plain 
people are not to his taste.' 

‘ No, Polly pleases him there ; and then, she is so sweet.' 

‘ I should have thought him the last man to care for insipid 
sweetness,' began Ethel, stormily, but Mildred stopped her with 
unusual warmth, ♦ 

‘ You are wrong there ; there is nothing insipid about Polly ; 
she is bright, and good, and true-hearted ; you undervalue his 
choice when you say such things, Ethel. Polly's extreme 
youthfulness and gaiety of spirits have misled you.' 

‘ How lovingly you defend your favourite, Mildred ; you shall 
not hear another word in her disparagement. What does he call 
her ? Mary ? ' 

‘ No, Polly ; but I believe he has plenty of pet names for her.* 

‘Yes, he will pet her — ah, I imcierstand, and I am not to 
scorn him. I am not to call him foolish, Mildred ?' 

‘ Of course not. Why should you ? ' 

* Ah, why should I ? Papa, it is time for us to be going ; 
you have talked to Miss Ellison long enough. My pretty bird,' 
as Polly stole shyly up to them, ‘ I have not wished you joy yet, 
but it is not always to be had for the wishing.' 

‘ I wish every one would not be so kind,' stammered Polly. 
Mr. Trelawny's condescension and elaborate compliments had 
almost overwhelmed the poor little thing. 

‘ How the child blushes ! 1 wonder you are not afraid of 

such a grave Memtor, Polly,' 

‘Oh, no, he is too kind for that — is he not, Aunt Milly V 

‘ I hope you do not make Mildred the umpire,' replied Ethel, 
watching them both. ‘ Oh these men ! ' she thought to herself, 
as she dropped the girl’s hand / her eyes grew suddenly dim as 
she stooped and kissed Mildred's pale cheek. ‘ Good — there is 
no one worthy of you,' she said to herself ; ‘he is not~he never 
will be now.' 

‘ People are almost too kind ; I wish they would not come 
and talk to me so,' Polly said, with one of her pretty pouts, as 
she walked with Dr. Heriot that evening. He was a little shy 
of courting in public, and loved better to have her with him in 
one of their quiet walks ; this evening he had come again to 
fetch her, and Mildred had given him some instruction as to the 
length and duration of their walk. 

‘ Had you not better come with us ? ' he had said to her, as 
though he meant it ; but Mildred shook her head with a slight 
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smile. ‘ We shall all meet you at Ewbank Scar ; it is better for 
you to have the child to yourself for a little/ she had replied. 

Pollv wished that Aunt Milly had come with them after all. 
Dearly she loved her kind guardian and friend, she was still 
a little shy of him ; a consciousness of girlish incompleteness, of 
undeveloped youth, haunted her perpetually. Polly was suffi- 
ciently quick-witted to feel her own deficiencies. How should 
she ever be able to satisfy him ? she thought. Aunt Milly could 
talk so beautifully to him, and even Olive had brief spasms of 
eloquence. Polly felt sometimes as she listened to them as 
though she were craning her neck to look over a wall at some 
unknown territory with strange elevations and giddy depths, and 
wide bridgeless rivers meandering through it. 

Suppositions, vague imaginations, oppressed her ; Polly could 
talk sensibly in a grave matter-of-fact way, and at times she had 
a pretty piquante language of her own ; but Chriss’s erudition, 
and Olive's philosophy, anci even Mildred's gentle sermonising, 
were wearying to her. ^ I can talk about what I have seen and 
what I have heard and read,' she said once, ‘but I cannot play 
at talk — make believe — as you grown-up children do. I think 
it is hard,' continued practical Polly, ‘ tliat Aunt Milly, who has 
seen nothing, and has been shut up in a sickroom all the best 
years of her life, can spin yards of talk where I cannot say a 
word.* But Dr. Ileriot found no fault with his young companion ; 
on the contrary, Polly's ndiveU and freshness were infinitely re- 
freshing to the weary man, who, as he told himself, had lived 
out the best years of his life. He looked at her now as she 
uttered her childish complaint. One little gloved hand rested 
on his arm, the other b^dd up the long skirts daintily, under the 
broad-brimmed hat a pretty oval face dimpled and blushed with 
every word. 

‘ If people would only not be so kind — if they would let me 
alone,' she grumbled. 

‘That is a singular grievance, Polly,' returned Dr. Heriot, 
smiling ; ‘ happiness ought not to make us selfish.’ 

‘ That is what Aunt Milly says. Ah, how good she is 1 ' 
sighed the girl, enviously ; ‘ almost a saint, I wish I were 
more like her.’ 

‘ I am satisfied with Polly as she is, though she is no saint.’ 

‘ No, are you really ? ' looking up at him brightly. ‘ Do you 
know, I have been thinking a great deal since — ^you know when 
’ her colour giving emphasis to her unfinished sentence. 

‘ Indeed ^ I should like to know some of those thoughts,' 
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with a playful glance at her downcast face. ^ I must positively 
hear them, Polly. How sweet and still it is this evening. 
Suppose we sit and rest ourselves for a little while, and you 
shall tell me all about them.’ 

Polly shook her head. * They are not so easy to tell,’ she 
said, looking very shy all at once. Dr, Heriot had placed her 
on a stile at the head of the little lane that skirted Podgill ; the 
broad sunny meadow lay before them, gemmed with trefe-il and 
Polly’s favourite eyebright ; blue gentian, and pink and white 
yarrow, and yellow ragwort, wove straggling colours in the 
tangled hedgerows ; the graceful campanula, with its bell-like 
blossoms, gleamed here and there, towering above the lowlier 
rose -campion, while meadowsweet and trails of honeysuckle 
scented the air. 

Dr. Heriot leant against the fence with folded arms ; his 
mood was sunny and benignant. In his gray suit and straw 
hat he looked young, almost handsome. Under the dark 
moustache his lip curled with an amused, undefinable smile. 

‘ I see you will want my help,’ he said, with a sort of com- 
passion and amusement at her shyness. Whatever she might 
own, his little fearless Polly was certainly afraid of him. 

‘I have tangled them dreadfully,’ blushed Polly ; ‘the thoughts, 
I mean. Every night when I go to bed I wish — I wish I were 
as wise as Aunt Milly, and then perhaps I should satisfy you.* 

‘ My dear child ! ’ and then he stopped a little, amazed and 
perplexed. Wliy was Mildred Lambert’s goodness to be ever 
thrust on him, he thought, with a man’s natural impatience ? 
He had not bent his neck to her mild sway ; her friendship was 
very precious to him — one of the good things for which he daily 
thanked God ; but this innocent harping on her name fretted 
him with a vague sense of injury. ‘ Polly, who has put this in 
your head ? ’ he said ; and there was a shadow of displeasure in 
his tone, quiet as it was. 

‘ No one,’ she returned, in surprise ; ‘ the thought has often 
come to me. Are you never afraid,’ she continued, timidly, but 
her young face grew all at once sweet and earnest — ‘ are you not 
afraid that you will be tired — dreadfully tired — when you have 
only me to whom to talk ? ’ 

Then his gravity relaxed : the speech was so like Polly, — so 
like his honest, simple-minded girl. 

* And what if I were ? ’ he repeated, plajdng with her fears. 

‘ I should be so sorry,’ she returned, seriously. < No, I should 
be more than sorry ; I think it would make me unhappy. I 
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should always be trying to get older and wiser for your sake ; 
and if I did not succeed I should be ready to break my heart. 
No, do not smile,* as she caught a glimpse of his amused face ; 

‘ I was never more serious in my life.* 

‘ Why, Mary, my little darling, what is this ? * he said, lifting 
the little hand to his lips ; for the bright eyes were full of tears 
now. 

‘ No, eall me Polly — I like that best,* she returned, hurriedly. 

‘ Only my lather called me Mary ; and from you * 

‘Well, what of me, little one V 

‘ I do not know. It sounds so strange from your lips. It 
makes me feel afraid, somehow, as though I were grown up and 
quite old. I like the childish Polly best* 

‘You shall be obeyed, dear — literally and entirely, I mean ;* 
for he saw her agitation needed soothing. ‘ But Polly is not quite 
herself to-night ; these feai^s and scruples are not like her. Let 
me hear all these troublesome thoughts, dearejst ; you know I 
am a safe confidant.* And encouraged by the gentleness of his 
tone, Polly crept close into the shelter of the kind arm that had 
been thrown round her. 

‘ I don*t think it hurts one to have fears,* she said, in her 
simple way ; ‘ they seem to grow out of one*s very happiness. 
You must not mind if I am afraid at times that I shall not 
always please you ; it will only be because I want to do it so 
much.* 

‘ There, you wound and heal in one breath,* he replied, half- 
laughing, and ^alf-touchcd. 

‘ It has come into my mind more than once that when we 
are alone together ; when I come to take care of you ; you know 
what I mean.* 

‘ When you are my own sweet wife — I understand, Polly ; * 
and now nothing could exceed the grave tenderness of his voice. 

‘ Yes, when you bring me home to the fireside, which you ^y 
has been so lonely,* she returned, with touching frankness, at 
once childlike and womanly. ‘ When you have no one but me 
to comfort you, what if you find out too late that I am so young 
— so very young — that I have not all you want ? * 

‘ Polly — my own Polly 1 * 

‘ Ah, you may call me that, and yet the disappointment may 
be bitter. You have been so good to me, I love you so dearly, 
that I could not bear to see a shade on your face, young as I am. 
I do not feel like a child about this.* 

‘ No, you are not a child,* he returned, looking at her with 
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new reverence in his eyes. In iier earnestness she had forgotten 
her girlish shyness ; her hands were clasped fearlessly on his 
arm, truth was written on her guileless face, her words rang in 
his ear with mingled pathos and purity. 

‘ No, you are not a child,’ he repeated, and then he stopped 
all of a sudden ; his wooing had grown difficult to him. He 
had never liked her so well, he had never regarded her with 
such proud fondness, as now, when she pleaded with him for 
toleration of her undeveloped youth. For one swift instant a 
consciousness of the truth of her words struck home to him with 
a keen sense of pain, marring the pleasant harmony of his dream; 
but when he looked at her again it was gone. 

And yet how was he to answer her ? It was not petting 
fondness she wanted — ^not even ordinary love- speeches — only 
rest from an uneasy fear that harassed her repose — an assurance, 
mute or otherwise, that she was sufficient for his peace. If he 
understood her aright, this was what'" she wanted. 

* Polly, I do not think you need to be afraid,’ he said at last, 
hesitating strangely over his words. ‘I understand you, my 
darling ; I know w'hat you mean ; but I do not think you need 
be afraid.’ 

‘ Ah, if I could only feel that ! ’ she whispered. 

* I will make you feel it ; listen to me, dear. We men are 
odd, unaccountable beings ; we have moods, our work worries 
us, we have tired fits now and then, nothing is right, all is 
vanity of vanity, disgust, want of success, blurred outlines, 
opaque mist everywhere — then it is I shall ^ant my little 
comforter. You will be ray veritable Sunbeam then.’ 

‘ But if 1 fail you ? ’ 

* Hush, you will never fail me. What heresy, what disbelief 
in a wife’s first duty I Do you know, Polly, it is just three 
years since I first dreamt of the beneficent fairy who was to rise 
up beside my hearth.’ 

‘ You thought of me three years ago ? ’ 

‘ Thought of you ? No, dreamt of you, fairy. You know 
you came to me first in a ladder of motes and beams. Don’t 
you remember Dad Fabian’s attic, and the picture of Cain, and 
the strange guardian coming in through the low doorway ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I remember ; you startled me,’ 

‘ Polly is a hundred times prettier now ; hut I can recognise 
still in you the slim creature in the rusty black frock, with thin 
arms, and large dark eyes, drinking in the sunlight It was 
such a forlorn Polly then.’ 
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‘ And then you were good to me.* 

‘ I am afraid I must have seemed stern to you, poor child, 
repelling your young impulse in such a manner. I remember, 
while you were pleading in your innocent fashion, and Miss 
Lambert was smiling at you, that a curious fancy came into my 
head. Something hai’dly human seemed to whisper to me, 
“ John Heriot, after all, you may have found a little comforter.” * 

‘lam so glad. I mean that you have thought of me for 
such a time.* Polly was dimpling again ; the old happy light 
had come back to her eyes. 

‘You see it is no new idea. I have watched my Polly 
growing sweeter and brighter day by day. How often you have 
confided in me ; how often I have shared your innocent thoughts. 
You were not afraid to show me affection then.* 

‘ I am not now,* she stammered. 

‘ Perhaps not now, my bright-eyed bird ; you have borrowed 
courage and eloquence for the occasion, inciting me to all 
manner of lover-like and foolish speeches. What do you say, 
little one — do you think 1 play the lover so badly, after all V 

‘ Yes — no — it does not suit you, somehow,* faltered Polly, 
truthful still. 

‘What, am I too old?* but Dr. Heriot’s tone was piqued in 
si>ite of its assumed raillery. 

‘ No, you know you af*e not ; but I like the old ways and 
manners best. When you talk like this I get shy and stupid, 
and do not feel like Polly at all.* 

‘You are the dearest and sweetest Polly in the world,* he 
returned, with a low, satisfied laugh ; ‘ the most delightful 
combination of quaintne s and simplicity. I wonder what wise 
Aunt Milly would say if she heard you.* 

‘ That reminds me that she will be expecting us,* returned 
Polly, springing off the stile without waiting for his hand. She 
had shaken off her serious mood, and chatted gaily as they 
hurried idong the upper woodland path ; her hands were full of 
roses and great clusters of campanula by the time they reached 
Mildred, who was sitting on a little knoll that overlooked the 
Scar. In winter-time the beck rush^^d noisily down the high 
rocky face of the cliff, but now the long drought had dried up 
its sources, and with the exception of a few still pools the river- 
bed was dry. 

Mildred sat with her elbow on her knee, looking dreamily 
at the gray scarped rook and overhanging vegetation ; while 
Olive and Chriss scrambled over the slippery boulders in search 
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of ierns. Behind the dark woods the^ sunset clouds were flaming 
with breadths of crimson and yellow glory. Over the barren 
rocks a tiny crescent moon was rising ; Mildred’s eyes were 
riveted on it. 

‘ We have found some butterwort and kingcups ; Dr, Heriot 
declares it is the same that Shakespeare calls ‘‘ Winking Mary- 
buds.” You must add it to your wild-flower collection, Aunt 
Milly.’ 

‘ Are you tired of w’ailing for us, Miss Lambert ? Polly has 
been giving me some trouble, and I have had to lecture her.’ 

‘ Not very severely, I expect,’ returned Mildred, She looked 
anxiously from one to another, but Polly’s gaiety reassured her 
as she flung a handful of flowers into her lap, and then proceeded 
to sort and arrange them. 

‘ You might give us Perdita’s pretty speech, Polly,’ said Dr. 
Ileriot, wdio leant against a young thorn watching her. 

Polly gave a mischievous little laugh. She remembered the 
quotation ; Koy had so often repeated it. lie would spout 
pages of Shakespeare as they walked through the wintry woods. 
‘You have brought it upon yourself,’ she cried, holding up to 
him a long festoon of gaudy weeds, and repeating the lines in 
her fresh young voice. 

‘ } Fere’s llowers for you ! 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 

The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun, 

And with him rises weeping : these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and I think they are given 
To men of middle age. You are very welcome.’ 

‘ Oh, Polly — Polly — fie ! ’ 

‘ Little Heartsease, do you know what you deserve ? ’ but Dr. 
Heriot evidently enjoyed the mischief. ‘ After all, I brought it 
on myself, I believe I was thinking of the crazy Danish maid, 
Ophelia, all the time.’ 

‘ You have had your turn,’ answered Polly, with her prettiest 
pout ; ‘ my next shall be for Aunt Milly. I am afraid I don’t 
look much like Ophelia, though. There, Aunt Milly — there’s 
rosemary, that’s for remembrance — ^pray you, love, remember ; ^ 
and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts.’ 

‘ Make them as gay as your own, Heartease ; ’ then — 

* Hush, don’t interrupt me ; I am making Aunt Milly shiver. 
“There’s fennel for you and columbines; there’s rue for you, 
and here’s some for me. We may call it herb of grace o’ 
►Sundays. You may wear your rue with a difference.”’ 
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‘You are offering me a sorry garland and Mildred forced 
a smile over the girl’s quaint conceit, ‘ Mints, savory, marjoram, 
all the homeliest herbs you could find in your garden. I shall 
not forget the compliment to my middle age,' grumbled Br. 
Heriot, who was unusually tickled at the goodness of the repartee, 
Polly was never so thoi’oughly at her ease as when she was 
under Aunt Milly’s wing. Just then Mildred rose to recall 
Olive and Chriss ; as slic went down the woody hillock a quick 
contraction of pain furrowed her brow. 

‘ There’s rue for you,’ she said to herself ; ‘ ah, and rosemary, 
that’s for remembrance. Oh, Polly, I felt tempted to use old 
Polonius’s words, and say, “ there’s a method in madness ” ; how 
little you know the true word spoken in jest ; never mind, if I 
can only take it as “ my herb of grace o’ Sundays,” it will be 
well yet.’ 

Mildred found herself monopolised by Chriss during their 
homeward walk. Polly aSd Dr. Heriot were in front, and 
Olive, as was often her custom, lingering far behind. 

‘ Let them go on, Aunt Milly,’ whispered Chriss ; ‘lovers are 
dreadfully poor company to every one but themselves. Polly 
will be no good at all now she is engag(id.’ 

‘What do you know about lovers, a little girl like you?’ 
returned Mildred, amused in spite of herself. 

‘ I am not a little girl, I am nearly sixteen,’ replied Chriss, 
indignantly. ‘Romeo and Juliet were all very well, and so 
were Ferdinand and Miranda, but in real life it is so stupid. 
I have made up my mind that I shall never marry.’ 

‘ Wait until you are asked, puss.’ 

‘ Ah, as to that,’ returned the young philosopher, calmly, ‘ as 
Dr. John says, it takes all sorts of people to make up a world, 
and I daresay some one will be found who does not object to 
eye-glasses.’ 

‘ Or to blue stockings,’ observed Mildred, rather slyly. 

‘You forget we live in enlightened days,’ remarked Chriss, 
sententiously ; ‘ this sort of ideas belonged to the Dark Ages. 
Minds are not buried alive now because they happen to be born 
in the feminine gender,’ continued Chriss, with a slight con- 
fusion of metaphor. 

Mildred smiled. Chriss’s odd talk distracted her from sad 
thoughts. The winding path had already hidden the lovers 
from her ; unconsciously she slackened her pace. 

‘I should not mind a nice gray professor, perhaps, if he 
knew lots of languages, and didn’t take snuff. But they all do; 
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it clears the brain, and is a salutary irritant,’ went on Cliriss, 
who had only seen one professor in her life, and that one a very 
dingy specimen. ‘I should like my professor to be old and 
sensible, and not young and silly, and he must not care about 
eating and drinking, or expect me to sew on his buttons, or 
mend his gloves. Some one ought to invent a mending- 
machine. I am sure these things take away half the pleasure 
of living.’ t 

‘ My little Chriss, do you mean to be head without hands ? 
You will be a very imperfect woman, I am afraid, and I hope 
in that case you will not find your professor.’ 

‘I would rather be without him, after all,’ replied Chriss, 
discontentedly. Men are so stupid ; they want their own way, 
and every one has to give in to them. I would rather live in 
lodgings like Roy, somewhere near the British Museum, where 
I could go and read every day, and in the evening I would go 
to lectures and concerts, or stop at home and play with Fritter- 
my-wig : that is just the sort of life I should like. Aunt Milly.’ 

‘ What is to become of your father and me ? Peihaps Olive 
may marry.’ 

‘Olive? not a bit of it. She always says nothing would 
induce her to leave papa. You don’t want me to stop all iny 
life in tliis little corner of the world, where everything is behind 
the times, and there is not a creature to whom one cares to speak?’ 

‘ Chriss, Chriss, what a Radical you are,’ returned Mildred. 
She was a little weary of Chriss’s childish chatter. They were 
in the deep lane skirting Podgill now ; just beyond the foot- 
bridge Polly and Dr. Heriot were standing waiting for them. 

‘Is the tangle all gone?’ he asked presently. ‘Are you 
quite happy again, Heartsease ? ’ 

‘ Yes, very happy,’ she assured him, with a bright smile, and 
he felt a pressure of the hand that rested on his arm. 

‘What a darling she is,’ he thought to himself somewhat 
later that night, as he walked across the market-place, now 
shining in the moonlight. ‘ Little witch, how prettily she acted 
that speech of Perdita, her eyes imploring forgiveness all the 
time for her mischief. Tljhe child has deep feelings too. Once 
or twice she made me feel oddly. But I need not fear ; she will 
make a sweet wife, I know, my innocent Polly.’ 

But the little scene haunted his fancy, and he had an odd 
dream about it that night. He thought that they were in the 
grassy knoll again looking over the Scar, and that some one 
pushed some withered herbs into his hands. ‘Here’s rue for 
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you, and there’s some for me ; you may wear your rue with a 
difference,’ said a voice. 

‘ Unkind Polly ! ’ he returned, dropping them, and stretched 
out his arms to imprison the culprit ; but Polly was not there, 
only Mildred Lambert was there, with her elbow on her knee, 
looking sadly over the Scar. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE DESERTED COTTON-MILL IN HILBECK GLEN 

Hey the green ribbon ! we kneeled beside it, 

We parted the grasses dewy and sheen ; 

Drop over drop, there filtered and slided 
A tiny bright beck that trickled between. 

Tinkle, tinkle, sweetly it sung to us, 

Light was our talk as of faery bells — 

Faery wedding-bells faintly rung to us 
* Down in their fortunate parallels. — J eax Ingelow. 

Richard came home for a few days towards the end of the long 
vacation. He was looking pale and thin in spite of his enforced 
cheerfulness, and it was easy to see that the inaction of the last 
few weeks had only induced restlessness, and a strong desire for 
hard, grinding work, as a sedative for mental unrest. His 
brotherly congratulations to Polly were mixed with secret 
amusement 

‘ So you are “ Heriot’s choice,” are you, Polly ? ’ he said, 
taking her hand kindly, and looking at the happy, blushing face. 

‘ Are you glad, Richard ? ' she whispered, shyly. 

‘ I can hardly tell,’ he returned, with a curiously perplexed 
expression. ‘I believe overwhelming surprise was my first 
sensation on hearing the wonderful intelligence. I gave such 
an exclamation that Roy turned quite pale, and thought some- 
» thing had happened at home, and then he got in a temper, and 
carried off the letter to read by himself ; he would have it I 
was chaffing him.’ 

Polly pouted half-seriously. ‘ You are not a bit nice to me, 
Richard, or Roy either. ^ ^^y has he never written to me 
himself? He must have got my two letters.’ 

* You forget ; I have never seen anything of him for the last 
six weeka Fancy my finding him off on the tramp when I 
returned that night, prosecuting one of his art pilgrimages, as he 
calls them, to some shrine of beauty or other. He had not even 
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the grace to apologise for Ins base desertion till a week afterwards. 
However, Frognal without Rex was not to be borne ; so I 
started off to Cornwall in search of our reading party, and then 
got inveigled by Oxenham, who carried me off to Ilfracombe.* 

‘ It was very wrong of Rex to leave you ; he is not generally 
so thoughtless,* returned Polly, who had been secretly chagrined 
by this neglect on the part of her old favourite. * Is there no 
letter from Rex ? * had been a daily question for weeks. 

*Rex is a regular Bohemian since he took to wearing a 
moustache and a velvet coat. All the Hampstead young ladies 
are breaking their hearts over him. He looks so handsome and 
picturesque ; if he would only cut his hair shorter, and open 
his sleepy eyes, I should admire him myself.* 

Polly sighed, 

‘ I wish he would come home, dear old fellow. I long to see 
him ; but I am dreadfully angry with him, all the same ; he 
ought to have written to Df. Heriot, if not to me. It is disre- 
spectful — unkind — not like Rex at all.* And Polly *s bright 
eyes swam with tears of genuine resentment. 

‘ I shall tell Roy how you take his unkindness to heart.* 

She shook her head. 

* It is very ungi-ateful of him, to say the least of it. You 
have spoiled him, Polly,* 

‘ No,* she returned, very gravely. ‘ Rex is too good to be 
spoiled : he must have some reason for his silence. If he had 
told me he was going to be married — to — to any of those young 
ladies you mention, I would have gone to London to see his 
wife. I know,* she continued, softly, ‘ Rex was fonder of me 
than he was of Olive n^d Chrisa I was just like a favourite 
sister, and I always felt as though he were my own — own 
brother. Why there is nothing that I would not do for Rex.’ 

^ Dear Polly, we all know that ; you have been the truest 
little sister to him, and to us all.* 

‘ Yes, and then for him to treat me like this — to be silent 
six whole weeks. Perhaps he did not like Aunt Milly writing. 
Perhaps he thought I ought to have written to him myself ; 
jj,nd I have since — two long letters.* 

‘ Dr. Heriot will be angry with Rex if he sees you fretting.* 

* I am not fretting ; I never fret,* she returned, indignantly ; 
‘ as though that foolish boy deserved it. I am happier than I 
can tell you. Oh, Richard, is he not good ? * 

And there was no mistaking the sweet earnestness with 
which she spoke of her future husband. 
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* All, that he is/ 

‘ How grave you look, Eichai^d ! Are you really glad — 
really and truly, I mean ? ^ 

‘Why, Polly, what a little Jesuit you are, diving into 
people’s secret thoughts in this way/ And jbhere was a shadow 
of embarrassment in Eichard’s' cordial manner. ‘ Of course I 
am glad that you should be happy, dear, and not less so that 
Dr. John’s solitary days are over.’ 

‘ Yes, but you don’t think me worthy of him,’ she returned, 
plaintively, and yet shrewdly. 

‘ I don’t think you really grown up, you mean ; you wear 
long dresses, you are quite a fashionable young lady now, but 
to me you always seem little Polly.’ 

‘ Eude boy,’ she returned, with a charming pout, ‘ one 
would think you had gray hairs, to listen to you. I can’t be so 
very young or so very silly, or he would not have chosen me, 
you know.’ 

‘ I suppose you have bewitched him,’ returned Eichard, 
smiling ; but Polly refused to hear any more and ran away 
laughing. 

Eichard’s face clouded over his thoughts when he was left 
alone. Whatever they were he kept them locked in his own 
breast ; during the few days he remained at home, he was 
observant of all that passed under his eyes, and there was a 
deferential tenderness in his manner to Mildred that somewhat 
surprised her ; but neither to her nor to any other person did 
he hint that he was disappointed by Dr. Heriot’s choice. 

During the first day there had been no mention of Kirk- 
leatham or Ethel Trelawny, but on the second day Eichard had 
himself broken the ice by suggesting that Mildred should 
contrive some errand that should take her thither, and that in 
the course of her visit she should mention his arrival at the 
vicarage. 

‘ I must think of her, Aunt Milly ; we are neither of us 
ready to undergo the awkwardness of a first meeting. Perhaps 
in a few months things may go on much as usual I always 
meant to write to her before my ordination. Tell her that | 
shall only be here for a few days — that Polly wants me to wait 
over her birthday, but that I have no intention of intruding on 
her.’ 

‘ Are you so sure she will regard it as an intrusion ? ’ asked 
Mildred, quietly. 

‘ There is no need to debate the question,’ was the somewhat 
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hasty reply. must not deviate from the rule I haVe laid 
down for myself, to see as little as possible of her until after 
my ordination,* 

‘ And that will be at Whitsuntide ? * 

‘ Yes,* he returned, with an involuntary sigh ; ‘ so, Aunt 
Milly, you will promise to go after dinner ? * 

Mildred promised, but fate was against her. Olive and 
Polly had driven over to Appleby with Dr. Heriot, and relays 
of callers detained her unwillingly all the afternoon ; she saw 
Richard was secretly chafing, as he helped her to entertain 
them with the small talk usual on such occasions. He was 
just bidding a cheerful good-bye to Mrs, Heath and her sister, 
when horses* hoofs rung on the beck gravel of the courtyard, 
and Ethel rode up to the door, followed by her groom. 

Mildred grew pale from sympathy when she saw Richard's ^ 
face, but there was no help for it now ; she saw Ethel start and 
flush, and then quietly put aside his assistance, and spring 
lightly to the ground ; but she looked almost as white as 
Richard himself when she came into the room, and not all her 
dignity could hide that she was trembling. 

* I did not know, I thought y6u were alone,* she faltered, as 
Mildred kissed her ; but Richard caught the whisper. 

* You shall be alone if you wish it,* he returned, trying to 
speak in his ordinary manner, but failing miserably. 

Poor lad, this unexpected meeting with his idol was too 
much even for his endurance. ‘ I was not prepared for it,* as 
he said afterwards. He thought she looked sweeter than ever 
under the influence of that girlish embarrassment. He watched 
her anxiously as she sto i stiU holding Mildred's hand. 

‘ You shall not be made uncomfortable, Miss Trelawny ; it 
is my fault, not yours, that I am here. I told Aunt Milly to 
prevent this awkwardness. I will go, and then you two will 
be alone together ; * and he was turning to the door, but Ethel's 
good heart prompted her to speak, and prevented months of 
estrangement. 

‘ Why should you go, Richard ? this is your home, not 
mine; Mildred, ask him not to do anything so strange — so 
unkind.' 

‘ But if my presence embarrasses you ? * he returned, with 
an impetuous Cceur-de-Lion look that made Ethel blush. 

She could not answer. 

‘ It will not do so if you sit down and be like yourself,' 
said Mildred, pleadingly. She looked at the two young 
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creatures witli half-pitying, half-amifsed eyes. Eichard’s out- 
raged boyish dignity and Ethel’s yearning overture of peace to 
her old favourite — it was beautiful and yet sad to watch them, 
she thought. ‘ Richard, will you ring that bell, please ? ’ con- 
tinued the wary woman ; ‘ Ethel has come for her afternoon 
cup of tea, and she does not like to be kept waiting. Tell Etta 
to be quick, and fetch some of her favourite seed-cake from 
the dining-room sideboard.’ r 

Mildred’s common sense was rarely at fault ; to be matter- 
of-fact at such a crisis was invaluable. It restored Richard’s 
calmness as nothing else could have done ; it gave him five 
minutes’ grace, during which he hunted for the cake and his 
mislaid coolness together ; that neither could be found at once 
mattered little. Richard’s overcharged feelings had safe vent in 
scolding Etta and creating commotion and hubbub in the 
kitchen, where the young master’s behests were laws fashioned 
after the Mede and Persian type. 

When he re-entered the room Mildred knew she could trust 
him. He found Ethel sitting by the open window with her 
hat and gauntlets off, enjoying the tea Mildred had provided. 
He carried the cake gravely to her, as though it were a mission 
of importance, and Ethel, who could not have swallowed a 
mouthful to save her life, thanked him with a sweet smile and 
crumbled the fragments on her plate. 

iBy and by Mildred was called away oh business. She 
obeyed reluctantly when she saw Ethel’s appealing look. 

‘ I shall only be away a few minutes. Give her some more 
tea, Rirdiard,’ she said as she closed the door, 

Richard did as he was bid ; but either his hand shook or 
Ethel’s, though neither owned to the irnjjeachment, and the cup 
slipped, and some of the hot liquid was l^pilt on the blue cloth 
habit. 

The laugh that followed was a very healing one. Richard 
was on his knees trying to undo the mischief and blaming him- 
self in no measured terms for his awkwardness. When he saw 
the sparkle in Ethel’s eye his brow cleared like inagic. 

‘ You are not angry wi^h me, then ? ’ 

‘ Angry with you ! What an idea, Richard ; such a trifling 
accident as that. Why it has not even hurt the cloth.’ 

‘ No, but it has scalded your hand ; let me look.’ And as 
Ethel tried to hide it he held it firmly in his own. 

* You see it is nothing, hardly a red spot 1 ’ but he did not 
let it go. 
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^ Ethel, will you promise me one thing ? No, don’t draw 
your hand away, I shall say nothing to frighten you. I was a 
fool just now, hut then one is a fool sometimes when one comes 
suddenly upon the woman one loves. But will you promise 
not to shun me again, not as though you hated me, I 
mean ? ’ 

‘ Hated you ! For shame, Richard.’ 

‘Well, then, as though you were afraid of me. You dis- 
dained my assistance just, now, you would not let me lift you 
from your horse. How often have I done so before, and you 
never repulsed me ! ’ 

* ‘You ought not to have noticed it, you ought to have under- 
stood,’ returned Ethel, with quivering lips. It was very sweet 
to be talking to him again if only he would not encroach on 
his privilege. 

‘ Then let things be be^veen us as they always have been,’ 
he pleaded. ‘ I have done nothing to forfeit your friendship, 
have I ? I have humbled myself, not you,’ with a flavour of 
bitterness which she could not find it in her heart to resent. 

‘ Let me see you sitting here sometimes in my father’s house ; 
such a sight will go far to soothe me. Shall it be so, Ethel ? ’ 

‘Yes, if you wish it,’ she returned, almost humbly. 

Her only thought was how she should comfort him. Her 
womanly eyes read signs of conflict and sulTering in the pale, 
wan face ; when she had assented, he relinquished her hand with 
a mute clasp of thanks. He looked almost himself when 
Mildred came back, apologising for her long delay. Had she 
really been gone half-an-hour — neitlier of them knew it. 
Ethel looked soothed, tri iquillised, almost happy, and Richard 
not graver than his wont 

Mildred was relieved to find things on this agreeable footing, 
but she was not a little surprised when two days afterwards 
Richard announced his intention of going up to Kirkleatham, 
and begged her to accompany him. 

‘ I will promise not to make a fool of myself again ; you 
shall see how well I shall behave,’ he said, anticipating her re- 
monstrance. ‘Don’t raise any objection, please. Aunt Milly. 
I have thought it all over, and I believe I am acting for the 
best,’ and of course Richard had his way. 

Ethel’s varying colour when she met them testified to her 
surprise, and for a little while her manner was painfully con- 
strained, but it could not long remain so. Richard seemed 
determined that she should be at her ease with him. He talked 
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well and freely, only avoiding with ihe nicest tact any subject 
that might recall the conversation in the kitchen garden. 

Mildred sat by in secret admiration and wonder ; the simple 
woman could make nothing of the young diplomatist That 
Richard could talk well on grave subjects was no novelty to 
her ; but never had he proved himself so eloquent ; rather terse 
than fluent, addicted more to correctness than wit, he now 
ranged lightly over a breadth of subjects, touching gracefully 
on points on which he knew them to be both interested, with an 
admirable choice of words that pleased even Ethers fastidiousness. 

Mildred saw that her attention was first attracted, and then 
that she was insensibly drawn to answer him. She seemed less 
embarrassed, the old enthusiasm woke. She contradicted him 
once in her old way, he maintained his opinion with warm per- 
sistence ; — they disagreed. They were still in the height of the 
argument when Mildred looked at her watch and said they must 
be going. 

It was Ethel’s turn now to proffer hospitality, but to her 
surprise Richard quietly refused it. He would come again and 
bid her good-bye, he said gravely, holding her hand ; he hoped 
then that Mr. Trelawny would be at home. 

His manner seemed to trouble Ethel. She had stretched out 
her hand for her garden-hat. It had alwfiys been a custom 
with her to walk down the croft with Mildred, but now she 
apparently changed her mind, for she replaced it on the peg. 

‘You are right,’ said Richard, quietly, as he watched this 
little by-play, ‘ it is far too hot in the crofts, and to-day Aunt 
Milly has my escort Old customs are sometimes a bore even 
to a thorough conservative such as you. Miss Trelawny.^ 

‘ I will show you that you are wrong,' returned Ethel, with 
unusual warmth, as the broad-brimmed hat was in her hand 
again. There was a pin-point of sarcasm under Richard’s smooth 
speech that grazed her susceptibility. 

Perhaps Richard had gained his end, for an odd smile played 
round his mouth as he walked beside her. He did not seein to 
notice that she did not address him again, but confined her 
attention to Mildred. Her cheeks were very pink, possibly from 
the heat, when she parted from them at the gate, and Richard 
got only a very fleeting pressure of the hand, 

‘ Richard, I do not know whether to admire or to be afi-aid 
of you,’ said Mildred, half in jest, ai they crossed the road, 

A flash of intelligence answered her. 

‘ Did I behave well ? It is weary work, Aunt Milly ; it will 
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make an old man of me before my time, but she shall reverence 
me yet,’ and his mouth closed with the old determined look she 
knew so well 

Dr. Heriot had planned a picnic to Hillbeck in honour of 
Polly’s eighteenth birthday, the vicarage party and Mr. Marsden 
being the only guests. 

Hillbeck Wood was a very favourite place of resort on hot 
summer days. To-day dinner was to be spread in the deep 
little glen lying behind an old disused cotton -mill, a large 
dilapidated building that Polly always declared must be haunted, 
and to please this fancy of liers Dr. Heriot had once fabricated 
a weird plot of a story which was so charmingly terrible, as 
Chriss phrased it, that the girls declared nothing would induce 
them to remain in the glen after sundown. 

There was certainly something weird and awesome in the 
very silence and neglect of the place, but the glen behind it was 
a lovely spot. The hillsidflb were thickly wooded ; throughjthe 
bottom of the glen ran a sparkling little beck ; the rich colours 
of the foliage, wearing now the golden and red livery of autumn, 
were warm and harmonious ; while a cloudless sky and a soft 
September air brightened the scene of enjoyment. 

Mildred, who, as usual on such occasions, was doomed to 
rest and inaction, amused herself with collecting a specimen of 
ruta muraria for her fernery, while Polly and Chriss washed 
salad in the running stream, and Richard and Hugh Marsden 
unpacked the hampers, and Olive spread the tempting contents 
on dishes tastefully adorned with leaves and flowers under Dr. 
Heriot’s supervision, while Mr. Lambert sat by, an amused 
spectator of the whole. 

There was plenty of innocent gaiety over the little feast. 
Hugh Marsden’s blunders and large-handed awkwardness were 
always provocative of mirth, and he took all in such good part 
Polly and Chriss waited on everybody, and even washed the 
plates in the beck, Polly tucking up her fresh blue cambric 
and showing her little high-heeled shoes as she tripped over 
the grasa 

When the meal was over the gentlemen seemed inclined to 
linger in the pleasant shade ; Chriss was coaxing Dr, Heriot 
for a story, but he was too lazy to comply, and only roused 
himself to listen to Richard and Hugh Marsden, who liad got 
on the subject of clerical ^ork and the difficulty of contesting 
northern prejudice, 

^ Their ignorance and hard-headedness are lamentable/ 
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groaned Hugh ; ‘ dissent has a terriole hold over their mind ; 
but to judge from a few of the stories Mr. Delaware tells us, 
things are better than they were.’ 

‘ My father met witli a curious instance of this crass ignor- 
ance on the part of one of his parishioners about Jifteen years 
iigo,’ returned Kichard. ‘I have lieard liiin relate it so often. 
You remember old W , father?’ 

‘I am not likely to forget him,’ replied Mr. Lmibert, 
smiling. ^ It was a very pitiful case to my mind, though one 
cannot forbear a smile at the quaintness of his notion. Heriot 
has often heard me refer to it* 

‘ We must have it for Marsdeii’s benefit then.’ 

‘I think Kichard was right in saying that it was about 
fifteen years ago that I was called to minister to an old man in 
liis eighty-sixth year, who had been blind from his birth, I 
believe, and was then on his deathbed. I read to him, prayed 
for him, and talked to him ; but though his lips moved I did 
not seem to gain his attention. At last, in despair, I said 
good-afternoon, and rose to go, but he •suddenly caught hold 
of me. 

*“Stop ye, parson,” he said ; ‘^stop ye a bit, an’ just hear 
me say my prayers, will ye ? ” I thought it a singular recpiest, 
but I remained, and he began repeating the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, the collect Lighten our darkness,” and finished up witli 
the quaint old coujdet beginning — 

“Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Bless the bed that I lie on,” 

and after he had finished he said triumphantly, ‘‘ lloo d’ye 
think I’ve deean ? I said ’em gay week D’ye think I’ll pass ?* 

‘ Of course I said something appropriate in reply ; but his 
attention seemed wholly fixed on the fact that he could say his 
prayers correctly, as he had been probably taught in his early 
childhood, and when I had noticed his lips moving he had 
been conning the prayers over to himself before repeating them 
for my judgment.’ ^ 

A lugubrious shake of the head was Hugh’s only answer. 

‘I grant you such a state of things seems almost incred- 
ible in onr enlightened nineteenth century,’ continued Mr. 
Lambert, ‘ but many of my older brethren have curious stories 
to tell of their parishioners, all of them rather amusing than 
otherwise. Your predecessor, Heriot — Dr. Bailey — ^had a rare 


^ Taken from fact. 
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stock of racy anecdotes, \s»ith wkich he used to entertain us on 
winter evenings over a glass of hot whisky toddy.* 

‘ To which he was slightly too much addicted,* observed Dr. 
Heriot. 

* Well, well, we all have our faults,* replied the vicar, charit- 
ably. ‘ We will not speak against poor Bailey, who was in the 
main a downright honest fellow, though he was not without 
his weakness. Betha used to remonstrate with him sometimes, 
but it was no use ; he said he was too old to break off a habit 
I don’t think, Heriot, hip ever went to great lengths.* 

‘Possibly not,* was the somewhat dry reply, ‘but we are 
willing to be amused by the old doctor’s reminiscences.* 

‘You know the old Westmorland custom for giving names ; 
well, some forty years ago George Bailey, then a young doctor 
new to practice, was sent for to visit a man named John 
Atkinson, who lived in a house at the head of Swale-dale. 

‘Having reached the f>lace, he knocked at the door, and 
asked if John Atkinson lived there. 

‘“Nay,” says the woman, “we’ve naebody ev that nyam 
hcreaboots.” 

‘ “ What ? ” says Bailey, “ nobody of the name in the dale ? ** 

‘ “ Nyah,” was the reply, made with the usual phlegm and 
curtness of the genuine Daleswoman. “ There’s naebody ev that 
nyam.** 

‘ “ Well, it is very odd,” returned Bailey, in great perplexity. 
“ This looks like the house to which I was directed. Is there 
any one ill in the dale ? ” 

‘ “ Bless me, bairn,” exclaimed the woman, “ ye’ll mean lile 
Geordie John. He*s n v man; eii’s liggen en tlieyar,” pointing 
to an inner room, “varra badly. Ye’ll be t’doctor, I wam’t. 
Cum, cum yer ways in en see him. Noo I think on’t, his reet 
nyam is John Atkinso|i, byt he alius gas by lile Geordie John, 
l^is fad’r was Geordie, ye kna, an* nobbiit a varra lile chap.” * 

‘ Capital ! * observed Dr. Heriot, as he chuckled and rubbed 
his hands over this story. ‘ Bailey told it with spirit, I’ll be 
bound. How well you have mastered the dialect, Mr. Lambert.’ 

‘ I made it my study when I first came here. Betha and I 
found a fund of amusement in it. Have you ever noticed, 
Heriot, there is a dry, heavy sort of wit — a certain richness and 
appropriateness of language — employed by some of these Dales- 
men, if one severs the grain from the rough husk ?’ 

‘ They ane not wanting in character or originality certainly, 
though they are often as rugged as their own hills. I fancy 
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Bailey had lived among them till he uad grown to regard them 
as the finest people and the best society in the world.’ 

‘ I should not wonder. I remember he told me once that he 
was called to a place in Orton to see an elderly man who was 
sick. “Well, Betty,” he said to the wife, “how’s Willy?” 

‘ “ Why,” says Betty, “ I nau’nt ; he’s been grumbling for a 
few days back, and yesterday he tyak his bed. I thout I’d send 
for ye. He mebbe git’nt en oot heat or summat ; by t g?ng ye 
in and see him.” The doctor having made the necessary exam- 
ination came out of the sickroom, and ^^^tty followed him. 

‘ “ Noo, doctor, hoo div ye find him ?’ 

‘ “ Well, Betty, he’s very bad.’ 

‘ “Ye dunnot say he’s gangen t’dee?’ 

‘ “ Well,’ returned Bailey, reluctantly, ‘ I think it is not 
unlikely ; to my thinking he cannot pull through.’ 

^ “ Oh, dear me,’ sighed Betty, “ poor auld man. He’s ben a 
varra good man fine, en I’ll be wa vO looes him, byt we mun 
aw gang when oor time cams. Ye’ll cum agen, doctor, en deeah 
what ye can for hym. We been lang t’gither, Willy an me, that 
ha’ we.” 

‘Well, Bailey continued his visits every alternate day, giving 
no hope, and on one Monday apprising her that he thought 
Willy could not last long. 

‘ Tuesday was market-day at Penrith, and Betty, who thought 
she would have everything ready, sent to buy meat for the 
funeral dinner. 

‘ On Wednesday Bailey pronounced Willy rather fresher, but 
noticed that Betty seemed by no means glad ; and this went on 
for two or three visits, until Betty’s patience was quite exhausted, 
and in answer to the doctor’s opinion that he was fresher than 
he expected to have seen him and might live a few days longer, 
Bhe exclaimed — ^ 

‘ “ Hang leet on him ! He alius was maist purvurse man I 
iwer knew, an wad nobb’t du as he wod ! Meat ’ll aw be 
spoilt this het weather.” 

‘ “ Never mind,” said Bailey, soothingly, “ you can buy some 
more.” 

‘“Buy mair, say ye?” she returned indignantly. “I’ll du 
nowt o’t mack ; he mud ha deet when he shapt on’t, that mud 
he, en hed a dinner like other fok, but noo PH just put him by 
wi* a bit breead an cheese.” 

‘As a matter of fact, the meat was spoilt, and had to be 
buried a day or two before the old man died.’ 
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Hugh Marsden's look of horror at the conclusion of the 
vicar's anecdote was so comical that tir. Heriot could not conceal 
his amusement ; hut at this moment a singular incident put a 
check to the conversation. 

For the last few minutes Polly had seemed unusually restless, 
and directly Mr. Lambert had finished, she communicated in an 
awe-stricken whisper that she had distinctly seen the tall 
shadow of a man lurking behind the wall of the old cotton-mill, 
as though watching their party. 

‘ I am sure he is after no good,* continued Polly. ‘ He looks 
almost as tall and shadowy as Leonard in Dr. Heriot’s story ; 
and he was crouching just as Leonard did when the phantom 
of the headless maiden came up the glen,’ 

Of course this little sally was received with shouts of laughter, 
but as Polly still persisted in her incredible story, the young 
men declared their intention of searching for the mysterious 
stranger, and as the girls wished to accompany them, the little 
party dispersed across the glen. 

Mildred, who was busy with one of the maids in clearing the 
remnants of the feast and choosing a place where they should 
boil their gipsy kettle, heard every now and then ringing peals 
of laughter mixed with odd braying sounds. 

Chriss was the first to reappear. 

^ Oh, Aunt Milly,* she exclaimed breathlessly, ‘ what do you 
think Polly’s mysterious Leonard has turned out to be ? Nothing 
more or less than an old donkey browsing at the head of the 
glen. Polly will never hear the last of it.* 

‘ Leonard-du-Bray “ In a bed of thistles,” * observed Eichard, 
mischievously. * Oh, P lly, what a mare’s nest you have made 
of it.’ 

Polly looked hot and discomposed ; the laugh was against 
her, and to put a stop to their teasing, Mildred proposed that 
they should all go up to the Fox Tower as they had planned, 
while she stayed behind with her brother. 

‘ We will bring you back some of the shield and bladder fern,’ 
was Chriss’s parting promise. Mildred watched them climbing 
up the wooded side of the glen, Dr. Heriot and Polly first, hand- 
in-hand, and Olive following more slowly with Eichard and 
Hugh Marsden ; and then she went and sat by her brother, and 
they had one of their long quiet talks, till he proposed strolling 
in the direction of the Fox Tower, and left her to enjoy a 
solitary half-hqur, * 

The little fire was burning now. Etta, in her picturesque 
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red petticoat and blue serge dress, Was gathering sticks in the 
thicket ; the beck flowed like a silver thread over the smooth 
gray stones ; the sunset clouds streaked the sky with amber and 
violet ; the old cotton-mill stood out gray and silent. 

Mildred, who felt strangely restless, had strolled to the mill, 
and was trying to detach a delicate spray of ivy frond that was 
strongly rooted in the wall, when a footstep behind her made 
her start, and in another moment a shadow drew from a project- 
ing angle of the mill itself, 

Mildred rose to her feet with a smothered exclamation half 
of terror and surprise, and then turned pale with a vague 
presentiment of trouble. The figure behind her had a velvet 
coat and fair moustache, but could the white haggard face and 
bloodshot eyes belong to Eoy ? 

^ Eex, my dear Eoy, were you hiding from us ? ' 

‘ Hush, Aunt Milly, I don’t want them to see me. I only 
want you.’ 



CHAPTER XXV 


ROYAL 

‘This would plant sore trouble 
In that breast now clear, 

And with meaning shadows 
Mar that sun-bright face. 

See that no earth-poison 
To thy soul come near ! 

Watch ! i>r like a serpent 
• Glides that heart-disgrace. ’ 

Phiuf Stanhope Wohsley. 

‘ My dear boy, were you hiding from us ? ’ 

Mildred had recovered from her brief shock of suiprise ; her 
heart was heavy with all manner of foreboding as she noted 
Royal’s haggard and carew'om looks, but she disguised her 
anxiety under a pretence of playfulness. 

‘ Have you been masquerading under the title of Leonard-du- 
Bray, my dearl’ she continued, with a little forced laugh, 
holding his hot hands between her own, for Rex was still Aunt 
Milly’s darling ; but he drew them irritably, almost sullenly, 
away. There was a lov 'ring look on the bright face, an expres- 
sion of restless misery in the blue eyes, that went to Mildred’s 
heart. 

‘ I am in no mood for jests,’ he returned, bitterly ; ‘do I look 
as though I were. Aunt Milly ? Come a little farther with me 
behind this wall where no one will spy upon us.’ 

‘ They have all gone to the Fox Tower, they will not be back 
for an hour yet. Look, the glen is quite empty, even Etta has 
disappeared ; come and let me make, you some tea ; you look 
worn out — ill, and yoM hands are burning. Come, my dear, 
come,' but Rov resisted. 

‘ Let me alone,’ he returned, freeing himself angrily from her 
soft grasp, ‘ I am not going to make one of the birthday party, 
not even to please the queen of the feast. Are you coming, 
Aunt MUly, or shall 1 go back the same way 1 camel’ 
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Koy spoke rudely, almost savagely , and there was a sneer on 
the handsome face. 

‘ Yes, 1 will follow you, Rex,* returned Mildred, quietly. 

What had happened to their boy — to their Benjamin ? She 
walked by his side without a word, till he had found a place 
that suited him, a rough hillock behind a dark angle of the wall ; 
the cotton-mill was between them and the glen. 

‘ This will do,’ he said, throwing himself down on th-o grass, 
while Mildred sat down beside him. ‘ I had to make a run for 
it before. Dick nearly found me out though. I meant to have 
gone away without speaking to one of you, but I thought you 
saw me,* 

‘ Rex, dear, have you got into trouble ? ’ she asked, gently. 

‘ No, do not turn from me, do not refuse to answer me ; there 
must be some reason for this strange behaviour, or you would 
not shun your best friends.’ 

He shook his head, but did not ahswer. 

‘ It cannot be anything very wrong, but we must look it in 
the face, Roy, whatever it is. Perhaps your father or Richard 
could help you better than I could, or even — * she hesitated 
slightly — ‘Dr. Heriot.* 

Roy started convulsively. 

‘ He ! don’t mention his name. I hate — I hate him,* clench- 
ing his hand, liis white artist hand, as he spoke. 

Mildred recoiled. Was he sane ] had he been ill and they 
had not known it ? His fevered aspect, the restless brilliancy of 
his eyes, his incoherence, filled her with dismay. 

‘ Roy, you frighten me,’ she said, faintly. ‘ I believe you are 
ill, dear — that you do not know what you are saying ; * but he 
laughed a strange, bitter laugh. 

‘ 111 ! I wish I were ; I vow I should be glad to have done 
with it. The life I have been leading for the last six weeks has 
been almost unbearable. Do you recollect you once told me 
that I should take trouble badly, that I was a moral coward and 
should give in sooner than other men ? Well, you were a true 
prophet, Aunt Milly.* 

‘ Dear Roy, I am trying to be patient, but do you know, you 
are torturing me with this suspense.* 

He laughed again, and patted her hand lialf- kindly, half- 
carelessly. 

* You need not look so alarmed, mother Milly,* his pet name 
for her ; ‘ I have not forged a cheque, or put my name to a bill, 
or got into any youthful scrape. The trouble is none of my 
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making. I ani only a cow ard, and can*t face it as Dick would 
if he were in my place, and so I thought I would come and 
have a look at you all before I went away for a long, long time. 

I was pretty near you all the time you were at dinner, and heard 
all Dad’s stories. It is laughable, isn’t it, Aunt Milly ?’ but the 
poor lad’s face contracted with a look of hopeless misery as he 
spoke. 

‘ My dear, I am so glad,’ returned Mildred in a reassured 
tone ; ‘ never mind the trouble ; trouble can be borne, so that 
you have done nothing wrong. But I feared I hardly know 
what, you looked and spoke so mysteriously ; and then, re- 
member we have heard nothing about you for so long— even 
Polly’s letters have been unanswered.’ 

^ Did she say so ? did she mind it ? What does she think, 
Aunt Milly 1 * 

‘ She has not complained, at least to me, but she has looked 
very wistful I notice at po?t-time ; once or twice I fancied your 
silence a little damped her happiness.’ 

‘ She is happy then ? what an ass I was to doubt it,’ he 
groaned ; ^ as though she could be proof against the fascinations 
of a man like Dr. Heriot ; but oh ! Polly, Polly, I never could 
have believed you would have thrown me over like this,’ and 
Eoy bitried his face in his hands with a hoarse sob as he spoke. 

Mildred sat almost motionless with surprise. Strange to say, 
she had not in the least realised the truth ; perhaps her own 
trouble had a little deadened her quick instinct of sympathy, or 
Roy’s apparently brotherly affection had deceived her, but she had 
never guessed the secret of his silence. He had seemed such a 
boy too, so light-hearted, that she could hardly even now believe 
him the victim of a secret and hopeless attachment 

And then the complication, Mildred smiled again, a little 
smile ; there was something almost ludicrous, she thought, in the 
present aspect of affairs. Was it predestined that in the Lambert 
family the course of true love would not run smooth ? Richard, 
refused by the woman he had loved from childhood, she herself 
innocent, but self-betrayed, wasting strangely under the daily 
♦ torture she bore with such outwai^d patience, and now Roy, 
breaking his heart for the girl he had never really wooed. 

‘ Rex, dear, I have been very stupid, but I never guessed this,’ 
waking up from her bitter reverie as another and another hoarse 
sob smote upon her ear. Poor lad, he had been right in assert- 
ing himself morally unfit to cope with any great trouble ; weak 
and yet sensitive, he had succumbed at once to the blow that 
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had shattered his happiness. ‘ Hush; you must bear this like a 
man for her sake — for Polly’s sake,’ she whispered, bending over 
him and trying to unclench his fingers. ‘Rex, there is more 
than yourself to think about.’ 

‘ Is that all you have to say to me ? ’ he returned, starting 
up ; ‘is that how you comfort people whose hearts are broken, 
Aunt Milly ? How do you know what I feel, what I suffer, or 
how I hate him who has robbed me of my Polly ? fon she is 
mine — she is — she ought to be by every law, human and 
divine,’ he continued, in the same frenzied voice. 

‘ Hush, this is wrong, you must not talk so,’ replied Mildred, 
in the firm soothing voice with which she would have controlled 
a passionate child. ‘ Sit down by me again, Rex, and we will 
talk about this,’ but he still continued his restless strides 
without heeding her. 

‘ Who says she loves him ? Let him give me my fair 
chance and see which she will choose. It will not be. he, I 
warrant you. Polly’s heart is here — ^here,* striking himself on 
the breast, ‘ but she is too young to know it, and he has taken 
a mean advantage of her ignorance. You have all been against 
me, every one of you,* continued the poor boy, in a tone so 
sullen and despairing that it wrung Mildred’s heart. ‘You 
knew I loved her, that I always loved her, and yet you never 
gave me a hint of this ; you have been worse than any enemy 
to me ; it was cruel — cruel ! ’ 

‘ For shame, Rex, how dare you speak to Aunt Milly so 1 ’ — 
and Richard suddenly turned the angle of the wall and con- 
fronted his brother. 

‘ I heard your voice and the last sentence, and — and I guess 
the rest, Rex,’ and Richard’s wrathful voice softened, and he 
laid his hand on Roy’s shoulder. 

The other looked at him piteously. 

‘Are they all with you? have you brought them to gloat 
over my misery ? Speak out like a man, Dick, is Dr. Heriot 
behind that wall ? I warn you, I am in a dangerous mood.’ 

‘ No one is with me,’ returned Richard, in a tone of forced 
composure, ‘ they are in thg woods a long way off still ; I came 
back to sec what had become of Aunt Milly. You are playing 
us a sorry trick, Rex, to be hiding away like this ; it is childish, 
unmanly to the last degree.* 

‘ Ah, you nearly found me out once before, Dick ; Polly was 
with you. I hod a good sight of her sweet face then, the little 
traitor. I saw the diamonds on her finger. You little knew 
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who Leonard was. Ab, hi? ! ^ and Koy wrenched himself from 
his brother's grasp as he had done from Mildred^s, and resumed 
his restless walk. 

‘ We must get him away/ whispered Mildred. 

Hichard nodded, and then he went up and spoke very gently 
to Koy. 

‘ I know all about it, Rex ; we must think what must be 
done But we cannot talk here ; some one else will be sure to 
find us out, and you are not in a fit state for any discussion ; 
you must come home with me at once.^ 

‘Why so?’ 

Richard hesitated and coloured as though with shame. Rex 
burst again into noisy laughter. 

‘ You think I am not myself, eh ! that I have had a little of 
the devil’s liquor,’ but Richard’s grave pitying glance subdued 
him. ‘ Don’t be hard on me, Dick, it was the first time, and I 
was so horribly weak and llad dragged myself for miles, and I 
wanted strength to see her again. 1 hated it even as I took it, 
but it has answered its purpose.’ 

‘ Richard, oh, Richard 1 ’ and at Mildred’s tone of anguish 
Richard went up to her and put his arms round her. 

‘You must leave him to me, Aunt Milly. I must take him 
home ; he has excited himself and taken what is not good for 
him, and so he cannot control himself as well as usual. Of 
course it is wrong, but he did not mean it, I am sure. Poor 
Rex, he will repent of it bitterly to-morrow if I can only 
persuade him to leave this place.’ 

But Mildred’s tears had already sobered Roy ; his manner as 
he stood looking at them was half ashamed and half resentful, 

‘ Why are you both so hard on me ? ’ he burst out at last ; 
‘ when a fellow’s heart is broken he is not always as careful as 
he should be. I felt so deadly faint climbing the hill in the 
sun that I took too much of what they offered as a restorative ; 
only Dick is such a saint that lie can’t make allpwances for 
people.* 

‘ I will make every allowance if you will only come home 
with me now,’ pleaded his brother. 

‘Where — ^home? Oh, Dick, you‘ should not ask it,’ re- 
turned Roy, turning very pale ; ‘ I cannot, I must not go home 
while she is there. I should betray myself — it would be worse 
than madness.’ 

‘ He is right,’ assented Mildred ; ‘ he must go back to 
London, but you cannot leave him, Richard.’ 
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‘ Yes, back to London — Jericho you will ; it is all one and 
the same to me since I have lost my Polly* I left my traps at 
an inn five miles from here where I slept, or rather woke, last 
night. I shouldn’t wonder if you have to carry me on your 
back, Dick, or leave me lying by the roadside, if that faintness 
comes on again.’ 

‘ I must get out the wagonette,’ continued Richard, in a sorely 
perplexed voice, ‘there’s no help for it. Listen to i»xe, Rex. 
You do not wish to bring unhappiness to two people besides 
yourself ; you are too good-hearted to injure any one,’ 

‘ Is not that why I am hiding ? ’ was the irritable answer, 

* only first Aunt Milly and then you come spying on rne. If I 
could have got away I should have done it an hour ago, but, as 
ill-luck would have it, I fell over a stone and hurt my foot.’ 

‘ Thank Heaven that we are all of the same mind ! that was 
spoken like yourself, Rex. Now we have not a moment to lose, 
they cannot be much longer ; I mu'^ get out the horses myself, 
as Thomas will be at his sister’s, and it will be better for him 
to know nothing. Follow me to the farm as quickly as you 
can, while Aunt Milly goes back to the glen,’ 

Roy nodded, his violence had ebbed away, and he was far 
too miserable and subdued to dispute his brother’s wilL When 
Richard left them he lingered a moment by Mildred’s side, 

‘ I was a brute to you just now, Aunt l^ly, but I know you 
will forgive me.’ 

‘ It was not you, my dear, it was your misery that spoke ; ’ 
and as a faint gleam woke in his eyes, as though her kindness 
touched him, she continued earnestly — ‘ Be brave, Rex, for all 
our sakes ; think of your mother, and how she would have 
counselled you to bear this trouble.’ 

They were standing side by side as Mildred spoke, and she 
had her hand on his shoulder, but a rustling in the steep 
wooded bank above them arrested all further speech — her 
fingers closed nervously on his coat-sleeve. 

‘ Hush ! what was that I not Richard 1 ’ 

Roy shook his head, but there was no time to answer or to 
draw back into the sheltej of the old wall ; they were even now 
perceived. Light footsteps crunched over the dead leaves, there 
was the shimmer of a blue dress, a bright face peeped atvthem 
between the branches, and then with a low cry astonishment 
PoUy sprang down the bank. < 

‘ Be brave, Rex, and think only of her.’ 

Mildred had no time to whisper more, as the girl ran up to 
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them and caught hold of “Roy’s two hands with an exclamation 
of pleasure. 

‘ Dear Koy, this is so good of you, and on my birthday too. 
Was Aunt Milly in your secret ? did she contrive this delight- 
ful surprise ? I shall scold you both presently, but not now. 
Come, they are all waiting ; how they will enjoy the fun,’ and 
she was actually trying to drag him with gentle force, but the 
poor lad resisted her efforts. 

‘ I can’t — don’t ask me, Polly ; please let me go. There, I 
(lid not mean to hurt your soft, pretty hand, but you must not 
detain me. Aunt Milly will tell you ; at least there is nothing 
to tell, only I must go away again,’ finished Koy, turning away, 
not daring to look at her, the muscles of his face quivering with 
uncontrollable emotion. 

Polly gave a terrified glance at both ; even Aunt Milly looked 
strangely guilty, she thought. 

‘ Yes, let him go, Polly, ’•pleaded Mildred. 

‘ What does it all mean, Aunt Milly ? is he ill, or has some- 
thing happened ? Why does he not look at me ? ’ cried the girl, 
in a pained voice. 

Hoy cast an appealing glance at Mildred to help him ; the 
poor fellow’s strength was failing under the unexpected ordeal, 
but Mildred’s urgent whisper, ‘ Go by all means, leave her to 
me,’ reached Polly’s quick ear. 

‘ Why do you tell him to go ? ’ she returned resentfully, in- 
terposing herself l 5 ifcween them. ‘You shall not go, Roy, till 
you have looked at me and told me what has happened. Why, 
his hand is cold and shaking, just as yours did that hot night. 
Aunt Milly,’ and Polly h<''d it in both hers in her simple affec- 
tionate way. ‘ Have you been ill, Roy ? no one has told us ; ’ 
but her lips quivered as though she had found him greatly 
changed. 

‘Yes — no ; I believe I must be ill;’ but Mildred, truthful 
woman, interposed — 

‘ He has not been ill, Polly, but something has occurred to 
vex him, and he is not quite himself just now. He has told 
Richard and me, and we think the l^est thing will be for him 
to go away a little while until the difficulty lessens.’ Mildred 
was approaching dangerously near the truth, but she knew how 
hard it would ’^be for Polly’s childish mind to grasp it, unless 
Roy were weak enough to betray himself. His working features, 
his strange incoherence, had already terrified the girl beyond 
measure. 
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‘ What difficulty, Aunt Milly ? r If Eoy is in trouble we 
must help him to bear it. It was wrong of you and Eichard 
to tell him to go away. He looks ill enough for us to nurse 
and take care of him. Eex, dear, you will come home with us, 
will you not ? ’ 

^ No, she says right ; I must go,’ he returned, hoarsely. ‘ I 
was wrong to come here at all, but I could not help myself. 
Dear Polly, indeed — indeed I must ; Dick is waiting fon me.’ 

< And wlien will you come again % ’ 

^ I cannot tell — not yet.’ 

‘ And you will go away ; you will leave me on my birthday 
without a kind word, without wishing me joy ? and you never 
even wrote to me.’ And now the tears seemed ready to come. 

‘This is past man’s endurance,’ groaned Eoy. ‘Polly, if 
you cared for me you would not torture me like this.’ And he 
turned so deadly pale that even Mildred grew alarmed. ‘ I will 
say anything you like if you will oitiy let me go.’ 

‘ Tell me you are glad, that you are pleased ; you know what 
I mean,’ stammered PoEy. She had hung her head, and the 
strange paleness and excitement were lost on her, as well as the 
fierce light that had come in Eoy’s eyes. 

‘ For shame, Polly 1 after all, you are just like other women 
— I believe you like to test your power. So I am to wish you 
joy of your John Heriot, eh ? ’ 

‘Yes, Eex. I have so missed your congratulation.’ 

‘Well, you shall have it now. How So people wish each 
other joy on these auspicious occasions ? We are not sister and 
brother — not even cousins. I have never kissed you in my life, 
Polly — ^never once ; but now I suppose I may.’ He snatched 
her to him as he spoke with an impetuous, almost violent 
movement, but as he stooped his head over her he suddenly drew 
back. ‘ No, you are Heriot’s now, Polly — we will shake hands.’ 
And as ^he looked up at him, scared and sorely perplexed, his 
lips touched her bright hair, softly, reverently. ‘ There, he will 
not object to that. Bless you, Polly ! Don’t forget me — don’t 
forget your old friend Eoy. Now I must go, dear.’ And as 
she still held him half ^unconsciously, he quickly disengaged 
himself and limped painfully away. 

Mildred watched till he had disappeared, 'and then Bhii> came 
up to the girl, who was standing looking after him with blank, 
wide-open eyes. 

‘ Coine, Polly, they will be waiting for us, you know.’ But 
there was no sign of response. 
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‘They will be seeking ns everywhere/ continued Mildred. 

‘ The sun has set, and my brother will be faint and tired with 
his long day. Come, Polly, rouse yourself ; we shall have need 
of all our wits.’ 

‘ What did he mean ? — I do not understand, Aunt Milly. 
Wliy was it wrong for him to kiss me ? — Eichard did. What 
made him so strange 1 He frightened me ; he was not like Eoy 
at all.’ 

‘ People are not like themselves when something is troubling 
them. I know all about Roy’s difficulty ; it will not always 
harass him. Perhaps he will write to us, and then we shall 
feel happier.’ 

‘ Why did he not tell me himself ? ’ returned the girl, plaint- 
ively. ‘ No one has ever come between us before. Roy tells 
me everything ; I know all his fancies, only they never come 
to anything. It is very hard that I am to be less to him now.’ 

‘ It is the way of the ^orld, little one,’ returned Mildred, 
gravely. ‘Roy cannot expect to monopolise you, now that 
another has a claim on your time and thoughts.’ 

‘ But Dr. Heriot woufd not mind. You do not know him, 
Aunt Milly. He is so good, so above all that sort of thing. 
He always said that he thought our friendship for each other so 
unique and beautiful — he understood me so well when I said 
Roy was just like my own, own brother.’ 

‘ Dear Polly, you must not fret if Roy does not see it in quite 
the same light at first,’ continued Mildred, hesitating. ‘He 
may feel — I do not say he does — as though he has lost a friend.’ 

‘1 will write and undeceive him,’ she returned, eagerly. 

‘ He shall not think that ""ir a moment. But no, that will not 
explain all his sorrowful looks and strangeness. He seemed as 
though he wanted to speak, and yet he shunned me. Oh, Aunt 
Milly, what shall I do ? How can I be happy and at ease now 
I know Roy is in trouble ? ’ 

‘ Polly, you must listen to me,’ returned Mildred, taking her 
hand firmly, but secretly at her wits’ end ; even now she could 
hear voices calling to them from the farther side of the glen. 
‘ This little complication — this difficulty of Roy’s — demands aR 
our tact. Roy will not like the others to know he has been 
here.’ » 

‘ No ! Are you sure of that, Aunt Milly 1 ’ fixing her large 
dark eyes on Mildred. 

‘Quite sure — he told me so himself ; so we must guard his 
confidence, you and I. I must make some excuse for Richard, 
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who will be back presently ; and you must help me to amuse 
the others, and make time pass till he comes back.’ 

^ Will he be long gone ? What is he doing with Koy ? ’ 
pushing back her hair with strangely restless fingers — a trick of 
Polly’s when in trouble or perplexity ; but Mildred smoothed 
the thick wild locks reprovingly. 

‘ He will drive him for a mile or two until they meet some 
vehicle ; he will not be longer than he can help. Koy has hurt 
his foot, and cannot walk well, and is tired besides.’ 

‘ Tired ! he lo(jks worn out ; but perhaps we had better not 
talk any more now, Aunt Milly,’ continued Polly, brushing 
some furtive tears from her eyes ; there is Dr. Heriot coming to 
find us,’ 

‘We were just going to scour the woods for you two,’ he 
observed, eyeing tlieir discomposed faces, half comically and 
half anxiously. ‘Were you still looking for Leonard-du-Bray 1 ’ 
But as Polly faltered and turned ciCmson under his scrutinising 
glance, Mildred answered for her. 

‘Polly was looking for me, I believe. We have been sad 
truants, I know, and shall be punished by cold tea.’ 

‘ And Richard — have you not seen Richard ? ’ he demanded 
in surprise. 

‘ Yes, but he left me before Polly made her appearance ; he 
lias gone farther on, and will be back presently. Polly is dread- 
fully tired, I am afraid,’ she continued, as she saw how^ anxiously 
he was eyeing the girl’s varying colour ; but Polly, weary and 
over-anxious, answered with unwonted irritability — 

‘ Every one is tired, more or less ; these days are apt to 
become stupid in the end.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ he returned, kindly, ‘ you and Aunt Milly shall 
rest and have your tea, and I will walk up to the farm and order 
the wagonette ; it is time for us to be going.’ 

‘ No, no ! ’ exclaimed Polly, in sudden fright at the mistake 
she had made. ‘ Have you forgotten your promise to show us 
the glen in the moonlight ? ’ 

‘ But, my child, you are so tired.’ But she interrupted him. 

‘I am not tired at^ all,’ she said, contradicting herself. 
‘ Aunt Milly, make him keep his promise. One can only have 
one birthday in a year, and I must have my own way in^this.’ 

‘ I shall take care you have it very seldom,’ he returned, 
fondly. But she only shivered and averted her face in reply. 

During the hour that followed, while they waited in suspense 
for Richard, Polly continued in the same variable mood. She 
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laughed and talked feveris^hly ; a moment’s interval in the 
conversation seemed to oppress her ; when, in the twilight, Dr. 
Ileriot’s hand approached hers with a caressing movement, she 
drew herself away almost petulantly, and then went on with her 
nonsense. 

Mildred’s brow furrowed with anxiety as she watched them. 
She could see Dr. Heriot was perplexed as well as pained by the 
girl’s fitful mood, though he bore it with his usual gentleness. 
After her childish repulse he had been a little silent, but no one 
but Mildred had noticed it. 

The others were talking merrily among themselves. Olive 
and Mr. Marsden were discussing the merits and demerits of 
various Christian names which according to their ideas were 
more or less euphonious. The subject seemed to interest Dr. 
Heriot, and during a pause he turned to Polly, and said, in a 
half-laughing, half-serious t<^e — 

‘ Polly, when we are married, do you always mean to call me 
Dr. Heriot?’ 

For a moment she looked up at him with almost a scared 
expression. ‘ Yes, always,’ she returned at last, very quietly. 

‘ But why so, my child,’ he replied, gravely, amusing himself 
at her expense, ‘ when J ohn Heriot is my name ? ’ 

‘ Because — because — oh, I don’t know,’ was the somewhat 
distressed answer. ‘ Heriot is very pretty, but John — only Aunt 
Milly likes John ; she says it is beautiful — her favourite name.’ 

It was only one of Polly’s random speeches, and at any other 
time would have caused Mildred little embarrassment ; but anxious, 
jaded, and weary as she was, her feelings were not so well under 
control, and as Dr. Herioi, raised his eyes with a pleased expres- 
sion as though to hear it corroborated by her own lips, a burning 
blush, that seemed to scorch her, suddenly rose to her face, 

‘ Polly, how can you be so foolish ? ’ she began, with a trace 
of real annoyance in her clear tones ; but then she stopped, and 
corrected herself with quiet good sense. ‘ I believe, after all, it 
is my favourite name. You know it belonged to the beloved 
disciple.’ 

‘Thank you,’ was Dr. Heriot’s low reply, aiid the subject 
dropped ; but Mildred, sick at heart, wondered if her irritability 
had been noticed. The pain of that dreadful blush seemed to 
scorch her still. What would he think of her ? 

Her fears were not quite groundless. Dr. Heriot had 
noticed her sudden embaiTassment, and had quickly changed 
the subject ; but more than once that night he went over the 
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brief conversation, and questioned Mmself as to the meaning of 
that strange sudden flush on Mildred Lambert's face. 

Most of the party were growing weary^ of their enforced 
stay, when Richard at last made his appearance in the glen. 
The moon had risen, the heavy autumnal damps had already 
saturated the place, the gipsy fire had burnt down to its last 
ember, and Etta sat shivering beside it in her red cloak. 

Richard's apologies were ample and sounded sincere, but he 
offered no explanation of his strange desertion. The wagonette 
was waiting, he said, and they had better lose no time in pack- 
ing lip. He thought even Polly must have had enough of her 
beloved cotton-mill. 

Polly made no answer; with Richard's reappearance her 
forced spirits seemed to collapse ; she stood by listlessly while 
the others lifted the hampers and wraps; when the little 
cavalcade started she followed wit^^ a step so slow and flagging 
that Dr. Heriot paused more than once. 

‘ Oh, Heartsease, how tired you are ! ' he said, pityingly, 
* and I have not a hand to give you. Wrap yourself in my 
plaid, darling. I have seen you shiver more than once.' But 
she shook her head, and the plaid still trailed from her arm 
over the dewy grass. 

But Mildred noticed one thing. She saw, when the wagon- 
ette had started along the dark country road, that Dr. Heriot 
had taken the plaid and wrapped it round the weary girl ; but 
she saw something else — she saw Polly steal timidly closer to 
the side of her betrothed husband, saw the kind arm open to 
receive her, and the little pale face suddenly lay itself down on 
it with a look of weariness and grief that went to her heart 
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‘IS THAT LETTER FOR ME, AUNT MILLY T 

‘ When dark days have come, and friendship 
Worthless seemed, and life in vain, 

That bright friendly smile has sent me 
Boldly to my task again ; 

It has smiled on my successes. 

Raised me wl^m my hopes were low, 

And by turns has looked upon me 
With all the loving eyes I know/ 

Adelaide Anne Proctor. 

There was a long troubled talk between Mildred and Eichard 
that night Eichard, who had borne his own disappointment 
so bravely, seemed utterly downcast on his brother’s account. 

‘I would rather have had this happen to any of us but 
Eoy,’ he said, walking up and down Mildred’s room that night 

‘ Hush, Eichard, she will hear us/ returned Mildred, 
anxiously; and then he came and rested his elbow on the 
sill beside her, and they talked in a low subdued key, looking 
over the shadowy fells '^nd the broad level of moonlight that 
lay beneath them. 

‘You do not know Eoy as well as I do. I believe he is 
physically as well as morally unfit to cope with a great sorrow ; 
where other men fight, he succumbs too readily.’ 

‘You have your trouble too. Cardie; he should remember 
that’ 

‘ I have not lost hope, Aunt Milly,’ he returned, gravely. 
‘ I am happier than Eex — far happier ; for it is no wrong for 
me to love Ethel. I have a right to love her, so long as no 
one f else wins her. Eoy will have it Polly has jilted him for 
Heriot’ 

‘Jilted him ! that child !’ 

‘ Yes, he maintains that she loves him best, only that she is 
unconscious of her own feelings. He declares that to his belief 
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she has never really given her heart to Heriot. I am afraid he 
is right in declaring the whole thing has been patched np too 
hastily. It has always seemed to me as though Polly were too 
young to know her own mind.* 

* Some girls are married at eighteen.* 

‘Yes, but not Polly; look what a child she is, and how 
quiet a life she has led for the last three years ; she has seen 
no one but ourselves, Marsden, and Heriot ; do you know, 
gentle as he is, she seems half afraid of him.* 

‘ That is only natural in her position.* 

‘ You think it does not augur want of love ? Well, you may 
be right ; I only profess to understand one girl,* — ^with a sigh 
— ‘ and I can read her like a book ; but Koy, Aunt Milly — 
what must we do about Hoy ? * 

Mildred shook her head dejectedly. 

‘ He must not come here under the circumstances, it would 
not be possible or right ; he has dom mischief enough already.* 
‘Surely he did not betray himself?* in Richard’s sternest 
voice ; ‘ he assured me over and over again that he had not said 
a word which Dr. Heriot might not hear.* 

‘ No ; he commanded himself wonderfully ; he only forgot 
himself once, and then, poor lad, he recollected himself in time, 
— ^but she must have noticed how badly it went with him — 
there was heart-break in his face.* 

‘ I had sad work with him for the first two miles,* returned 
Richard. ‘ I was half afraid of leaving him at all, he looked 
and spoke so wildly, only my threat of telling my father 
brought him to reason ; he begged — he implored me to keep 
his secret, and that no one but you and I should ever know of 
his madness.* * 

‘There would be nothing gained by telling my brother,* 
returned Mildred. 

* Certainly not ; it would be perfectly useless, and fret him 
beyond measure ; he would take Roy’s trouble to heart, and 
have no pleasure in anything. How thankful I am, Aunt 
Milly, that I have already jdanned my London journey for the 
day after to-morrow.* 

‘ Yes, indeed, I shall feel easier when he is under your care.* 
‘ 1 must invent some excuse for being absent most of thaday 
to-morrow ; I cannot bear to think of him shut up in that 
wretched inn, and unable to stir out for fear of being recognised. 
He was very lame, I remember ; I must find out if he has 
really injured his foot,’ 
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‘ Do you think I might go with you, Cardie ? * for Mildred 
was secretly yearning to comfort her boy, but Kichard instantly 
put a veto on her proposal, 

‘ It would not be safe, Aunt Milly ; it will excite less ques- 
tioning if I go alone ; you must be content to trust him to me. 
I will bring you a faithful report to-morrow evening ; ’ and as 
Mildred saw the wisdom of the reasoning she resolved to abide 
by it. t 

But she passed a miserable night Koy^s haggard face and 
fierce reckless sjieeches haunted her. She dreaded to think of 
the time when Richard would be obliged to return to Oxford, 
and leave Roy to battle alone with his misery. She wondered 
what Richard would think if she were to propose going up to 
liiin for a month or two ; she was becoming conscious herself of 
a need of change, — a growing irritability of the nerves chafed 
her calm spirit, daily suffering and suppression were wearing 
the brave heart sadly. Mifdred, who ailed nothing ordinarily, 
had secret attacks of palpitation and faintness, which would 
have caused alarm if any one had guessed it, but she kept her 
own counsel. 

Once, indeed, Dr. Heriot had questioned her. ‘You do not 
look as well as you used, Miss Lambert ; but I suppose I am 
not to be consulted ? ’ and Mildred had shaken her head laugh- 
ingly. But here was work for the ministering woman — to 
forget her own strange sorrow in caring for another ; — Roy 
needed her more than any one ; Olive could be safely left in 
charge of the others. Mildred fell asleej) at last planning long 
winter evenings in the young artist’s studio. 

The next day seemed more than usually long. Polly, who 
looked as though she had not slept all night, spent her time in 
listlessly wandering about the house and garden, much to Olive’s 
mild wonder. 

‘ I do wish you would get something to do, Polly,* she said 
more than once, looking up from her writing-table at the sound 
of the tapping heels ; ‘ you have not practised those pieces Dr. 
John ordered from London.* 

‘ Olive is right ; you should try and occupy yourself, my 
dear,* observed Mildred, looking up from her marking ; piles of 
sockf^ lay neatly beside her, Mr. Lambert’s half-stitched wrist- 
band was in her lap. She looked with soft reproving eyes at 
poor restless Polly, her heart all the time very full of pity. 

‘How can you ask me to play?* returned Polly, in a resent- 
ful tone. Play when Roy was ill or in some dreadful trouble — 
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was that their love for him ? When Mildred next looked up 
the girl was no longer standing watching her with sad eyes ; 
across the heck, through the trees, she could see the shimmer of 
a blue dress ; a forlorn young figure strolled aimlessly down 
the field path and paused by the weir. Of what was she think- 
ing? Were her thoughts at all near the truth — ‘Don’t forget 
me ; think of your old friend Eoy ! ’ — were those words, said in 
the saddest voice she had ever heard, still ringing in her ears. 

It was late in the evening when Kichard returned, and he 
beckoned Mildred softly out of the room. Polly, who was sit- 
ting beside Dr. Heriot, followed them with wistful eyes, but 
neither of them noticed her, 

Kichard gave a very unsatisfactory report. He found Roy 
looking ill in body as well as in mind, and suffering great pain 
from his foot, which was severely contused, though he obstfhately 
refused to believe anything was really the matter, and had 
firmly declared his intention of accompanying his brother to 
London. His excitement had quite subsided, but the consequent 
depression was very great. Richard believed he had not slept, 
from the pain of his foot and mental worry, and being so near 
home only made his desolation harder to bear. 

He had pencilled a little line to Polly, which he had begged 
Richard to bring with his love, and at the same time declared 
he would never see her again when she was once Dr. Heriot’s 
wife ; and, when Richard had remonstrated against the weak- 
ness and moral cowardice of adopting such a line of action, had 
flamed up into his old fierceness ; she had made him an exile 
from his home and all that he loved, he had no heart now for 
his profession, he knew his very ^and had lost its cunning ; but 
not for that could he love her the less or wish her ill. ‘ She is 
Polly after all,’ he had finished piteously, ‘ the only girl I ever 
loved or cared to love, and now she is going near to spoil my 
whole life ! ’ 

‘ It was useless to argue with him,’ Richard said ; ‘ every- 
thing like advice seemed to irritate him, and no amount of sym- 
pathy could lull the intolerable pain ; he found it answer better 
to remain silent and let him talk out his trouble, without trying 
to stem the bitter current.’ It went to Mildred’s heart to hear 
how the poor lad at the last had broken down utterly at bidding 
his brother good-bye. 

‘ Don’t leave me, Dick ; I am not fit to be left,’ he had said ; 
mA then he had thrown himself down on the miserable cottch, 
and had hidden his face in his arms. 
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‘ And the note, Richard ? * 

‘ Here it is ; he said yon might read it, that there was not a 
word in it that the whole world might not see — she could show 
it to Heriot if she liked/ 

‘All the same, I wish he had not written it,* returned 
Mildred, doubtfully, as she unfolded the slip of paper, 

* Dear Polly,* it began, ‘ I fear you must have thought me 
very s^ange and unkind last evening — your reproachful eyes 
are haunting me now. I cannot bear you to misunderstand me. 
“ No one shall come between us.** Ah, I remember you said 
that ; it was so like you, dear — so like my Polly I Now you 
must try not to think hardly of me — a great trouble has befallen 
me, as Aunt Milly and Richard know, and I must go away to 
bear it ; no one can help me to bear it ; your little fingers can- 
not lighten it, Polly — your sympathy could not avail me ; it is 
my own burden, and I must bear it alone. You must not fret 
if we do not meet for soifte time — ^it is better so, far better. I 
have my work ; and, dear, I pray that you may be very happy 
with the man you love (if he be the one you love, Polly).* 

‘ Oh, Richard, he ought not to have said that 1 * 

* She will not understand ; go on. Aunt Milly.* 

‘ But there can be no doubt of that, he is a good man, almost 
worthy of my Polly ; but I must not say that any longer, for 
you are Heriot*s Polly now, are you not \ but whose ever you 
are, God bless you, dear, — Roy.* 

Mildred folded the letter sadly. 

‘ He has betrayed himself in every line,* she said, slowly and 
thoughtfully. ‘ Richard, it will break my heart to do it, but I 
think Polly ought not to see this ; we must keep it from her, 
and one day we must tell Roy.’ 

* I was afraid you might say so, but if you knew How he 
pleaded that this might be given to her ; he seemed to think 
it would hinder her fretting. “She cares for me more than any 
of you know — more than she knows herself,* he said, as he 
urged me to take it.** 

‘ What must we do ? It will set her thinking. No, Richard, 
it is too venturesome an experiment/. 

But Mildred’s wise precautions were doomed to be frustrated, 
for at that moment Polly quietly opened the door and confronted 
them. 

The two conspirators moved apart somewhat guiltily. 

‘ Am I interrupting you ? I knocked, but no one answered. 
Aunt MiUy looks disconcerted,* said Polly, eyeing them both 
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with keen inquisitive glance. ‘ I — T only wanted to know if 

Eichard has brought me a message or note from Roy ? * 

Richard hesitated and looked at Mildred. This business was 
making him anxious ; he would fain wash his hands of it. 

‘ Why do you not answer ? * continued the girl, palpitating a 
little. ‘Is that letter for me, Aunt Milly?’ and as Mildred 
reluctantly handed it to her, a reproachful colour overspread 
Polly^s face. 

‘ Were you keeping this from me ? I thought people’s letters 
were sacred property/ continued the little lady, proudly. ‘ I 
did not think you could do such a thing, Aunt Milly.* 

‘ Dear Polly 1 ’ remonstrated Richard ; but Mildred interposed 
with quiet dignity — 

‘Polly should be just, even though she is unhappy. Roy 
wished me to read his letter, and I have done so.’ ^ 

‘ Forgive me ! ’ returned Polly, almost melting into tears, 
‘ I know I ought not to have spoken feo, but it has been such a 
miserable day,’ and she leant against Mildred as she read the 
note. 

She read it once — twice — without comment, and then her 
features began to work. 

‘ Dear Aunt Milly, how unhappy he is — he — Roy ; he can- 
not have done anything wrong ? ’ 

‘ No, no, my precious ; of course not ! ’ 

‘ Then why must we not help him to bear it ? ’ 

‘ We can pray for him, Polly.’ 

‘Yes, yes, but I cannot understand it/ piteously. ‘I have 
always been Roy’s friend — always, and now he has made Richard 
and youThiis confidants.’ 

‘ We are older and wiser, you see,’ began Richard, with glib 
hypocrisy, which did not become him. 

Polly stamped her little foot with impatience. 

‘ Don’t, Richard. I will not have you talk to me as though 
1 were a child. I have a right to know this ; you are all 
treating me badly. Roy would have told me, I know he would, 
if Aunt Milly had not come between us ! ’ and she darted a 
quick reproachful look at Mildred. 

‘ It is Polly who is hard on us, I think/ returned Mildred, 
putting her arm gently round the excited girl ; and at the fond 
tone Polly’s brief wrath evaporated. 

^ I cannot help it,’ she returned, hiding her face on Mildred’s 
shoulder ; * it is aU so wretched, everything is spoiled. Roy is 
not f leased that I am going to be married, be seems angry — put 
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out about it ; it is not that — it cannot be that that is the matter 
with him 1 Why do you not answer ? ' she continued, im- 
patiently, looking at them both with wide-open innocent eyes. 

‘ Roy cannot be jealous 1 * 

Mildred would have given worlds to have been able to 
answer No, but, unused to evasion of any kind, the prudent 
lalsehood died a natural death upon her lips. 

‘ My dear Polly, what makes you so fanciful ? ’ she began 
with difficulty ; but it was enough, — Mildred’s face could not. 
deceive, and that moment’s hesitating silence revealed the truth 
to the startled girl ; her faithful friend was hurt, jealous. 

‘ You see yourself that Rex wants you to be happy,’ continued 
Mildred, somewhat inconsequently. 

‘ I shall be happy if he be so — not unless,’ replied the girl, 
a litiie sadly. 

Her pretty pink colour had faded, her hands dropped from 
Mildred’s shoulder ; she oLood for a long time quiet with her 
lips apart, her young head drooping almost to her breast. 

‘ Shall you answer his letter, Polly ? ’ asked Richard at last, 
trying to rouse her. 

‘ Yes — no,’ she faltered, turning very pale. ‘ Give my love 
to him, Richard — my dear love. I — I will write presently,’ 
and so saying, she slowly and dejectedly left the room. 

‘ Aunt Milly, do you think she guesses ? ’ whispered Richard, 
when she had gone. 

‘ Heaven only knows, Richard ! This is a wretched business ; 
there seems nothing but trouble everywhere,’ and Mildred almost 
wrung her hands. Richard thought he had never seen her so 
agitated — ^so unlike herj If. 

The days and weeks that followed tried Mildred sorely; 
heavy autumnal rains had set in ; wet grass, dripping foliage, 
heaps of rotting leaves saturated with moisture, met her eyes 
daily. A sunless, lurid atmosphere surrounded everything ; by 
and by the rain ceased, and a merciless wind drove across the fells, 
drying up the soddened pools, whirling the last red leaves from 
the bare stems, and threatening to beat in the vicarage windows. 

A terrible scarping wind, whose very breath was bitterness 
to flesh and blood, blatant and unresting, filled the valley with 
a strange voice and life. 

The river was full to the brim now ; the brown water that 
rushed below the terrace carried away sticks and branches, and 
light eddying leaves ; great fires roared up the vicarage 
chimneys, while the girls sat and shivered beside them. 1 
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Those nights were terrible to Mildred — the wild stir and 
tumult, the fury of the great rushing wind, fevered her blood 
with strange excitement, and drove sleep from her pillow, or, 
when weariness overcame her, haunted her brain with painful 
imagea 

Never had the tranquil soul so lacked tranquillity, never 
had daily life, never had the many-folded hours, held such 
torture for her. 

‘ T must have change, or I shall be ill,’ she thought, as she 
contemplated her wan and bloodless exterior morning after 
morning. ‘Anything but that — anything but having him 
pitying me.’ 

Relief by his hand might be sweet indeed ; but a doubt of 
her own power of self-control, should weakness seize upon her, 
oppressed her like a nightmare, and the longing to escape from 
her daily ordeal of suffering amounted to actual agony. 

Morning after morning she opent 1 Richard’s letters, in the 
hope that her proposal had been accepted, but each morning 
some new delay or object fretted her. 

Richard had remained in London up to the last possible 
moment. Roy’s injured foot had rendered him dependent on 
his brother’s nursing ; his obstinacy had led to a great deal of 
unnecessary delay and suffering ; wakeful and harassed nights 
had undermined his strength, and made him so nervous and 
irritable by day, that only patience and firm management could 
effect any improvement ; he was so recklesss that it required 
coaxing to induce him to take the proper remedies, or to exert 
himself in the least ; he had not yet roused himself, or resumed 
his painting, and all remonstrances were at present unavailing. 

Mildred sighed over tliis fresh evidence of Roy’s weakness 
and instability of purpose, and then she remembered that he' 
was suffering, perhaps ill. No one knew better than herself 
the paralysing effects on will and brain caused by anxiety and 
want of sleep ; some stimulus, stronger than she or Richard 
could administer, was needful to rouse Roy’s dormant energies. 

Help came when they had least looked for it. 

‘Is Roy painting anything now?’ asked Polly suddenly, 
one day, when she was alone with Mildred. ^ 

[Mildred was writing to Richard ; his last letter lay open 
beside her on the table. Polly had glanced at it once or twice, 
but she had not questioned Mildred concerning its contents, 
Polly had fallen into very quiet ways lately ; the pretty pink 
colour had never returned to her face, the light footstep was 
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slower now, the merry laugh was less often heard, a sweet 
wistful smile had replaced it; she was still the same busy 
active Polly, gentle and affectionate, as of old, but some change, 
subtle yet undefinable, had passed over the girl. Dr. Heriot 
liked the difference, even though he marvelled at it. ‘ Polly is 
looking quite the woman,’ he w-ould say presently, Mildred 
paused, a little startled over Polly’s abrupt question.] 

‘ Eighard does not say ; it is not in his letter, my dear,’ she 
stammered. 

‘Not in this one, perliai)s, but in his last,’ persisted Polly. 

‘ Try to remember, Aunt Milly ; how does Eichard say that 
Ilex occupies himself ? ’ 

‘ I am afraid he is very idle,’ returned Mildred, reluctantly. 

Polly coloured, and looked distressed. ^ 

‘ But his foot is better ; he is able to stand, is he not V 

‘ I believe so. Eichard certainly said as much as that.’ 

‘ Then it is very wrongs for him to be losing time like this ; 
he will not have his picture in the Academy after all. Some 
one ought to write and remind him,’ faltered Polly, with a 
little heat. 

‘ I have done so more than once, and Eichard is {(fr ever 
lecturing. Boy is terribly desultory, I am afraid.’ 

‘Indeed you are wrong, Aunt Milly,’ persisted the girl 
earnestly. ‘Boy loves his work — dearly — dearly — it is only 
his foot, and — ’ she broke down, recovered herself, and hurried 
on — 

‘ I think it would be a good thing if Dad Fabian were to go 
and talk to him. I will write to him — yes, and I wQl write 
to Boy.’ 

Mildred did not venture to dissuade her ; she had a notion 
that perhaps Polly’s persuasion might be more efficacious than 
Bichard’s arguments. She took it quite as a matter of course, 
when, half an hour later, Polly laid the little note down beside 
her. 

‘There, you may read it,’ she said, hurriedly. ‘Let it go 
in Bichard’s letter ; he may read it too, if he likes. ’ 

It was very short, and covered the tiniest sheet of note- 
paper ; the pretty handwriting was not quite so steady as 
usual. 

My dearest brother Boy,’ it began — ^never had she called 
him that before — ‘ I have never written to thank you for your 
note. It was a dear, kind note, and I love you for writing it ; 
do not be afraid of my misunderstanding or thinking you 
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unkind ; you could not be that to any one. I am so thankful 
your poor foot is better ,* it has been terrible to think of your 
suffering all this time. I am so afraid it must have interfered 
with your painting, and that you have not got on well with the 
picture you began when you were here. Roy, dear, you must 
promise to work at it harder than ever, and as soon as you are 
able. I am sure it will be the best picture you have ever done, 
and I have set my heart on seeing it in the Academy next year ; 
but unless you work your hardest, there will be no clumce of 
that. I have asked Dad Fabian to come and lecture you. 
You and he must have one of your clever art-talks, and then 
you must get out your palette and brushes, and set to work on 
that pretty little girl’s red cloak. 

‘Do, Boy — do, my dear brother. Your loving friend, PoLiaY. 

‘ Be kind to Dad Fabian. Make much of the dear old man. 
Remember he is Polly’s friend.’ 

It was the morning after the receipt of this letter, so Richard 
informed Mildred, that Roy crept languidly from the sofa, where 
he spent most of his days, and sat for a long time fixedly regard- 
ing the unfinished canvas before him. 

Richard made no obsiirvation, and shortly left the room. 
When he returned an hour afterwards, Roy was working at a 
child’s drapery, with compressed lips and frowning brow. 

lie tossed back his fair hair with the old irritable movement 
as his brother smiled approval. 

‘Well done, Roy; there is nothing like making a beginning 
after all.’ 

‘ I hate it as much as ever,’ was the sullen answer. ‘ I am 
only doing it because — she told me — and I don’t mean to dis- 
appoint her. I am her slave ; she might put her pretty foot 
on my neck if she liked. Ah, Polly, Polly, what a poor fool 
you have made of me.’ And Roy put his head on the easel, 
and fairly groaned. 

But there was no shirking labour after that. Roy spent 
long moody hours over his work, while Richard sat by with his 
books. An almost unbroken silence prevailed in the young 
artist’s studio. ‘The sweet whistler’ in Dr. Heriot’s little glass- 
house no longer existed; a half-stifled sigh, or an ejaculation of 
impatience, only reached Richard’s ears from time to time ; but 
Roy seemed to have no heart for conversation, — nothing 
interested him, his attention flagged after the first few minutes. 

Richard was obliged to go back to Oxford at the beginning 
of the term ; but Dad Fabian took his place. Mildred learnt 
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to her dismay that the oh I man was located at the cottage, at 
Roy’s own wish, and was likely to remain for some weeks. 
How Mildred’s heart sank at the news ; her plan had fallen to 
the ground ; the change and quiet for which she was pining 
were indefinitely postponed. 

No one hut Dr. Heriot guessed how Mildred’s strength was 
failing , hut his well-meant inquiries were evidently so unpalat- 
able that he forbore to press them. Only once or twice he 
hinted to Mr. Lambert that he thought his sister was looking 
less strong than usual, and wanted change of air. 

‘ Ileriot tells me that you arc not looking well — that you 
want a change, Mildred,’ her brother said to her one day, and, 
to his surprise, she looked annoyed, and answered more hastily 
than her wont — 

‘ There is nothing the matter with mo, at least nothing of 
consequence. I am not one of those who are always fancying 
themselves ill.’ ^ 

‘ But you are thinner. Yes, I am sure he is right ; you are 
thinner, Mildred.’ 

‘ What nonsense, Arnold ; he has put that in your head. 
By and by I shall be glad of a little change, I daresay. Wlien 
Mr. Fabian leaves Roy, I mean to take his place.’ 

‘A good idea,’ responded Mr. Lambert, warmly ; ‘it will be 
a treat for Rex, and will do you good at the same time. I was 
thinking of running up myself after Christinas. One sees so 
little of the boy, and his hitters are so short and unsatisfactory ; 
he seems a little dull, I fancy.’ 

‘ Mr. Fabian will cheer him up,’ replied Mildred, evasively. 
She was thankful when her brother went hack to his study. 
She felt more than usually oppressed and languid that day, though 
she would not own it to herself ; her wmrk wearied her, and the 
least effort to talk jarred the edge of her nerves. 

‘ How dreadful it is to feel so irritable and cross, as I have 
done lately,’ she thought. ‘ Perhaps after all he is right, and I 
am not so strong as usual ; hut 1 cannot have them all fancying 
rao ill. The bare idea is intolerable. If I am going to be ill, 
I hope I may know it, tliat I may g 't away somewhere, where 
his kindness will not kill me.’ 

She shivered here, partly from the thought, and partly from 
the opening of the door. A keen wind wdiistled through the 
passage, a n;sh of cold air followed Polly as she entered. Dr. 
Heriot was with her. 

His cordial greeting was as hearty as ever. 

21 
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* All alone, and in the dark, and. positively doing nothing ; 
how unlike Aunt Milly,’ he said, in his cheerful quizzical 
voice ; and kneeling down on the rug, he stirred tlie tire, and 
threw on another log, rousing a tiame that lighted up the old 
china and played on tlie ebony chairs and cabinet 

The shadows liad all fled now, the firelight gleamed warmly 
on the couch, wliere Mildred was sitting in her blue dress, and 
on Dr. Heriots dark face as he threw himself dowii' in the 
easy-chair that, as lie said, looked so inviting. 

‘ Polly is tired, and so am I. We have been having an 
argumtmt that lasted us all the way from Appleby.* And be 
leant l)ack bis be^id on the cushions, and looked up lazily at 
I*olly as she stood beside liiin in her soft furs, swinging her 
liat in h(*r hand and gazing into the fire. ‘ Polly, do be 
reasonable and sit down ! he exclaimed, coaxingly. 

‘ I cannot, I sliall be late for tea ; I — I — do not wish to 
say anything more about it,* she jjanltd, somewhat unsteadily. 

‘Nay, Heartsease,* be returned, gravely, ‘this is hardly 
using me 'well ; let us refer the case to Annt Milly. This 
naughty child,* he continued, imprisoning her hand, as she 
still sto(jd beside him — and Mildred noticed now that she 
seemed to lean against the chair for support — ‘this naughty 
Polly of ours is giving me trouble ; she wdll have it she is too 
young to be married.* 

Mildred j^ut her hand sndd(‘nly to her heart ; a troublesome 
palpitation oj)pressed her breathing. Polly hung her head, 
and then a sudden resolution seized her. 

‘Let me go to Aunt Milly. I want to speak to her,* she 
said, wrenching herself gently from his hold ; and as he set her 
free, she dropped on the rug at Mildred*8 side. 

‘ You must not come to me to help you, Polly,* said Mildred, 
with a faint smile ; ‘ you must be guided in this by Dr. HerioPs 
wishes.* 

‘ Ah, I knew you would be on my side, Miss Lambert ; but 
you have no idea how obstinate she is. She declares that 
nothing will induce her to marry until her nineteenth birthday.* 

‘ A whole year ! * repented Mildred, in surprise. She felt 
like a prisoner, to whom the bitterness of death was past, 
exposed to the torturing suspense of a long reprieve. 

‘ Oh, Aunt Milly, ask him not to press me,* pleaded the 
girl ; ‘he is so good and patient in everything else, but he will 
not listen to me in this ; he wants me to go home to him now, 
this Christmas.* 
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‘ Why should we waH % ’ replied Dr, Heriot, with an 
unusual touch of bitterness in his Toice. ‘ I shall never grow 
younger ; my home is solitary enough, Heaven knows ; and in 
spite of all my kind friends here, I have to endure many lonely 
hours. Polly, if you loved me, 1 think you would hardly refuse.’ 

‘ He says right,’ whispered Mildred, laying her cold hand on 
the girl’s head. ‘ It is your duty ; he has need of you.’ 

‘ I c.mnot,’ replied Polly, in a choked voice ; but as she saw 
the cloud over her lover’s brow, she came again to his side, and 
knelt down beside him. 

‘ T did not mean to grieve you, dear ; but you will wait, 
will you not ? ’ 

‘ For what reason, Polly ? ’ in a sterner voice than she had 
ever hoard from him befora 

‘For many reasons; because — because — ’ she hesitated, ‘1 
am young, and want to grow older and wiser for your sake ; 
because — ’ and now a low^ob interrupted her words, ‘though 
I love you — dearly — ah, so dearly — I want to love you more, 
as I know I shall every day. You must not be angiy with me 
if I try your patience a little.’ 

‘I am not angry,’ he repeated, slowly, ‘but your manner 
troubles me. Are yoti sure you do not lepent our engagement 
— that you love me, Polly ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes ; please do not say such things,’ clinging to him, 
and crying as though her heart would broiik. 

They had almost forgotten Mildred, shrinking back in the 
corner of her couch. 

‘ Hush 1 Heartsease, my darling — ^luish ! you distress me,’ 
soothing her with the - tmost tenderness. ‘ We will talk of 
this again ; you shall not be hampered or vexed by me. I am 
not so selfish as that, Polly.’ 

‘No, you are goodness itself,’ she replied, remorsefully ; and 
now she kissed his hand — oh, so gratefully. ‘But you must 
never say that again — ^never — ^never.’ 

‘Whatr 

‘ That I do not love you ; it is not the truth ; it cannot be, 
you know. You do not think it?’ l:>oking up fearfully into 
his face. 

‘I think you love me a little,’ ho answered, lightly — too 
lightly, Mildred thought, for the gloomy look had not passed 
away from his eyes. 

‘ He is disappointed ; he thinks as I do, that perfect love 
ought to cast out fear,’ she said to herself. 
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But whatever were his thoughts, 'he did not give utterance 
to them, hut only seemed bent on soothing Polly’s agitation. 
When he had succeeded, he sent her away, to get rid of all 
traces of tears, as he said, but as tlie door closed on her, Mildred 
noticed a weary look crossed his face. 

How her heart yearned to comfort him ! 

‘ Eight or wrong, I suppose I must abide by her decision,* 
he said at last, speaking more to himself than to her.^ That 
roused her. 

‘I do not think so,* she returned, speaking with her old 
energy. ‘Give her a little time to get used to tlie idea, and 
then speak to her again. The thought of Christinas has 
startled her. Perliaps Eirister would frighten her less.* 

‘ That is just it. Why should it frighten her ? * he returned, 
doubtfully. ‘ She has known me now for tliree years. I am 
no stranger to her ; she lias always ^been fond of me ; she has 
told me so over and over again. Nd,^ he continued, decidedly, 
‘ I will not press her to come till she wishes it. I am no boy 
that cjinnot bear a disappointment. I ought to be used to 
loneliness by this time/ 

‘ No, no ; she shall not treat you so, Dr. ITciriot. I will not 
have it. I — some one will prevent it ; you shall not be left 
lonely for another year — you, so good and so unselfish.* But 
here Mildred’s excitement failed ; a curious numb feeling crept 
over her ; she fancied she saw a surprised look on Dr. Heriot’s 
face, that he uttered an exclamation of concern, and then she 
knew no more. 
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* The great and terrible Land 
Of wilderness and drought 
Julies ill the sliadows behind mo — 

For the Lord hath brought me out. 

‘ The great and terrible river 
1 stood that ivjght to view 
lues in tlie shadows before me — 

But the Lord will bear me through.’ — Poems nv R. M. 

MibDiiED felt a little giddy and confused when she opened her 
eyes. 

‘Is anything the matter? I suppose I have been a little 
faint ; hut it is nothing/ she said, feebly. Her liead was on a 
soft pillow ; her face was wet with cold, fragrant waters ; Polly 
was hanging over her with a distressed cxjiression ; Dr. Heriot’s 
hand was on her wrist. 

‘ Hush, you must not talk,^ he said, with a grave, professional 
air, ‘and you must drink this,’ so authoritatively that Mildred 
could not choose hut t( obey. ‘ It is nothing of consequence,* 
he continued, noticing an anxious look on her face ; ‘the room 
was hot, and our talk wearied you. I noticed you were very 
pale when we came in.’ And Mildred felt relieved, and asked 
no moi*e questions. 

Slie was very thankful for the kindness that shielded her 
from all questioning and comment. When Dr. Heriot had 
watched the reviving effects of the cordial, and had satisfied 
liimself that there would be no roiiirn of the faintness, he quietly 
hut perenqitorily desired that Polly should leave her. ‘You 
would like to be perfectly alone for a little while, would you 
not?’ he said, as he adjusted the rug over her feet and placed 
the screen between her and the firelight, and Mildred thanked 
him with a grateful glance. How could he guess that silence 
was what her exhausted nerves craved more than anything ? 
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But Dr. Heriot was not so imi)ervious as lie seemed. 
He was aware that some nervous malady, caused by secret 
” anxiety or hidden care, was wasting Mildred’s fine constitution. 
The dilated pujDils of the eyes, the repressed irritability of 
manner, the quick change of colour, with other signs of inenbil 
disturbance, had long ago attracted his professional notice, and 
he had racked his brains to discover the cause. 

‘ She has over-exerted herself, or else she has some trouble,’ 
he said to himself that night, as he sat beside his solitary lire. 
She had crept away to her own room during the interval of 
peace that had been allowed her, and he had not suffered them 
to disturb her. ‘ I will come and see her to-morrow,’ be had 
said to Olive ; ‘ let her be kept perfectly cpiiet until then ; ’ and 
Olive, who knew from experience the soothing effects of his pre- 
scription, mounted guard herself over Mildred’s room, and forbade 
Polly or Chriss to enter. 

Dr. Heriot bad plenty of food for' iieditation tljat night. In 
spite of his acquiescence in Polly’s decision, he felt chilled and 
saclden(‘d by the girl’s persistence. 

For the first time he gravely asked himself, Had he made a 
mistake ? Was she too young to understand his need of sym- 
pathy ? Would it come to this, that after all she would dis- 
appoint him ? As lie looked round the empty room a strange 
hitterncss came over him. 

‘And it is to this loneliness that she will doom me for 
another year,’ he said, and there was a heavy cloud on his brow 
as be said it. ‘ If slie really loved me, would slie abandon me 
to another twelvemontli of miserable retrospection, with only 
Margaret’s dead face to haunt me with its strange beauty ? ’ 
But even as the thought passed through him came the remem- 
brance of those clinging arms and the dark eyes shining through 
their tears. 

‘ I love you dearly — dearly — but I want to love you more.^ 

‘ Oh, Heartsease,’ he groaned, ‘ I fear that the mistake is mine, 
and that I have not yet won the whole of your innocent heart. 
I have tixken it too luuc.h as a matter of course. Perhaps I have 
not wooed you so earnesljly as I should have wooed an older 
woman, and yet I hardly think 1 liave failed in either devotion 
or reverence. Ah,’ he continued, with an involuntary sigh, 
‘what right have I to complain if she withhold her fresh young 
love — am I giving her all that is in me to give?’ But liere he 
fitopi>ed, as thougli the reflection pained him. 

He remembered with what sympatliy Mildied had advocated 
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his cause. She had looked excited — almost indignant — as Polly- 
had uttered her piteous protest for time. Had her clear eyes 
noticed any signs of vacillation or reluctance? Could he speak 
to her on the subject? Would she answer him frankly ? And 
then, for the first time, he felt as though he could not so speak 
to her. 

^ Every one takes their troubles to her, but she shall not be* 
harassed by me/ he thoiight. ‘ She is sinking now under the 
burdens which most likely other people have laid upon her. 
I will not add to their weiglit.’ And a strange pity and longing 
seized him to know what ailed the generous creature, who never 
thought of luiiself, but of others. 

Mildred felt as tliongh some ordeal awaited her when she 
woke the next morniiig. She looked so ill and weak that Olive 
was in despair when she insisted on rising and dressing herself. 

‘ It. will bring on the laintness again to a certainty,’ she said, in 
a tune of unusual renions^|ance ; but Mildi^ed was determined. 

But slie was glad of Olive’s assistance before she had finished, 
and the toilet was made very slowly and wearily. At the 
(Irawing-rooin door Dr. lleriot met her with a reproachful face ; 
he looked a little displeased. 

‘ So you have cast my prescription to the wind/ he said, drily, 
^and are determined not to own yourself ill.’ But Mildred 
colounHl so painfully that he cut short his lecture and assisted 
her to the couch in silence. 

‘There you may stoj) for the next tw'o or three days,’ he con- 
tinued, somewhat grimly. ‘ jVfr. Lambert has desired me to 
look after you, and I shall take good care* that you do not dis- 
obey my orders again. I have made Olive head nurse, and 
woe be to lier if there be a single infringement of my rules.’ 

Mildred looked up at bim timidly. He bad been so gcmtle 
with her the preceding evening that this change of manner dis- 
turbed her. This was not his usual professional gravity ; on 
such occasions he had ever been kindness itself. He must be 
put out — annoyed — the idea w^as absurd, but could she have 
displofised him ? She was too weak to bear the doubt. 

‘Have I vexed you. Dr. lleriot, by coining dowm?’ she 
asked, gently. ‘ I should be worse if I fancied myself ill. I — 
I have had these attacks before ; they are nothing.* 

‘ That is your opinion, is it ? I must say I thought better 
of your sense, Miss Lambert,’ still gruffly. 

Mildred’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘ Yes, I am vexed,’ he continued sitting down by her ; but 
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his tone was more gentle now. ‘1 am vexed that you are 
hiding from us that you are sulfcrinjr. You keep us all in the 
dark ; you deny you arc ill. I think you are treating us all 
very badly.’ 

‘No — no,’ she returned, with difficulty. ‘I am not ill — you 
must not tell me so.’ And her cheek paled perceptibly, 

‘Have you turjied coward suddenly?’ he rei3]ied, with a 
keen look at her. ‘ I have heard you say more than once that 
the dread of illness Avas unknown to you ; that you could have 
walked a fever hospital Avithout a shudder. What has become 
of your courage, Miss Lambert ?’ 

‘ I am not afraid, but I do not AA^ant to be ill,’ she returned, 
faintly. 

‘ That is more unlike you than CA^er. Impatience, Avant of 
submission, do not certainly belong to your category of fjiults. 
Well, if you promise to follow my prescription, I think I can 
undertake that you shall not be ill.’ |j 

Mildred drcAV a long sigh of relief ; the sigh of an oppressed 
heart Avas not lost on Dr. lleri(jt. 

‘But you must get rid of Avhat is on your mind,’ he Avent on, 
quickly. ‘ If other people’s burdens lie lieaAdly, you must shift 
them to their own shoulders and think only of yourself. Now 
I AAMut to ask you a f(*.w questions.’ 

Mildred looked frightened again, but something in Dr. 
Ileriot’s manner this morning constrained her to obey. His 
inquiries Avere put skilfully, and needed only a ye^ and nay, as 
though he feared she would elude him. Mildred found herself 
owning to loss of a]>petite and Avaiit of sleep ; to languor and 
depn‘ssion, and a tendency to excessive irritation ; noises jarred 
on her ; a latent excitement took the place of strength. She 
liad lost all pleasure in her duties, though she still fullilled 
them. 

‘ And noAV what do(^s this miBeral)le state of the neiwes mean?’ 
was his next question. Mildred said nothing. 

‘ You have suffered no shock — ^nothing has alarmed you ? ’ 
She shook Iier head. 

‘ You cannot liat or sleej^^ ; when you speak you change colour 
Avith every word ; you are wastc*xl, getting thinner every day, 
and yet there is no disease. This must mean something, Miss 
Lambert — excuse me ; but I am your friend as well as your 
doctor. I cannot work in the dark.’ 

Mildred’s lips quivered. ‘ 1 want change — rest I have had 
anxieties — no one can be free in this Avorld. I am getting too 
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weak for iny work.' What a confession from Mildred ! At 
another time she' would have died rather than utter it ; hut his 
(j[uiet strength of will was making evasion impossible. She felt 
as though this friend of hers was reading her through and 
through. She must escape in some measure by throwing herself 
upon his mercy. 

He looked uneasy at that ; his eyes softened, then suffused. 

‘ I iliouglit as much,' he muttered ; ‘ I could not be deceived 
by tliat face.' And a great i)ity swelled up in his heart. 

He would like to befriend this noble woman, who was always 
so ready to sacrifice herself to the needs of others. He would 
ask her to im])art her troulde, whatever it was ; he might be 
able to lielp her. But Mildred, who read his purpose in his 
(*yes, went on breathlessly — 

‘ It is the rest I want, and the change ; I am not ill. I 
knew you v'ould say so ; but the nerves get strained sometimes, 
and then A\orries will coniei 

‘ Tell me your trouble,' he returned abruptly, but it was the 
abruj)tness of deep feeling. 1 have not forgotten your kindness 
to me on more than one occasion. I have debts of gratitude to 
])ay, and they are heavy. Make me your friend — your brother, 
if you will ; y(ju will find I am to be trusted.' But the poor 
soul only slirank from him. 

‘ It cannot be told — there are reasons against it. I have more 
than one trouble — anxiety,' she faltered. ‘Dr. lleriot, indeed — 
indeed, you arc very good, but there are some things that cannot 
be fold.' 

‘ As you will,' he returned, very gently ; but Mildred saw be 
was disappointed. In ’ 'hat a strange complication she was 
involved ! She could not even speak to him of her fear on 
Roy's helialf. He took his leave soon after that, and Mildred 
fancied a slight reserve mingled with the kindness with which 
he bade her good-bye. 

He seemed conscious of it, for he came back again after 
putting on his coat, thereby preventing a miserable afternoon of 
fanciful remorse on Mildred s ])art. 

‘ I will think what is to he done about the change,' he said, 
drawing on his driving-gloves. ‘ I am likely to he busy all day, 
and shall not see you again this evening. ’Keep your mind at 
rest as well as you can. You don’t need to be told in what 
spirit all trials must he borne. — the darker the cloud the more 
need of faith.' He held out his hand to her again with one of 
his bright, genial smiles, and Mildred felt braced and comforted. 
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Mildred was obliged to allow berself to bo treated as an 
invalid for tlie next few days ; but when Dr. Heriot saw bow 
the inaction and confinement fretted her, he withdrew a few of 
his restrictions, even at times going against his better judgment, 
when he saw how cruelly she chafed under her own restless- 
ness. 

This was the case one chill, sunless afternoon, wlion he found 
her standing by the window looking out over the fells, with a 
sad wistfulness that went to his heart. 

As he went up to her he was s]iock(‘d to see the marks of 
recent tears upon her hxce. 

‘ What is this — you are not worse to-day ? ’ he asked, in a 
tone of vexed remonstrance. 

‘No — oh no,’ she returned, holding out her hand to him 
with a misty smile, the thin blue-veined hand, with its hot dry 
palm; ‘you will think me a poor en^ature, Dr. lleriot, but I 
could not help fretting over niy wai|‘ oi' strength just now.’ 

‘Rome was not built in a day,’ he responded, cheerily ; ‘and 
people who indulge in fainting fits cannot expect to feel like 
Hercuh's. Who would have thought that such an inexorable 
nurse as Miss Lambert should prove such a fractious invalid?’ 
and there was a hnie of rejjroof under the light raillery. 

‘I do not mean to be inqjatient,’ she answered, sighing ; ‘but 
I am so weary of this room and my own thoughts, and then 
there are my poor people.’ 

‘ Don’t trouble your h(\ad about them ; tlujy will do very well 
without you,’ with pretimded roughness. 

She sliook her head. 

‘ You are wrrmg ; they mis.s me dreadfully ; Olive has brought 
me several messages from them already.’ 

‘Then Olive ought to be ashamed of herself, and shall be 
deposed from her office of nurse, and Polly shall reign in her 
stead.’ 

But Mildred was too much depressed and in earnest to heed 
his banter. 

‘ There is poor Rachel Sowerby up at Stenkrith ; her mother 
lias been down this morning to say that she cannot last very 
much longer.’ 

‘I am just going up to see her now. I fear it is only a 
question of days,’ he replied, gravely, 

Mildred clasped her liands with an involuntary movement 
of pain. 

‘ Rachel is very dear to me ; she is the model girl and the 
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favourite of tlie wliole school, and her mother says she is 
pining to see me. Oh, Dr.* Ileriot — ’ but here she stopped. 

‘Well,^ he returned, encouragingly; and for the second 
time he noticed the exceeding beauty of Mildred’s eyes, as she 
fixed them softly and beseechingly on his face. 

‘Do you think it would hurt me to go that little distance, 
just to see Rachel ? ’ 

‘ What, in this bitter wind ! ’ he remonstrated. ‘ Wait mitil 
to-morrow, and I will di*ive you over.’ 

‘ There may be no to-morrows for Rachel,’ she returned, with 
gentle persistence. ‘ I am afraid I shall fret sadly if I do not 
see her again ; she was my best Sunday scholar. The wind 
will not hurt me ; if you knew how I long* to be out in it ; 
just before you came in I was wishing I were on the top of one 
of those fells, feeling it s\vet‘p over me.* 

‘Ministers of grace deie.nd me from the soft pleading of a 
woman’s tongue ! ’ exclaii^ed Dr. Ileriot, impatiently, but he 
laughed too; ‘you are a most troublesome j)atient. Miss 
Lambert ; but I sup])ose you must have your way ; but you 
mu*st/ take the consecpiences of your own wilfulness.’ 

Mildn'-d quietly seated Injrself. 

‘No, I am not wilful ; I liave no wush to disobey you,’ she 
returned, in a low voice. 

He, drew near and questioned her face ; evidently it dis- 
satisfied him. 

‘If I do not let you go, you 'will only worry yourself the 
Avhohi day, and your lungs are sound enough,’ he continued, 
brusqu(‘.ly ; but Mildred’s strange unreasonableness tried him. 

‘ Wraj) yourself up well Polly is going wdth me, but there is 
]>leiity of room for both. I wdll pay my visit, and leave you 
with Rachel for an hour, wdiile I get rid of some of my other 
patients.’ 

Mildred lost no time in equipping herself, and though Dr. 
Ileriot }>rciended to gi’owl the greater part of the way, he could 
not help noticing how the wind — ^Ideak find boisterous as it was 
— seemed to freshen his patient, and bring hack the delicate 
colour to her clieeks. 

‘What a hardy north-country 'wonian you have become,’ he 
sfiid, as he lifted her down from the phaeton, and they went up 
the ]->ath to the house. 

‘ I feel changed already ; thank you for giving me my way 
in this,’ was the grateful answer. 

When Dr. Ileriot had taken bis departure, she went up to 
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the sickroom, and sat for a long time beside licr old favourite, 
reading and praying with her, until Rachel had fallen into a 
doze. 

‘ She will sleep maybe for an hour or two ; she had a 
terrible night of pain,’ whisi)ered Mrs. Sowerby, ‘ and she will 
sleep all the sweeter for your reading to her. Poor thing ! she 
was set on seeing her dear Miss Lambert, as she always calls 
you.’ 

‘ I will come again and see her to-morrow, if Dr. Heriot 
permits it,’ she rej)liod. 

When Mrs. SowiTby had gone back to her daughter’s room, 
she went and sat by herself at a window looking over Steiikrith ; 
the rocks and white foaming pools were distinctly visible 
through the leafless trees ; a steep flight of steps led down to 
the stream and waterfall ; the steps were only a few yards from 
the Sowerbys’ house. As Mildred looked, a strange longing to 
see the place again look possession o{ihor. 

For a moment she hesitated, as Dr. Ileriot’s strictures on her 
imprudence recurred to her memory, but slie s(K)n repelled them. 

‘ He does not understand — how cuan he — that this con- 
finement tries me,' she thought, as she crept softly down the 
stairs, so as not to di:'^tiirb Rachel. ‘The wind was delicious. 
I feel ten times better tham I did in that hot room ; he will not 
mind when I tell him so.’ 

Mildred’s feveti'^h restlessness, fe<l by bitter tlioiigbt, was 
getting the better of her judgment ; like tlie skeleton phiced at 
Egyptian feasts to remind the revellers that tlu^y were mortal, 
so Mildred fancied her courage would be strengthened, her 
resolution confirmed, hy a visit to the very spot where her 
l)itterest wound had been received ; slie remembered how the 
dark churning waters had mingled audibly with her pain, and 
for the moment she had wished the rushing force had hurrie<t 
her with it, with her sweet terrible secret undisturbed, to the 
bottom of that deep sunless pool. 

And now the yearning to see it again was too strong to he 
resisted. Polly had accompanied Dr. Heriot. Mrs. Sowerby 
was in her daughter’s room ; there was no one to raise a warning 
voice against her imprudence. 

The whole place looked deserted and desolate ; the sun had 
hidden its face for days ; a dark moisture clung to the stones, 
making them slippery in places ; the wind was nioi'i*, boisterous 
than ever, wrapping Mildred’s bliKi serge more closely round 
her feet, and entangling her in its folds, blowing her hair 
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wildly about her face, and rendering it difficult with her feeble 
force to keep her footing on the slimy rocks. 

‘ I shall feel it less when I get lower down,’ she panted, as 
she scrambled painfully from one rock to another, often stopping 
to take breath. A curious mood — ^gentle, yet reckless — was on 
her. ‘ He would be angry with her,’ she thought. Ah, w’ell ! 
his anger would only Ixj sweet to her ; she would own her fault 
humbly, and then he would be constrained to forgive her ; but 
this longing for freedom, for the strong winds of heaven, for the 
melody of rushing waters, was too intense to be resisted ; the 
resth'ssiiess that devoured her still led her on. 

‘ I see something moving down there,’ observed Polly, as Dr. 
Heriot’s phaeton rolled rapidly over the bridge — ‘ down by the 
Hte])s, I mean ; it looked almost like Aunt Mildred’s blue serge 
dress.’ 

"Your eyes must have deceived you, then,’ he returned 
coolly, as he pulled up agAn at the little gate. 

Polly made no answer, but as she quickened her steps 
towards the place, he followed her, half vexed at her persistence. 

‘ My dear child, as though your Aunt Milly would do any- 
thing so absurd,’ he remonstrated. ‘Why, the rocks are quite 
unsafe after the rain, and the wind is enough to cut one in 
halves.’ 

‘ It is Aunt Milly. I told you so,’ returned Polly, 
triumphantly, as she descended the step ; ‘ there is her blue 
serge and her beaver hat. Look ! she secs us ; she is waving 
her hand.’ 

Hr. Heriot suppressed the exclamation that rose to his lips. 

* Take care, Polly, L.c steps are slippery; you had better 
not venture on the stones,’ he said, peremptorily. ‘Keep where 
you are, and I will bring Miss Lambert back.’ 

Mildred saw him coming; her heart palpitated a littla 

‘He will think me foolish, little better than a child,* she 
said to herself ; ‘ he will not know why I came here ; ’ and her 
couragej evaporated. All at once slie felt weak ; the rocks were 
certainly terribly slippery. 

‘ Wait for me ; 1 will help yot^ ! ’ he shouted, seeing her 
indecision ; but either Mildred did not hear, or she misunder- 
stpod him ; the stone was too high for her unassisted efforts ; 
she tried one lower ; it was wet ; her foot slipped, she tried 
recover herself, fell, and then, to the unspeakable horror of the 
two watching her above, rolled from rock to rock and disap- 
peared. 
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Polly’s wild shriek of dismay rang through the place, but Dr. 
Heriot never lost his presence of mind for a moment. 

* Stay where you are ; on your peril disobey me ! ’ he cried, 
in a voice of thunder, to the affrighted girl ; and then, though 
with difficulty, he steered his way bcitween the slippery stones, 
and over the dangerous fissures. ]Ee could see her now ; some 
merciful jag in the rocks had caught part of her dress, and 
arrested her headlong progress. The momentary obstacle had 
enabled her, as she slipped into one of the awful fissures that 
open into Coop Kenian Hole, to snatch with frantic hands at 
the slimy rock, her feet clinging dos])erately to the narrow 
slippery ledge. 

‘John, save me ! ^ she screamed, as she felt herself slipping 
into the black abyss beneath. 

‘John!’ 

John Heriot heard her. 

‘ Yes, I am coming, Mildred ; h^dd on — hold on, another 
minute.’ The drops of mortal agony stood on his brow as he 
saw her awful peril, but he dared not, for both their sakes, 
venture on reckless haste ; already he had slipped more than 
once, but had recovered himself. It seemed minutes to both of 
them before Polly saw him kneeling on one knee beside the 
hole, his feet hanging over the water. 

‘Hush! do not struggle so, Mildred,’ he pleaded, as he got 
his arm with difficulty round her, and she ching to him almost 
frantically ; the poor soul had become delirious from the shock, 
and thought she was being dashed to ])ieces ; her face elongated 
and sharpened with terror, as she sank half fainting against his 
shoulder. The weight on his arm was terrible. 

‘ Good Heavens ! what can I do ? ’ he ejaculated, as he felt 
his strength insufficient to lift her. His position was i)ainful in 
the extreme ; his knee was slipping under him ; and the drip- 
ping serge dress, heavy with water, increased the strain on the 
left arm ; a false movement, the slightest change of posture, and 
they must both have gone. He remembered how he had heard 
it said that Coop Kernan Hole was of unknown depth under 
the bridge ; the dark sluggish pool lay black and terrible 
between the rocks ; if she slipped from his hold into tliat cruel 
water, he knew he could not save her, for he had ever been 
Uccounted a poor swimmer, and yet her dead-weight was already 
numbing his arm. » 

‘ Mildred, if you faint we must both die 1 ’ he cried in despair. 

His voice seemed to rouse her ; some instinct of preservation 
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prompted her to renewed effort ; and as he held her more firmly, 
she managed to get one hand round his neck — the other still 
clutched at the rock ; and as Polly^s cries for help reached a 
navvy working at some distance, she saw Dr. Heriot slowly and 
painfully lift Mildred over the edge of the rock. 

‘ Thank God 1 ’ he panted, and then he could say no more ; 
but as he felt the agonised shuddering run through Mildred^s 
frame, as, unconscious of her safety, she still clung to him, he 
half-pityingly and half-caressingly put back the unbound hair 
Irom the pale fiice, as he would have don(‘, to a child. 

But he looked almost as ghastly as Mildred did, when, aided 
by the navvy’s strong arms, they lilted her over the huge 
masses of rocks and up the steep steps. 

Polly ran to meet them ; her lover’s pale and disordered 
appearance alarmed her almost as much as Mildred’s did. 

‘ Oh, Heriot 1 ’ cried tlie j^oung girl, ‘ you are hurt ; I am sure 
you are hurt’ 

‘ A strain, nothing else,’ he returned, quickly \ ‘ run on, 
dear Polly, and open the door for us. Mrs. Sowerby must take 
us in for a little while.’ 

When Mildred i)erfcctly recovered consciousness, she was 
lying on the old-fash ioncnl couch in Mrs. Sowerby’s best room ; 
but she was utterly spent and broken, and could do nothing for 
a little while but weep hystericfilly. 

Polly lent over her, raining tears on her hands. 

‘Oh, Aunt Milly,’ sobbed the faithful little creature, ‘what 
should we have done if we had lost you ? Darling — darling, 
how dreadful it would liave been.’ 

‘ I wished to die,’ mu mured Mildred, half to herself ; ‘but 
I never knew how terrible death could be. Oh, how sinful — 
how ungrateful I have been.’ And she covered her fiice with 
her hands. 

‘ Oh, Heriot ; ask her not to cry so,’ pleaded poor Polly. 
‘I have never seen her cry before, never — and it hurts me 
so.’ 

‘ It will do her good,’ he returned, hastily ; but he went and 
stood by the window, until Polly joined him. 

‘ She is better now,’ she said, timidly glancing up into his 
absorbed face. 

Upon that he turned round. 

‘ Then we must get her home, that she may change her wet 
things as soon as possible. Do you feel as though you can 
move ? ’ he continued, in his ordinary maimer, though perhaps 
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it was a trifle grave. ^ You are terribly bruised, I fear, but I 
trust not otherwise injured.' 

She looked up a little surprised at tlie calmness of his tone, 
and then involuntarily she stretched out her hands to him — 

‘Let me thank you first — you have saved my life,' she 
whispered. 

‘ No,' he returned, quietly. ‘ It is true your disobedience 
placed us both in jeopardy ; but it was your obediencp at the 
last that really saved your life. If you had fainted, you must 
inevitably have been lost. I could not have supported yoii 
much longer in my cramj)ed position.' 

‘Your ariir — did 1 hurt it?’ she asked, anxiously, noticing 
an expression of pain pass over his face. 

‘I daresay I have strained it slightly,' he answered, 
indifferently ; ‘ but it does not matter. The question is, do 
you think you can bear to be moved ? ' 

‘Oh, I can walk. I am better how,' she replied, colouring 
slightly. 

His coolness disappointed her ; she was longing to tljank 
him with the full fervour of a grateful heart. Jit was sweet, it 
was good in spite of everything to receive her life back through 
his hands. Never — never would she dare to repine again, or 
murmur’ at the lot Providence had appointed her ; so much had 
the dark lesson of Coop Kernan Hole hmght her. 

‘Well, what is it?’ he asked, re<ading but too truly the 
varying expressions of her eloquent ffice. 

‘If you will only let me thank you,' she faltered, ‘I shall 
never forget this hour to my dying day.' 

‘ Neither shall I,' he returned, abruptly, as he wrapped her 
up in his dry plaid and assisted her to rise. His manner was 
as kind and considerate as ever during their short drive, but 
Mildred felt as though his reserve were imx>osing some barrier 
on her. 

Consternation prevailed in the vicarage at the news of 
Mildred's danger. Olive, who seldom shed tears, became pale 
and voiceless with emotion, while Mr. Lambert pressed his 
sister to his heart with ^ a whisjiered thanksgiving that was 
audible to her alone. 

It was good for Mildred's sore heart to feel how ardently she 
was beloved. A great flood of gratitude and contrition swept 
over her as she lay, bruised and shaken, with Jier hand in 
Arnold’s, looking at the dear faces round her. ‘ It has come to 
me not in the still, small voice, but in the storm,' she thought 
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‘ He lias broaglit me out tlie deep waters to serve Him more 
faitlifully — to give a truer account of the life restored to me.’ 

The clear brightness of her eyes surprised Dr. Heriot as he 
came up to her to tahe leave ; they remindexl him of the 
Mildred of old. ‘You must pi*omise to sleep to-night. Some 
one must be with you — Olive or Polly — you might get nervous 
alone,’ lie said, with his usual thoughtfulness ; but she shook her 
head, 

‘1 think I am cured of my nervousness for ever,’ she 
returned, in a voice that was very sweet. The soft smiling 
eyes haunted him. Had an angel gone down and troulded the 
pool V What healing virtm^s had steeped the dark waters that 
her shuddering feet had 2>*‘<^ssed1 Could faith, full -formed, 
spring from such parentage of deadly anguish and fear ? 
Mildred could have answered in the verse she loved so well — 

‘ Ite never smiled sc ^weet before 
Save on the Sea of*^>orro\v, wlieii the night 
Was saddest on our heart. We followed him 
At other times in sunshine. Summer days 
And moonlight nights He led us over paths 
Bordered with pleasant llowers ; hut when His steps 
Were on the mighty waters, wlien we wtuit 
With trembling hearts through nights of pain and loss, 

His smile was sweeter, and His love more dear ; 

And only Heaven is better than to walk 
With Christ at midnight over moonless seas,* 
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‘111 the cruel lire of sorrow 
Cast lliy heart, do not faint or wail ; 

Let thy hand be firm and steady, 

Do not let thy spirit quail : 

But wait till the trial is over, 

And take thy heart agaOi ; 

For as gold is tried by lire, 

fcio a heart must be tried by pain 1 * 

' Adelaide Anne Phoctkh. 

Mildred slept soimdly tliat night in sjiite of her bruises. It 
was Dr. Ileriot who waked. 

What nightmare of ojipression was on him ? Wlnat light, 
scorching and illuminating, was shining on him through the 
gloom ? Was he losing his senses ? — had lie dreamt it ? Had 
he really heard it ? ‘ Jolin, save me, Joliii ! ’ as of a woman in 

morbil anguish calling on her mate, as Margaret had once — but 
once — called him, when a glim]ise of the dark valley had been 
vouchsafed her, and she had bidden him, with frenzied eye and 
tongue, arrest her downward course : ‘ I cannot die — at least, 
not like this — you must save me, John !’ and that time he had 
saved her. 

And now he had heard it again, at the only time when 
conventionality lays aside its decorous disguise, and the souls of 
men are bare to their fellows — at the time of awful ijcril on the 
brink of a momentarily expected death : so had she called to 
him, and so, with the sudden waking resj>onse of his soul, he 
had answered her. 

He could see it all now. Never, to his dying hour, could 
he forget that scene — the prostrate figure crashing among the 
rocks, as though to an immediate and terrible . death ; the 
agonised struggle in the dark pit, the white face pressed heavily 
like death to his shoulder, the long unbound hair streaming 
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across liis arm ; never before liad lie owned to liimself that this 
woman was fair, until he had put back the blinding hair with 
his hand, as she clung to liim in sulfering helplessness. 

‘I wished to die, but I never knew how terrible death 
could be,^ he had heard her whisper between her quivering lips ; 
and the knowledge that her secret was his had bidden him turn 
away his eyes from her — ^liis own sulfused with tears. 

‘ F('ol ! blind fool that I was !’ he groaned. ‘Fool ! never to 
guess how dear she was until I saw death trying to snatch her 
from me ; never to know tlie reason why hiT presence insijired 
nui with such comfort and such r(*st ! And I must needs call it 
friendship. Was it friendship that brought me day after day with 
such a sore heart to miiiLMer to lier weakness ? — was it only 
friendship and pity, and a gtuierous wish to succour her distress V 

‘Oh, fool ! miserable fool ! for ever fated to destroy my own 
peace of mind V But need not follow the bitter sedf- 
commiining of tliat genei^us sjjirit through that long night of 
doubt and pain from which he rose a sadder and a better man. 

Alas I lie had grasped the truth too late. The true woman, 
the true mate, the very nature akin to his own, had been 
beside him all these years, and he had not recognised her, 
hliiid in his pitiful worship of lesser lights. 

And as he thought of\he innocent girl who had pledged her 
laith to him, he groaned again within himself. Polly Avas not 
less dear to him in the misery that had hefalleii him, yet he 
knew, and shuddcretl at the knowdedge, that all unwittingly he 
had deceived himself and her ; lie would love his child-wife 
dearly, he knew, but not as he could love a woman like Mildred. 

‘ B she had been h 3 reserved, leas unapproachable in her 
gentle dignity, it might have been better for both of us/ he 
siud to himself. ‘ The saint has hidden the woman ; one can- 
not embrace a halo ! ’ and he thought with sharp anguish how 
well this new phase of weakness had become her. When she 
liad claimed his indulgence for her wayward and nervous 
fancies, he had felt even then a sort of pride that she should 
Hp]>eal to him in her helplessness. 

But these wore vain thoughts. Jt might have been better 
foi Loth of them if she were lying now under the dark waters 
of Coop K email Hole, her angel soul in its native lieaven. Yes, 
it might he far better ; he did not know — he had not Mildred’s^ 
faith ; for as long as they must dwell together, and yet apart, 
in this inorhil world, life could only be a bitter thing for him ; 
hut not for that should he cease to struggle. 
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‘ I have more than myself to consider,’ ho continued, as he 
rose and drew hack tlie curtain, and looked out on the rich 
harvest of the sky-glittering sheaves of stars, countless worlds 
beyond worlds, stretching out into immensity. ‘ God do so to 
me and more also if my unkindiiess or fickleness cloud the 
clear mirror of that girlish soul. It is better, far better, for me 
to suffer — ay, for her too — than to tlirow off a responsibility at 
once so sacred and so pure.’ 

llow Mildred would have gloried in this generous victory if 
she had witnessed it ! The knowledge that the tardy blessing 
of his love had been vouclisafed her, though too late and in 
vain, would have gladdc*nt‘d her dl*solaU^ heart, and the honour 
and glory of it would have decked her lonely life with infinite 
blossom. 

But now she could only worship his goodness from afar. 
None but Mildred had ever rightly read him, or knew the un- 
selfishness that was so deeply ingraified in this man’s nature. 
Loving and impulsive by nature, he had 2)atiently woo(‘d and 
faithfully held to the woman who had scorned his afiectirm and 
]n‘OVoked his forbearance ; he had borne his wrecked ha2)2)in(*ss, 
the daily S2)cctacle of his degradation, with a resignation that 
was almost sublime ; he had comforted the poor sinner on her 
deathbed with assurances of forgiveness that liad sunk into her 
soul 'with strange healing ; when at last she had left him, he 
had buried his dejid out of his sight, covering with thick sods, 
and heaping the earth with pious hands over the memory of 
her pa.st sins. 

It was this unselfivshness that had first taught him to feel 
tenderly to the poor or2>han ; he had schemed out of }>ure 
benevolence to make her his wife, until the generous fancy had 
growm dear to him, and he had believed his owui hai)piness 
involved in it. 

And now that it had resulted in a bitter awakening to him- 
self and disappointment to another, no possibility of eluding his 
fate ever came into his mind. Polly already belonged to him ; 
she was his, made his own by a distinct and plighted troth ; he 
could no more i)ut her .way from him than he would have 
turned away the half-frozen rohin iJiat sought refuge from the 
inclement storm. Mildred had betrayed her love too late ; it 
^was his lot to rescue her from death, but not to bid her welcome 
to a heart that should in all honour belong to another. Ti’ue, 
it was a trial most strange and hitter — an ordeal from which 
flesh and blood might well shrink ; but long before this he had 
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looked into the burning fierj furnace of alHiction, and he knew, 
as such men know, that though ho might be cast therein bound 
and helpless, that even there the true heart could discern the 
form most like unto the Son of God. . 

It was with some such feeling as this that he lingered by 
Polly’s side, as though to gain a minute’s strength before he 
should be ushered into Mildred’s ])resence. 

‘How tired you look, Heriot,’ she said, as he stood beside 
her ; the word had involuntarily slipped from her in her gladness 
yesterday, Jind as she timidly used it again his lips touched her 
brow in tok(ui of his thanks. 

‘We are improving, Heartsease. I suppose you begin to 
find out that I am not as formidable as I look — that Dr. 
Heriot had a very chilling sound, it made me feel fifty at 
least.’ 

‘ J think you are getting younger, or I am getting older,’ 
ohserved Polly, (puiintly^ ‘to be sure yon look very pale this 
morning, and your foreliead is dreadfully wrinkled. I am 
afraid your arm has been troubling you.’ 

‘Well, it has been i)retty bad,’ he returned, evasively; ‘one 
does not get over a strain so easily. But, iiow, how is Mildred ? ’ 

The word esca])cd from him invohuitaiily, but he did not 
recall it. Polly did not notice his slight confusion. 

‘She is down in the drawing-room. I think she expects 
you,’ she replied. ‘ Olive said she had a beautiful night, but of 
course the bruises are very painful ; one of Ler arms is quite 
bhuikejied, she cannot bear it t(>uche<l.’ 

‘ I will S(‘C wdiat can be done,’ was his answer. 

As he crossed the iid)by his step was as firm as ever, his 
manner as gravely kind as he stood hy Mildred’s side ; the 
delicacy of her as])ect smote him with dull pain, but she 
smiled in her old way as she gave him her left hand. 

‘The other is so much bruised that I cannot bear the 
lightest touch,’ she said, drawing it out from her white shawl, 
and showing him the cruel black marks ; ‘ it is just like that 
to my shoulder.’ 

He looked at it pityingly. 

‘ And yet you slept ? ’ 

‘ As I have not slept for weeks ; no terrible dreams haunted 
me, no grim presentiments of evil fanned my pillow with black 
wing ; you must have exorcised the demon.’ 

‘That is well,’ he returned, sitting down beside her, and 
trying to S])eak with his old cheerfulness ; ‘ reality has beaten 
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off hypochondriacal fixncies. Coop Kcrnan Hole has proved a 
stern mentor.’ 

‘ I trust I may never forget the lesson it has taught me,’ she 
returned, with a slight shudder at the remembrance, and then 
they were both silent for a moment. ‘Dr Ileriot,’ she con- 
tinued, presently, ‘yesterday I wanted to thank you — I ought 
rather to have craved your forgiveness.’ 

He smiled at that ; in spite of himself the old feeling of rest 
had returned to him with her presence ; her sweet looks, her 
patience, her brave endurance of what he knew would be keen 
suffering to otlnu’ women, won the secret tribute of his admira- 
tion ; he would lay aside his heavy burden lor this one hour, 
and enjoy this brief interval of peace. 

‘I do not wonder that you refused my thanks,’ she went on, 
earnestly ; ‘to think that my foolish act of disobedience should 
have placed your life as well as mine in such deadly peril ; 
indeed, you must assure me of yot5r forgiveness, or I shall 
ncjver be happy again,’ and Mildred’s lip trembled. 

He took the bruised hand in his, but so tenderly that she 
did not wince at his touch ; the blackened fing(‘rs lay on his 
palm as restfully as tlie little bird he had once xvarmed in his 
hands one snowy day. How he loved this woman who was 
suing to him with such sweet lips for forgiveness ; — the latent 
flame just kindled burned with an intensity that surprised 
himself. 

‘ Ah ! ’ she said, mistaking his silence, and looking up into 
his dark face — and it looked strangely worn and harassed in 
the deal morning light — ‘ you do not answer, you think I am 
much to hlaine. I have tried your patience loo far — even yimrs ! ’ 

‘ I was angry with you, certainly, when I saw you down on 
those rocks jeopardising your ])recious life,’ lie replied, slowly. 
‘Such foolhardiness was unlike you, and I had reserved 
certain vials of wrath at my disposal — hut now ’ 

He finished with hi.s luminous smile. 

‘ You think I have been punished sufficiently ? ' 

‘ Yes, first stoned and then half submerged. I forgave you 
directly you called on me for help,’ he returned, making 
believe to jest, but watching lier intently all the time. Would 
^he understand his vague allusion ? But Mildred, unconscious 
^ that she had betrayed herself, only looked relieved, 

‘Besides, there can be no question of forgiveness between 
friends, and wliatever happens we are friends always,’ re- 
linquishing her hand a little abruptly. 
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He rose soon after that. 

Mildred was uneasy ;*he was evidently suffering severely 
from his arm, but he continued to evade her anxious inquiries, 
assuring her that it was nothing to the pain of her bruises, and 
tliat a wakeful night, more or less, mattered little to him. 

But as he went out of the room, he told liimsclf tliat these 
interviews were perilously sweet, and must be avoided at all 
hazards • eitijer he must wound lier with his coldness, or his 
tenderness would inevitably betray itself in some unguarded 
look or word. Twice, already, had her name lingered on his 
Ifjiigue, and more than on(‘- awkward pause had brought her 
clear glances questioning to his face. 

WJjat right had he to hold the poor blackened hand in his 
for more than a moment ? But the sweet soul had hiken it all 
so naturally ; her colour had never vjiri(‘d ; possibly her great 
deliverance had swalh)wed all lesser feedings for the time ; the 
man she loved had lu3Co%c her preserver, and this knowledge 
was so precious to her that it had lifted In^r out of her deep 
despondency. 

But as ho set forth to his work, he owned within himself 
that such things must not be — it were a stain on his integrity to 
suffer it ; from the fii’st of Mildred’s coming their intercourse 
had been free and uin*cstrained, but for the future he would 
tim(3 his visits when the other members of the family would be 
})resent, or, better still, lie would keep Polly by his side, trust- 
ing that the presence of his young betrothed would give him 
the strength he needed. 

Mildred did not seem to notice the change, it was effected so 
skilfully ; she was alwa^^ s Letter jd eased when Olive or Polly 
was there — it diverted Dr. Heriot’s attention from herself, and 
caused her less emharrassnujnt ; her battered frame was in sore 
need of rest, but with her usual unselfishness, she resumed some 
of her old duties as soon as possible, that Olive might not feel 
overburdened. 

‘ It seems as though I have been idle for such a long time,’ 
she said, in answer to Dr. Heriot’s deprecjiting glance at the 
mending beside her ; ‘Olive lias no time now, and these things 
are more troublesome to her than to most people. To-morrow 
I mean to take to housekeeping again, for Polly feels herself 
quite unable to manage Nan.’ • 

Dr. TIeriot shook bis head, but he did not directly forbid 
the experiment. He knew that to a person of Mildred’s active 
habits, anything approaching to indolence was a positive crime ; 
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it was better for them both that she should assert that she was 
well, aiul that he should be free to relax his vigilance ; he 
could still watch over her, and interfere when it became neces- 
sary to do so, 

Mildred had reason to be thankful that he did not oppose 
her exertions, for before long fresh work came to her. 

The very morning after Dr. Heriot had withdrawn his silent 
protest, a letter in a strange handwriting was laid beside 
Mildred^s ]>reak fast-plate ; the postmark was London, and she; 
opened it in some little surprise ; but Polly, who was watching 
her, noticed that she turned pale over the contents. 

‘Is it about Hoy?* she whispered ; and Mildred started. 

‘Yes, he has been ill,’ and she looked at her brother doubt- 
fully ; but he stretched out his hand for the letter, and read it 
in silence. 

Polly watched them anxiously. 

‘He is not very ill. Aunt MilJyl’ r. 

‘ Not now ; hut I greatly fear he has been so. ]Mrs. Madison 
writes that it was a neglected cold, with a sharp attack of 
inflammation, but that the inflammation has Bu])sided ; he is 
terribly weak, and needs nursing, and the doctor insists that 
his friends should be iiiformed.’ 

‘But Dad Fabian is with him?’ 

„ ‘No, he is (juite alone. The strangest part is that he would 
not suffer lier to write to us. I suppose he dreaded our alarm.’ 

‘ It was wrong — very wrong,’ groaned Mr. Lambert ; ‘ his 
brother not with him, and lie away from us all that distance ; 
Mildred, my diiar, you must go to him without delay.’ 

Mildred smiled faintly ; she thought her strengtli was small 
for such a long journey, hut she did not say so. Anxiety for 
his son had driven the remembrance of her accident from his 
mind ; a slight attack of rheumatic gout, to w’hich he had been 
subject of late years, prevented him from undertaking the 
journey as he wished. 

‘You will go, my dear, will you not?’ he pleaded, anxiously. 

‘ If Aunt Milly goes, I must go to take care of lier,’ broke in 
Polly. 

Her face was pale, ber eyes dilated with excitement Olive 
looked on wistfully, hut said iiotbiiig ; it was never her way to 
^i:u8t herself forward on any occasion, and however much she 
'.ished to hel]^ Mildred in nursing Roy, she did not drop a hint 
'to the effect ; but Mildred was not slow to interi>ret the wist- 
fulness. 
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‘ It is Olive’s place to nurse lier brother,’ she said, witli a 
trace of reproof in her voice ; but though Polly grew crimson 
she still persisted. 

I did not mean that — ^you know I did not. Aunt Milly ! ’ a 
little indignantly. ‘I only thought I could wait on you, and 

save you trouble, and then when he was better I could ’ 

but her lip qilivered, and when the others looked up, expecting 
her to f'uisli her sentence, she suddenly and most unexpectedly 
burst into tears, and left the room. 

Olive followed Mildred when she rose from the breakfast- 
table. 

‘ Aunt Milly, do let her go. Poor Polly 1 she looks so 
miserable.’ 

‘ Tt is not to be thought of for a moment,’ returned Mildred, 
with unusual decision ; ‘ if no one but Polly can accompany me, 
I shall go alone.’ 

‘But Polly is so fond# of Roy,’ pleaded Olive; timid with 
regard to herself, she could persist with more boldness on 
another’s behalf. ‘ Roy would not care for me half so much as 
he would for her ; w’hen he had that feverish cold last year, no 
ofte seemed to please him but Polly. Do let her go, Aunt Milly,’ 
continued the generous-hearted girl. ‘I do not mind being 
h‘ft. If Roy is worse I could come to you,’ and Olive spoke 
with the curious choke in her voice that showed strong emotion, 

Mildred looked touched, but she remained firm. Little did 
Olive guess her reasons. 

‘ I could not allow it for one moment, Olive, I think,* 
hesitating a little, as though sure of inflicting pain, Hhat I 
ouglit to go alone, unless Roy is very ill. I do not see how 
your father is to be left ; he might have another attack, and 
Ricliard is not here.’ 

‘ I forgot papa,’ in a conscience-stricken tone. ‘ I am always 
forgetting something.’ 

‘ Yes, and yourself in the bargain,’ smiling at her earnest 
self-depreciation. 

‘ No, please don’t laugh, Aunt Milly, it w’as dreadfully careless 
of me — ^what should we all do without you to remind us of 
things? Of course papa nimst be my first thought, unless — 
unless dear Rex is very ill,’ and a flush of pain passed over^ 
Olive’s sallow face. 

Mihlred melted over this fresh instance of Olive’s unselfish 
goodness ; she v/rapped her arms fondly round the girl. 

‘ Dear Olive, this is so good of you ! ’ 
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‘ No, it is only my duty,^ but the tears startled to her eyes. 

‘ If I did not think it were, I would not have proposed it/ 
she returned, reluctantly ; ‘but you know how little care your 
father takes of himself, and then he will fret so about Koy when 
Kichard is away. I never like to leave him.’ 

‘ Do not say any more, Aunt Milly ; nothing but real positive 
danger to Koy would induce me to leave him.’ 

‘No, I knew I could trust you,’ diawing a relieved breath ; 
‘but, indeed, I have no such fear for Kex. Mrs. Madison says 
it was only a slight attack of inflammation, and that it has quite 
subsided. He will be dreadfully weak, of course, and that is 
why the doctor has sent for us ; he will want weeks of nursing.’ 

‘And you will not take Polly or Cliriss. Kemember how 
far from strong you are, and Kex is so exacting when he is ill,’ 

‘Chriss would be no use to me, and Polly’s place is here,’ 
was Mildred’s quiet answer as she went on with her preparations 
for the next day’s journey ; but she little knew of the tenacity 
with which Polly clave to her purpose. 

When Dr. Hcriot came in that afternoon for his ‘last profes- 
sional chat with Mildred, he found her looking open-eyed and 
anxious in the niidst of business, reading out a list for 01i^fe, 
who was writing patiently from lier dictation ; Polly was 
crouched up by the fire doing nothing ; she had not spoken to 
any one since the morning ; she hardly raised her head when he 
came in. ^ 

Mildred explained the reason of their unusual bustle in her 
clear, succinct way. Koy was ill, how ill she could not say. 
Mr. Lambert had had a touch of gout last night, and dared not 
run the risk of a journey just now. Olive must stop with Imr 
father, at letist for the present ; and as Chriss was too young to 
be of the least possible use, she was going alone. Polly’s name 
was not mentioned. Dr. Heriot looked blank at the tidings. 

‘Alone, and in your state of health ! wliy, where is Polly? 
she is a cajutal nurse ; she is worth a score of others ; she will 
keep up your spirits, save you fatigue, and cheer up Koy in his 
convalescence.’ 

‘You cannot spare her; Polly’s jdace is here,’ replied 
Mildred, nervously ; but to her 8uri)ri5e Polly interrupted 
her. 

' ‘ That is not the reason, Aunt Milly.’ 

‘My dear Polly!’ exclaimed Dr. Heriot, amazed at the 
contradiction. 

' ‘No, it is not, and she knows it,’ returned the girl, excitedly; 
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‘ ask her, Heriot ; look at Jier ; that is not the reason she will 
not suffer me to go to Roy.’ 

Mildred turned her burning face bravely on the two. 

‘ Whatever reasons I have, Polly knows me well enougb to 
respect them,’ she said, with dignity ; ‘ it is far better for Roy 
that his aunt or his sister should be with him. Polly ought to 
know that her place is beside you.* 

‘Aunt Milly, how dare you speak so,* cried the girl, hotly, 

‘ as though Roy were not my own — own brother. Have we not 
cared for each other ever sincti T came here a lonely stranger ; 
do you think he will get better if he is fretting, and know^^s why 
you have left me behind ; when he was ill in the summer, 
w^ould he have any one to w^ait on him but me ? * 

‘ Oh, Polly,* })egan ]\lildred, sorrowdully, for the girl’s petulance 
and ol^sUnacy waire iicav to Ikt ; but Dr. lleriot stopped her. 

‘Let the child speak,’ he said, quietly ; ‘she has never been 
perverse to yo7 before ; slSc has something on her mind, or she 
would nut talk so.’ 

The kinS voice, the unexpected sympathy, touched Polly’s 
soj*e heart ; and as he held out his hand to her, she crept out of 
her dark corner. He drew her gently to his side. 

‘ Now, Polly, what is it ? there is something here that I do 
not understand — out with it like a brave lassie.’ 

But she hung her head. 

‘ Not now, iK^ here, before the others,’ she whispered, and 
with that he rose from his seat, but he still kept hold of her 
hamh 

‘ Polly is going to make a clean breast of it ; I am to hear 
her confession,’ he said, with a cheerfulness that reassure<l 
Mildred. ‘ There is no time like the present. I mean to bring 
her back by and by, and then we will make our apologies 
together.’ 

I^Iildrcd sighed as the door closed after them ; she w’ould 
fain have known what passed between them ; her heart grew 
heavy with foreboding as time elapsed and thc}' did not make 
tbeir appearance. When her bnsiness w’as finished, and Olive 
had left her, she sat for more than half an hour with her eyes 
fixed on the door, feeling as though she could ht^ar the suspense 
no longer. 

She started painfully when the valves unclosed. 

‘ We have been longer than 1 expected,’ began Dr. Heriot. 

His face was grave, and Mildred fancied his eyes looked 
troubled. Polly had been crying. 
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‘ It was a raml3ling confession, and one difficult to j^nderstand,’ 
he continued, keeping the girl near him, and Mildred iioticc<l 
she leant her face caressingly against his coat-sleeve, as she stood 
there ; ^ and it goes hack to the day of our j)icnic at Ilill-beck/ 
Mildred moved uneasily ; there was something reproachful 
in his glance directed towards herself ; she averted her eyes, and 
ho^ went on — 

^■^It seems you were all agreed in keeping me in llie dark ; 
you had your reasons, of course, hut it aj)j)ears to me as though 
I ought to have been the first to hear of Koy’s visit, ^ and there 
was a marked emjihasis in his words that made Mildred still 
more uncomfortable. ‘ I do not wish to bhimo you ; you acted 
for the best, of course, and I own the case a difficult one ; it is 
only a pity that my little girl should have considered it her duty 
to keep anything from me3 

‘I told him it was Roy\s secret, not mine,' murmured Polly, 
and he placed his hand kindly on hi? head. 

‘ I do not. see how she could have acted otherwise^,' returned 
Mildred, ratlier indistinctly. * 

‘ No, I am more inclined to blame her advisers than herself,' 
was the somewhat cool response ; ‘ mysteries are bad things 
between engaged people. Polly kept a copy of her letter to 
show me, but she never found courage to do so until to-night, 
and yet she is quite aware what are Roy's feelings towards her.' 
Mildred's voice had a sound of dismay in ij| — 

‘Oh, Polly ! then you have deceived me too.' 

‘You have no rcascju to say so,' returned the girl, proudly, 
hut her heart swelled over her words ; ‘ it was that — that letter, 
and your silence, that told me, Aunt Milly ; hut I could not — 
it was not possible to say it either to you or to Dr, Ileriot.* 

‘You see it was hard for her, poor child,' was his indulgent 
comment ; ‘ hut you might have helped her ; you might have 
told me yourself, Miss Lambert.' 

But Mildred repelled the accusation firmly. 

‘ It was no business of yours, Dr. Heriot, or Polly's either, 
that Roy loved her. Richard and I were right to guard it ; it 
was his own secret, his o^n trouble. Polly would never have 
known hut for her own wilfulness.' 

< Yes I should, Aunt Milly ; I should have found it out from 
*liis silence,' returned Polly, with downaist eyes. ‘ I could 'not 
forget his changed looks ; they troubled me more than you know. 
I puzzled myself over them till I was dizzy. I felt heartbroken 
when I found it out, but I could not have told Heriot' 
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Ml woij^d have been better for us both if you had/ he 
replied, calmly ; but he uttered no further reproach, only there 
was a keen troubled look in his eyes, as he gazed at the girPs 
upturned hice, as thougli he suddenly dreaded the loss of some- 
thing dear to him. 

‘ Heartsease, it would have been better for you and me.’ 

‘ Ileriot, what do you mean ? * she whispered, vehemently ; 

‘ surely you did not misunderstand me ; you could not doyd>t 
the sincerity of my words, my love ? ’ 

‘ Neither the one nor the other,’ was the quiet reply ; ‘ do I 
not know my Polly could 1 not trust that guileless integrity 
as I would my own ? You need not fear my misunderstanding 
you ; I know you but too well.’ 

‘ Are you sure that you do ? ’ clinging to liim more closely. 

‘Am 1 sure that I am alive? No, Polly, I do not doubt 
you ; when you tell me that you love Hoy as though he were 
your owui brother, that yotj arc only sorry for him, and long to 
comfort him, I believe you. I am as sure that you speak the 
truth as yoU know it’ 

‘ And you will trust me ? ’ stroking the coat-sleeve as she 
sj)oke, 

‘ Have I not told you so ? ’ reproachfully ; ‘ am I a tyrant to 
keep you in durance vile, when your adopted brother lies 
flaiigerously ill, and you assure me of your power to minister to 
him ? Miss Lambert, it is by my own wish that Polly goes 
wdth you to London ; she thinks Eoy will not get well unless 
he sees her again.’ 

Mildred started. Polly had kept her thoughts so much to 
lierself lately that she had not understood how much was passing 
in her mind ; did she really believe that her influence was so 
great over Roy, that her persuasion would recall him from the 
brink of tlie grave ? Could Dr. Heriot credit such a supposition ? 
was not the risk a daring one ? He could not be so sure of himself 
and her ; but looking up, as these thoughts passed through her 
mind, she encountered such a singular glance from Dr. Heriot 
that her colour involuntarily rose ; it told her he understood 
her scruj>les, but that his motives w^^re fixed, inscrutable ; it 
forbade questioning, and urged compliance with his wishes, and 
after that there was nothing more to be said. 

Rut in the course of the evening Polly volunteered still' 
further information — 

‘You know he is going with us himself,’ she said, as she 
followed Mildred into her room to assist in the packing. 
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Mildred very nearly dropped the armful of things she was 
carrying, a pile of Hoy’s shirts she had hecn mending ; she faced 
round on Polly with unusual energy — 

‘ Who is going with us ? Not Dr. Heriot ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; did he not tell you so ? I heard him speaking to 
Mr. Lambert and saying that you were not fit to undertake such 
a long journey by yourself ; he did not count me, as he knew I 
should lose my head in the bustle ; very rude of hiru, was it 
not ? and then he told Mr. Lambert that lie should see Hoy and 
bring him back a report. Oh, I am so glad he is coming,’ 
speaking more to herself than Mildred ; ‘ how |jOod, how good 
he is,’ 

Mildred did not answer ; but after su]>])er that night, wlieu 
Dr. Heriot had again joined them, slie asked if he had really 
made up his mind to accompany tlnun. 

‘You did not tell me of your intention,’ she said, a little 
nettled at his reserve with her. h 

‘No; I was afraid of your raising objections and raising 
all sorts of useless arguments ; regret that 1 should take so 
juuch trouble, and so forth,’ trying to turn it off with a jest. 

‘ Are you going on Hoy’s account ? ’ abruptly. 

‘ Well, not wholly. Of course his medical man’s report will 
be sufficient ; but all the same it will be a relief to his father’s 
mind.’ 

‘ I suppose you are afraid to trust Polly with me then ? hut 
indeed I will take care of her ; there is no need for you to 
undergo such a fatiguing journey,’ went on Mildred, pretending 
to misunderstand him, hut anxious if possible to turn him from 
his purpose. 

But Dr. Heriot’s cool amused survey baffled her. 

‘A man has a right to his own reasons, I suppose ? Perliajis 
I think one of my patients is hardly able to look after herself 
just yet’ 

‘ Oh, Dr. Heriot ! ’ hardly able to believe it though from his 
own lips ; ‘ this is so like you — so like your usual thoughtful- 
ness ; but indeed it is not necessary ; Polly will take care of 
me,’ • 

‘ I daresay she will,’ with a glint of humour in his eyes ; 
^‘but all the same you must put up with my company.’ 



CHAPTER XXIX 

® TllK GO'ITAGE AT ITtOGNAL 
‘ Whose soft voice 

Should he the sweetest music to Ids ear. ’ — Betiiunk. 

The journey was accomplished with less difficulty and fatigue 
than Mildred had dared to exi)ect 

Dr. lleriot’s attentions ^^ere undemonstrative but unceasing. 
For a greater part of the way Mildred lay back amongst her 
snug wrappings, talking little, but enjoying to the full the 
novelty of being the objiict of so much care and thought. ‘ lie 
is kind to everybody, and now he has taken all this trouble for 
me,’ she siiid to herself ; ‘ it is so like him — so like his goodness.’ 

Tht^y were a very ([uiet party. Dr. lleriot was unusually 
silent, and Polly sat watching the scenery and flying milestones 
with half-diuamy absorption. AVhen darkness came on, she 
nestled down by Mildred’s side. From his corner of the carriage, 
Dr. lleriot secretly peered at the faces before him, under the 
guttering oil-lamp. Mildred's eyes had clost^d at last from 
weariness ; her thin clie^'k w^as pressed on the dark cushion. 
Tn spit(‘. of the worn lines, the outline of the face struck him as 
strangely fair ; a tine nature was written there in indelible 
characters ; even in tlie abandonment of utter weariness, the 
mouth had not relaxed its Arm sweet curve ; a chastened will 
had gradually smoothed the furrow's from the brow ; it was as 
smooth and open as a sleeping child, and yet youth had no part 
there ; its tints and round ness had long ago lied. 

Ilow had it been that Polly’s pitjuant charms had blinded 
him 1 As he looked at her now, lialMovingly, half-sadly, he 
owned that she could not be otherwise than pretty in his eyes, 
and yet the illusion was dispelled ; but even as the thoughf 
]>assed through his mind, Polly’s dai’k eyes unclosed. 

‘ Are we near London ? oh, how tired lam!’ she said, with 
a weary, petulant sigh. * I cannot sleep like Aunt Milly ; and 
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tlic darkneBs and the swinging make me giddy. One can only 
see great blanks of mist and rushing Avails, and red eyes blinking 
everywhere.’ 

Dr. Heriot smiled over the girl’s discontent. ‘ You will see 
the lights of the station in another ten minutes. Poor little 
Heartsease. You are tired and cold and anxious, and we have 
still a long drive before us.’ 

‘ It has not been so long after all,’ observed Mildred, cheer- 
fully. She did not feel cold or particularly tired ; pleasant 
dreams had come to her ; some thoughtful hand had drawn the 
fur-lined rug round her as she slept. As they jolted out of the 
light station and into the dark Euston Iload beyond, she sat 
thoughtful and silent, reviewing the w’ork that lay before lH*r. 

It was late in the evening when the travellers re^lched the 
little cottage at Frognal. Hoy had taken a fancy to the j>lact*, 
and had migrated thither the i^^cvious summer, in company 
with a young artist named Dugald. { 

It was a low, old-fashioned house, somewhat shabby-looking 
by daylight, but standing back from tbe road, with a pleasant 
strip of garden lying round it, and an invisible walk formed of 
stunted, prickly shrubs, which had led its owmer to give it the 
name of ‘ The Hollies.’ 

Koy had fallen in love with the straggling lawn and mulberry 
trees, and beds of old-fashioned flowers. He declared the 
peonies, hollyhocks, and lupins, and small violet -and -yellow 
pansies, reminded him of Castlesteads Vicarage ; for it was well 
kni'wn that Mr. Delaware clave with fondness to the flowers of 
his childliood, and was much given to cultivate all manner of 
herbs, to be. used medicinally by the poor of the neighbourhood. 

A certain long, low room, with an out-of-the-way window, 
was declared to have the north light, and to be just the tiling 
for a studio, and was shared conjointly by the young artists, who 
also took their frugal meals together, and smoked their pipes in 
a dilapidated arbour overhjoking the mulberry-tree. 

Mildred knew that Herbert Dugald was at the preaent 
moment in Mentone, called thither by the alarming illness of 
his father, and that his ro^om had been iJftced at Roy’s disposal. 
The cottage was a large one, and she taught there would be 
little difficulty in accommodating Polly and herself ; and as Mrs. 
‘Madison had no other lodgers, they could count on a toleratble 
amount of quiet and comfort ; and in spite of the quaintness and 
homeliness of the arrangements, they found this to be the case. 

Dr. Heriot had telegraphed their probable arrival, so they 
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were not unexpected, Mrs.^ Madison, an artist’s widow herself, 
welcomed them with unfeigned delight ; her pleasant, sensible 
Scotch face broadened with smiles as she came forward to meet 
them. 

‘ Eh, he’s better, poor lad, though I never thought to say it,* 
she said, answering Mildred’s anxious look. ‘ He would not let 
me write, as I wished, for fear of alarming his father, he said \ 
but as 8(^011 as the letter was posted, he made me telegraph for 
his brother ; he arrived last evening.’ 

‘ Kichard ! ’ ejaculated Mildred, feeling things were worse 
than even she had expected ; but at that moment Richard 
api)eared, gently closing the door behind him. 

‘Hush! he knows you are here; — you, I mean, Aunt 
Milly,’ perceiving Polly now, with some surprise ; ‘ but we must 
be very careful. Last night I thought we should have lost him. 
Ah, Dr. John, how good of you to bring them ! Come in here ; 
w'e expected you, you see,#Auut Milly,’ and he led them into 
poor Roy’s sitting-room. 

There was a blazing fire in the studio ; the white china tiles 
reflected a pleasant glow and heat ; the heavy draperies that 
veiled the cross-lights looked snug and dark ; tea w’as on the 
little round table ; a large old-fashioned couch stood, inviting, 
near. Richard took off Mildred’s bonnet and hung it on an 
empty easel ; Polly’s furs found a place on a wonderfully carved 
oak-chest. 

There was all the usual lumber belonging to a studio. 
Ricliard, in an interval of leisure, had indeed cleared away 
a heterogeneous rubbish of pipes, boxing-gloves, and foils, but 
the upper part of the to m was a perfect chaos of portfolios, 
hooks, and musical instruments, the little square piano literally 
groaned under the dusty records ; still there was a wide space 
of comfort round the tiled tire-placc, where all manner of 
nursery tales leaj>ed into existence under the kindling flame, 
with just enougli confusion to be quaint and picturesque. 

Neither Mildred nor Polly found fault with the suit of 
armour and the carved chair, that wos good for everything but 
to sit upon ; the })hister busts and sham bronzes struck them as 
beautiful ; the old red velvet curtain had an imposing effect, as 
well as the shreds and scraps of colour introduced everywhere. 
Roy’s velvet coat and gold-tasselled smoking* cap lay side bj 
side with an old Venetian gannent, stiff with embroidery and 
dirt Polly touched it caressingly as she passed. 

Mildred’s eyes had noted all these surroundings while she 
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sat down on the conch where Roy had tossed for so many, many 
days, and let Richard wait on her ; but her anxious looks still 
mutely questioned him. 

‘You shall go in and see him directly you are rested and 
have had some tea,’ said Richard, ))usily occupying himself with 
the little black kettle. ‘ He heard your bell, and made a sign to 
me to come to you ; he lias been wishing for you all night, poor 
fellow ; but it was his own fault, telegraphing to me iintead.’ 

‘You look fagged, Cardie ; and no wonder — it must have 
been Ireadful for you alone.’ 

‘ Mrs. Madison was with me. I would not have been 
without her ; she is a capital nurse, whatever Rex may say. 
At one time I got alarmed ; the pain in the side increased, and 
the distressed breathing was painful to hear, the pulse reaching 
to a great height. I fancied once or twice that he was a little 
light-headed.’ 

‘Very probably,’ returned Dr. H<riot, gravely, placing him- 
self quietly between JMildred and the fire, as she shielded her 
face from the flame. ‘ I cannot understand how such a state of 
things should be. I always thought Roy’s a tolerably sound 
constitution ; nothing ever seemed to give him cold.’ 

‘ He has never been right since he was laid up with his 
foot,’ replied Richard, with a slight hesitation in his manner. 
‘ He did foolish things, Mrs. Madison told me : took long walks 
after painting-hours in the fog and rain, and on more than one 
occasion forgot to change his wet things. She noticed he had a 
cold and cough, and tried once or twice to dissuade him froni 
venturing out in the damp, but ho only laughed at her pre- 
cautions. I am afraid he has heen very reckless,’ finished 
Richard, with a sigh, which Dr. Heriot echoed. Alas^ he 
understood too well the cause of Roy’s recklessness. 

Polly had been shrinking into a comer all this time, her 
cheeks imling with every word ; but now Dr. Heriot, w ithout 
apparently noticing her agitation, jdaced her in a jjreat arm- 
chair beside the table, and insisted that she should make tea 
for them all. 

‘ We have reason to 1^ thankful that the inflammation has 
subsided,’ he said, gravely. ‘From wdiat Richard tells us he 
has certainly run a gi’eat risk, hut I must see him and judge 
for myself’ And as Richard looked doubtfully at Mildred, ho 
continued, decidedly, ‘You need not fear that my presence will 
harass or excite him, if he be as ill as you describe. I will 
take the responsibility of the act on myself’ 
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‘It will be a great rej^ief to my mind, I confess,’ replied 
Bichurd, in a low voice. ‘I like Dr. Blenkinsop, but still a 
second opinion would be a great satisfaction to all of us; and 
then, you know him so well.’ 

‘ Arc you sure it will not be a risk ? ’ whispered Polly, as he 
stood beside her. She slid a hot little hand into his as she 
spoke, ‘ Heriot, are you sure it will be wise ? ’ 

‘ Trust me,’ was his sole rejdy ; but the look that ac- 
companied it might well reassure her, it was so full of pity for 
lier and Boy ; it seemed to say that he so i)crfectly understood 
her, that as far as in him lay he would take care of them both. 

Poor I’olly ! she s^ient a forlorn half-hour when the others 
had left ; strange terrors op2)ressed her ; a gnawing j)am, for 
wliich she knew no words, fevered and kept her restless. 

What if Boy should die ? What if the dear comi)anion of 
her thoughts, and ho2>es,^^ should suddenly be snatched from 
them in the lirst fervour #>f youth ? Would she ever cease to 
reproach herself that she had so misunderstood him? Would 
not the consequences of his unhapi)y recklessness (ah, they 
little knew how they stabbed her there) lie heavily on her head, 
however innocent she might own herself ? 

Perhaiis in his boyish way he had wooed her, and she had 
failed to oomj>rehend his ’wooing. How many times he had 
told her that she was dearer to him than Olive and Chriss, that 
she was the sunshine of his home, that he c^ired for nothing 
nnless Polly shared it ; and she had smiled ha2)pily over such 
evidence of his affection. 

Had she ever understood him ? 

She renuuubered once that he had brought her some trinket 
that l^.ad j^leiised his fancy, and insisted on her always wearing 
it for his sake, and she had remonstrated with him on its 
costliness. 

‘You must not s]>end all your money on me, Bex. It is not 
right,’ she , had said to him more seriously than usual; ‘you 
know how Aunt Milly objects to extravagance ; and then it will 
make the others jealous, you know. I am not your sister — not 
your real sister, 1 mean.’ • 

‘ If you were, I should not have bought you this,’ he had 
answered, laughing, and clas2)mg it witli boyish force on hex;, 
arm. ‘ Polly, what a child you are ! when will you be grown 
iij) ? ’ and there was an expression in his eyes that she had not 
understood. 

A hundred such remembrances seemed crowding upon her, 
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Would otlier girls liave been as blind in lier place ? Would 
they not have more rightly interpreted the loving looks and 
woidB that of late he liad lavished upon her % Doubtless in his 
own way he had been wooing her, but no such thought had 
entered her mind, never till she had heard his bitter words, 
‘You are Heriot’s now, Polly,’ had she even vaguely compre- 
hended his meaning. 

And now she liad gone near to break his heart and *her own 
too, for if Hoy should die, she verily believed that hers would 
be broken by the slieer weight of remorseful pity. Ah, if he 
would only live, and she might care for him as though he were 
her own brother, how happy they might be still, for I’olly’s 
lieart was still loyal to her guardian. But this suspense was 
not to be homo, and, unable to control her restlessness any 
longer, Polly moved wdtli cautious steps across the room, and 
peepcid fearfully into the dark passage. 

She knew exactly wdierc lioy’s &oom was. He had often 
described to her the plan of the cottage. Across- the passage 
was a little odd-shaped room, full of cupboards, which was 
Mrs. Madison’s sitting-room. The kitchen was behind, and to 
the left there^was a small garden-room where' the young men 
kept their boots, and all manner of miscellaneous rubbisli, in 
company with Mrs. Madison’s geraniums and cases of stuffed 
Ijirds. 

A few winding, crooked stairs led to Roy’s room ; Mr. 
Dugald’s w^as a few steps higher ; beyond, there w’^as a perfect 
m‘st of rooms hidden down a dark passage ; there were old 
musty cuj)boards everywhere; a clear scent of dry lavendci- 
pervaded the upper regions ; a swinging lamp burnt dimly in 
a sort of alcove h‘ading to Roy’s room. As I’olly groped her 
way cautiously, a sliort, yai)ping sound was distinctly audible, 
and a little black -and-tau terrier came from somewhere. 

Polly knelt down and coaxed the creature to ajjproach : she 
knew it was Sue, Roy’s dog, whom he had rescued from drown- 
ing ; but the animal <mly whined and shivered, and went back 
to her lair, outside lier master’s door. 

‘ Sue is more laithful to him than I,’ thought the girl, with 
a sigh. The studio seemed more cheerful than the dark, cold 
j)assage. Sue’s repulse had saddened her still more. When 
Dr. Heriot returned some time afterwards, he found her curled 
up in the great arm-chair, with her face buried in. her hands, 
not crying, ixs he feared, but with pale cheeks and wide dis- 
tended eyes that he was troubled to see. 
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‘ My poor Polly,’ smoothing her hair caressingly. 

Polly sprang up. 

‘Oh, Heriot, how long you have been. I have been so 
frightened ; is lie — will he live?’ the stammering lips not dis- 
guising the terrildc anxiety. 

‘ There is no doubt of it ; but he has been very ill. No, 
my dear child, you need not fear I shall misunderstand you,’ as 
Polly tred to hide her happy face, every feature quivering with 
the joyful relief. ‘ You cannot be too thankful, too glad, for he 
has had a narrow escape. Aunt Milly will have, her hands full 
for some time.’ 

‘ I thought if he died that it would be my fault,’ she faltered, 

‘ and then I could not have borne it.’ 

‘Yes — yes — I know,’ he returned, poothingly ; ‘but now 
this fear is removed, you will be our Hearts(>ase again, and 
cheer us all up. I cannot bear to see your bright face clouded. 
You will be yourself againji Polly, will you not?’ 

‘ I will try,’ she returned, lifting up her face to be kissed 
like a child. She had never but once offered him the most 
timid caress, and this maidenly reserve and shyness had been 
sweet to him ; but now he told himself it was different. Alas ! 
lie knew her better tlxan she knew herself, and there was sadness 
in his looks, as he gently bade 1 j(U' good-night. She detained 
him with some surprise. ‘ Where are you going, Ileriot ? you 
know there is plenty of room ; liichard said so.’ 

‘ I shall watch in Roy’s room to-night,’ he replied. ‘ Richard 
looks worn out, and Aunt Milly must recruit after her journey. 

I shall not leave till the middle of the day to-morrow, so 
we shall have plenty of time to talk. You must rest 
now.’ 

‘Are you going away to-morrow?’ repeated Polly, looking 
blank. ‘ I — I had hoped you would stay.’ * 

‘ My child, that would be impossible ; but RichaKl will 
remain for a few days longer. I will promise to come back as 
soon as I can.’ 

‘But — but if you leave me — oh, you must not leave me, 
Ileriot,’ returned the girl, with sudehia inexplicahle emotion ; 

‘ what shall I do without you ? ’ 

‘ Have I grown so necessary to you aU at once ? ’ he returned, < 
and there was an accent of reproach in hLs voice. ‘ Nay, Polly, 
tills is not lilje your sensible little self ; you know I must go 
back to my patients.’ 

‘ Yea, I know ; but all the same I cannot bear to let you go ; 
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promise me that you will come back soon — very soon — before 
Boy gets much better.’ 

‘ I will not leave you longer than I can help/ he replied, 
earnestly, distressed at her evident pain at losing him, but 
steadfast in his purpose to leave her unfettered by his presence. 
‘ Now, sweet one, you must not detain me any longer, as to-night 
I am Boy’s nurse,’ and with that she let him leave her. 

There was a bright fire in the room where Mildred and she 
W'ere to sleep. When Mrs. Madison had lighted the tall candle- 
sticks on the mantelpiece, and left her to finish her unpacking, 
Polly tried to amuse herself by imagining what Olive would 
think of it all. 

It was a long, low room, wnth a corner cut off. All the 
rooms at Tlie Hollies were low and oddly shaped, but the grwit 
four-post bed, with the moreen hangings, half filled it. 

As fiir as curiosities went, it might have resembled either 
the upper half of a pawnbroker’s wi^^clow, or a medisoval corner 
in some shop in Ward our Street — such a medley of odds and 
ends were never found in one room. A groat, black, carved 
wardrobe, which Boy was much given to rave about in his 
letters home, occupied one side ; two or three spindle-legged 
and much dilapidated chairs, dating from Queen Anne’s time, 
with an oaken chest, filled up all available space ; but wardrobe, 
mantelpiece, and even washstand, served as receptacles for the 
more ornamental objects. 

Peacocks’ feathers and an Indian canoe were suspended over 
the dim little ohlong glass. Underneath, a Japanese idol smiled 
fiendislily; the five senses, and sundry china shepherdesses, 
danced round him like wood-nymphs round a satyr ; a teapot, 
a hunting- watch, and an emu’s egg garnished the toilet-table ; 
over which hung a sampler, worked by IVlrs. Madison’s grand- 
mother ; two little girls in wide sashes, with a long-eared dog, 
simpered in wool-work ; a portrait of some Madison deceased, 
in a short-waisted tartan Sratin, and a velvet hat and feathers, 
hung over them. 

The face attracted Polly in spite of the grotesque dress 
and ridiculous headgearr—the feathers would have enriched a 
hearse ; under the funeral x>lumes smiled a face still young and 
pleasant — it gave one the impression of a fresh healthy nature ; 
the ruddy cheeks and buxom anns, with jdenty of soft muscle, 
would have become a dairymaid. 

® I wonder,* mused the girl, with a sort of sorrowful humour, 
* who this Clarice was — Mrs. Madison’s grandmother or great- 
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grandmother most likely, for of course she married — that broad, 
smiling face could not belbng to an old maid \ she was some 
squire or farmer^s wife most likely, and he bought her that hat 
ill London when they went up to see the Green Parks, and St 
James’s, and Greenwich Hospital, and Vauxhall, — she had a 
double chin, and got dreadfully stout, I know, before she was 
forty. And I wonder/ she continued, with unconscious pathos, 
^if this Clarice liked the squire, or farmer, or whatever he 
may be, as I like Heriot Or if, when she was young, she 
had an adopted brotlier who gave her pain ; she looks as though 
she never knew what it was to be unhappy or sorry about 
anything.* 

Polly’s fanciful musings U'cre broken presently by Mildred’s 
entrance ; she accosted the girl cheerfully, but there was no 
mistaking her jiale, harassed looks. 

‘ It is nearly twelve, you ought not to have waited for me, 
my dear ; there was so njach to do — and tlien Eichard kept 
me.’ 

* Where is Eichard ? ’ asked Polly, abruptly. 

‘ He has gone to bed ; he is to have Mr. Dugfild’s room. 
Dr. Heriot is sitting up with Eoy.’ 

‘Yes, I know. Oh, Aunt Milly, he says there is no doubt 
of his living ; the inflammation has subsided, and with care he 
has every hope of him.’ 

‘ Thank God ! He will tell his father so ; we none of us 
knew of his danger till it was jiast, and so we were saved 
Eichard s terrible suspense ; he has been telling me about it. 
I never saw liim more cut up about anything — it was a sharper 
attack than we believed.' 

‘ Could he speak to you. Aunt Milly ? ’ 

‘ Only a word or two, and those hardly audible ; the breath- 
ing is still so oj)prcs.sed that we dare not let him try — ^but he 
made me a sign to kiss him, and once he took hold of my hand ; 
he likes to see us there.’ 

‘ He did not mind Dr. Heriot, then 1 ’ and Polly turned to 
the fire to hide her sudden flush, but Mildred did not notice it 

‘ He seemed a little agitated, I thought, but Dr. Heriot soon 
succeeded in calming him ; he managed beautifully. I am sure 
Eoy likes having him, though once or twice he looked pained — 
at least, I fancied so ; but you have no idea what Dr. Heriot is 
in a sickroom,’ and Mildred paused in some emotion. 

She felt it was impossible to describe to Polly the skilful 
tenderness with which he liad tended Eoy ; the pleasant coinlialily 
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wliicli had evaded awkwardness, the ex(iuisite sympathy that 
dealt only with present suffering ; no, it could only be stored 
sacredly in her memory, as a thing never to be forgotten. 

The girl drooped her head as Mildred spoke. 

^ I am finding out more every day what he is, but one will 
never come to the bottom of his goodness,’ she said, humbly. 
‘ Aunt Milly, I feel more and more how unworthy I am of him,’ 
and she rested her head against Mildred and wept. 

There was a weary ring in Mildred’s voice as she answered 
her. 

‘He would not like to hear you sjx'ak so des]iairingly of his 
choice ; you must make yourself worthy of him, dear Polly.’ 

‘ I will try — 1 do try, till I get heartsick over my failures. 
I know when he is disappointed, or thinks me silly ; lu‘ gives 
me one of his quiet looks that seem to read one through and 
through, and then all my courage goes. I do so long to tell 
him sometimes that he must be satisv)ed with me just as I am, 
that I shall never get wiser or belter, that I shall always he 
Polly, and nothing more.’ 

‘ Only his precious little Heartsease ! ’ 

‘ No,’ she returned, sighing, ‘ I fear that has gone too. I feel 
so s<')re and unhappy about all this. Does he — does Roy know 
] am here ? ’ 

‘No, no, not yet; he is hardly strong enough to bear any 
excitement. It will be very dull for you, my child, for you will 
not even have my company.’ 

‘ Oh, I shall not mind it — not much, I mean,’ returned Polly, 
stoutly. 

But, nevertheless, her heart sank at the prospect before her ; 
she would not see him pcrhai>3 for weeks, she would only see 
Mildred by snc'.tches, she would be debarred from Dr. Heriot’s 
society ; it was a dreary thought for the affectionate girl, but 
her resolution did not falter, things would look brighter by the 
morning light as Mildred told her, and she fell asleep, planning 
occupation for her solitary days. 

Dr. Heriot’s watch had been a satisfactory one, and lie was 
able to report favourably of the invalid. Roy still suffered 
greatly from the accelerated and oppressed breathing and distress- 
ing cough, but the restlessness and fever had abated, and towards 
^moniing he had enjoyed some refreshing sleep, and he was able 
to leave him more comfortably to Mildred and Richard, 

' He took Polly for a long walk after breakfast, which greatly 
brightened the girl’s spirits, after which Richard and he had a 
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long talk while pacing the lawn under the nmlherry trees ; both 
of them looked somewhat pale and excited when they came in, 
and llichard especially seemed deeply moved, 

Polly moped somewhat after Dr. Heriofs departure, but 
llichard was very kind to her, and gave her all his leisure time ; 
but he was obliged to return to Oxford before many days were 
over. 

Polly had need of all her courage then, but she bore her 
solitude bravely, and resorted to many ingenious experiments to 
fill up the hours that hung so heavily on her hands. She wrote 
daily letters to Olive and Dr. Heriot, kept the studio in dainty 
order, gathered little inviting bouquets for the sickroom, and 
helped Mrs. Madison to concoct invalid messes. 

By and by, as she grew more skilful, all Boy^s food was 
dressed by her hands, Polly would arrange the tray with 
fastidious taste, and carry it up herself to the alcove in defiance 
of all Mildred’s warnings.* 

‘ I will step so lightly *that he cannot possibly recognise my 
footsteps, and I always wear velvet slippers now,’ she said, 
pleadingly ; and Mildred, not liking to damp the girl’s innocent 
pleasure, withdrew the remonstrance in spite of her better 
judgment. 

Dr, Heriot had strictly prohibited Polly’s visits to the sick- 
room for the present, as he feared the consequences of any great 
excitement in Hoy’s weakened condition. Polly would stand 
listening to the low weak tones, speaking a word or two at 
intervals, and Mildred’s cheerful voice answering him ; now and 
then the terrible cough seemed to shatter him, and there would 
be long deathlike silences ; when Polly could bear it no longer, 
she would put on lier hat, coaxing Sue to follow her, and take 
long walks down the Finchley Koad or over ITampstead Heath. 

There was a little stile near The Hollies where she loved to 
linger ; below her lay the fields and the long, dusty road ; cdl 
manner of lights gleamed through the twilight, the dark lane 
lay behind her ; passers-by marvelled at the girl standing there 
in her soft furs with the dog lying at her feet ; the air was full 
of warm dampness, a misty moon hung over the leaficss trees. 

‘ I wonder what Heriot is doing,’ she would say to herself ; 
‘ his letters are beautiful — just what I exjxicted ; they refresh 
n*e to read them ; how can he care for mine in return, as ke 
says he does ! Roy liked them, but then ’ 

Here Polly broke off with a shiver, and Sue growled at a 
dark figure coming up the field-path. 
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^Coine, Sue, your master will want his tea,’ cried the girl, 
w^ing up from her vague musings, * and no one but Polly shall 
get it for him. Aunt Milly says he always praises Mrs. 
Madison’s cookery ; * and she quickened her steps with a little 
laugh, 

Polly was only just in time ; before her preparations were 
completed the bell rang in the sickroom. 

‘ There, it is ready ; I will carry it up. Never mind me, 
Mrs. Madison, it is not very lieavy,’ cried the girl, bustling and 
heated, and she took up the tray with her strong young arms, 
but, in her hurry, the velvet slippers had l)een forgotten. 

Mildred started with dismay at the sound of the little tapping 
heels. Would Roy recognise it 1 Yes, a flush liad passed over 
his wan face ; he tried to raise himself feebly, but the incautious 
movement brought on a fit of coughing. 

Mildred passed a supporting arm under the pillows, and 
waited patiently till the paroxysm ha(J passed. 

‘Dear Rex, you should not have tried to raise yourself — 
there, lean back, and be quiet a moment till you have recovered,’ 
and she wiped the cold drops of exliaustion from his forehead. 

But he still fought with the stniggling breath. 

‘ Was it slie — was it Polly ? ’ he gasped. 

‘ Yes,’ returned Mildred, alarmed at his excessive agitation 
and unable to withhold the truth ; ‘ but you must not talk just 
now.’ 

‘ Just one word ; when did she come ? ’ he whispered, faintly. 

‘With me; she has been here all this time. It is her 
cookery, not Mrs. Madison’s, that you liave been praising so 
highly. No, you must not sec her yet,’ answering his wistful 
glance ; ‘ you are so weak that Dr, Blenkinsop has forbidden it 
at present ; but you will soon be better, dear,’ and it was a 
proof of his weakness that Roy did not contest the point. 

But the result of Polly’s imprudence was less harmful than 
she had feared. Roy grew less restless. From that evening he 
would lie listening for hours to the light footsteps about the 
house, his eyes would brighten as they paused at his door. 

The flowers that Polly now ventured to lay on his tray were 
always placed within his reach ; he would lie and look at them 
contentedly. Once a scrap of white paper attracted his eyes. 
Row eagerly his thin fingers clutched it There were only a 
few words traced on it — ‘ Qood-night, my dear brother Roy ; I 
am so glad you are better : ’ but when Mildred was not looking 
the paper was pressed to his lips and hidden under his pillow. 
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‘ You need not move about so quietly, I tliink be likes to 
bear you,’ Mildred said to* tbe girl when sbe had assured her- 
self that no hurtful effect bad been tbe result of Polly’s careless- 
ness, and Polly had thanked her with glistening eyes. 

How light her heart grew ; she burst into little quavers and 
trills of song as she flitted about Mrs. Madison’s bright kitchen. 
Roy heard her singing one of his favourite airs, and made 
Mildre(l ox)en the door. 

‘ She has the sweetest voice I ever heard,’ he said with a sigh 
when she had finished. ‘ Ask her to do that oftener ; it is like 
David’s harp to Saul,’ cried the lad, with tears in his eyes ; ‘ it 
refreshes me.’ 

Once they could hear her fondling the dog in the entry 
below. 

‘ Dear old Sue, you are such a darling old dog, and I love 
you so, though you are too stupid to be taught any tricks,’ she 
said, playfully. J 

When Sue next found admittance into her master’s room 
Roy called the animal to him with feeble voice. ‘ Let her be, 
I like to have her here,’ ho said, when Mildred would have 
lifted her from the snow-white counterpane. ‘ Sue loves her 
master, and her master loves Sue,’ and as tlic creature thrust its 
slender nose delightedly into his hand Roy dropped a furtive 
kiss on the smooth black liead. 



CHAPTER XXX 

‘I CANNOT SING THE OLD SONGS ’ 

‘ Ask iTie no more : what answer should I give ? 

I love not hollow cheek or laded eye : 

' Yet, 0 my friend, I will not have thee die ! 

Ask me no more, lest I should hid thee live ; 

Ask me no more. 

* Ask me no more ; thy fate an4 mine are sealM : 

I strove against the stream and all in vain : 

Let the great river take me to the main : 

• No more, dear love, for at a touch I yiehl ; 

Ask me no more.’ 

Tkxn y son’s Princess. 

Eichard had promised to pay them another visit shortly, and 
one Saturday evening while Polly and Sue were racing each 
other among the gravel-pits and tlie furze-bushes of the people’s 
great common, and the lights twinkled merrily in the Vale of 
Health, and the shifting mist shut out the blue distances of 
Harrow and Pinner, Mildred was charmed as well as startled by 
the sound of his voice in the liall. 

‘ Well, Bex, you are getting on famously, I hear ; tliaiiks to 
Aunt Milly’s nursing,’ was his cheerful greeting, « 

Boy shook his head despondingly. 

‘I should do better if I could see something different from 
these four walls,’ he returned, with a discontented glance round 
the room that Mildred had made so bright and pretty ; ‘ it is 
absurd keeping me moped up here, but Aunt Milly is inexorable.’ 

Mildred smiled over her boy’s peevishnevss. 

‘He does not know wfiat is good for him,’ she returned, 
gently ; ‘he always gets restless towards evening. Dr. Blenkin- 
80^) has been most strict in bidding me keep him from excite 
ment and not to let him talk with any one. This is the first 
day he has withdrawn his prohibition, and Boy has been in his 
tantrums ever since.’ 
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‘ He said I miglit go downstairs if only I were spared the 
trouble of walking/ grumbled Koy, who sometimes tyrannised 
over Aunt Milly — and dearly she loved such tyranny. 

‘ He is more like a spoiled child than ever/ she said, laughing. 

‘ If that he all, the difficulty is soon obviated. I can carry 
him easily,^ returned Eichard, looking down a little sadly at 
the long gaunt figure before him, looking strangely shrunken in 
the brilliant dressing-gown that was Eoy’s special glory ; ‘ but 
I must be careful, you look thin and brittle enough to break.’ 

‘ May he, Aunt Milly ? Oh, I do so long to see the old 
studio again, and the couch is so much more comfortable than 
this,’ his eyes beginning to shine with excitement and his colour 
varying dangerously. 

‘ Is it quite prudent, Eichard ? ’ she asked, hesitatingly. 
‘ Had we not better w^ait till to-morrow ? ’ but Eoy’s eagerness 
overbore her scnqdes. 

Polly little knew whaj surprise was in store for her. Her 
race over, she walked along soberly, wondering how she should 
occupy herself that evening. She, too, knew that Dr. 
Blenkinsop’s prohibition had been removed, and had chafed a 
little restlessly when Mildred had asked her to be patient till 
the next day. ‘ Aunt Milly is too careful ; she does not think 
how I long to see him,’ she said, as she walked slowly home. 
A light streamed across the dark garden when she reached The 
Hollies; a radiance of firelight and lamplight. ‘I wonder if 
Eichard has come,’ thought Polly, as she stole into the little 
passage and gently opened the door. 

Yes, Eichard was there ; his square, thick-set figure blocking 
up the fireplace as he le nt in his favourite attitude against the 
mantelpiece ; and there was Aunt Milly, smiling as though some- 
tiling pleased her. And yes, surely that was Eoy’s wraith wrapped 
in the gorgeous dressing-gown and supported by pillows. 

The blood rushed to the girl’s face as she stood for a moment 
as though -spell-bound, but at the sound of her half-suppressed 
exclamation he turned his head feebly and looked at her. 

‘ Polly ’ was all he said, but at his voice she had sprung across 
the room, and as he stretched out hisjbhin hand to her with an 
attempt at his old smile, a low sob had risen to her lips, and, 
utterly overcome by the spectacle of his weakness, she burie^ 
her face in his pillows. 

Eoy^s eyes grew moist with sympathy. 

‘ Don’t cry, Polly — don’t ; I cannot bear it,’ he whispered, 
faintly. 
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‘ Don’t, Polly ; try to control yourself ; this agitation is very 
bad for him ; ’ and Richard raised her gently, for a deadly pallor 
had overspread Roy’s features. 

‘ I could not help it,’ she returned, drying her eyes, ^ to see 
him lying there looking so ill. Oh, Rex ! it breaks my heart,’ 
and the two young creatures almost clung together in llieir 
agitation ; and, indeed, Roy’s hollow blue eyes and thin, 
bloodless face had a spectral beauty that was absolutely startling. 

‘ I never thought you would mind so mucb, Polly,’ he said, 
tremulously ; and the poor lad looked at her with an eagerness 
that lie could not disguise. ‘ I hardly dared to expect that you 
could waste so much time and thought on me.’ 

‘ Oh, Rex, how can you say such unkind things ; not care — 
and I Iiave been fretting all this time ? ’ 

* That was hardly kind to Ileriot, was it ? ’ he said, watching 
her, and a strange vivid light slione in his eyes. 1 f she liad not 
known before she must have felt t^en how he loved her ; a 
sudden blush rose to her cheek as he mentioned Dr. Ileriot’s 
name ; involuntarily she moved a little away from him, and 
Roy’s head fell back on the pillow with a sigli. 

Neither of them seemed much disposed for speech after that. 
Roy lay btack with closed eyes and knitted brows, and Polly sat 
on a low chair watching the great s]duttcring log and showers of 
Hjiarks, wliile Mildred and Richard tiilked in uiideitones. 

Now and then Roy opened his eyes and looked a1^ her — at 
the dainty little figure and sweet, thoughtful face ; the fireliglit 
shone hn the shielding hand and Imlf-hoop of diamonds. He 
recognised the ribbon she wore ; he had }>ought it for her, as 
well as the little garnet ring he had afterwards voted as rubbish. 
The sight angered him. He would claim it again, he thought. 
She should wear no gifts of his ; the diamonds had overpowered 
his garnets, just as his poor little love liad been crushed by Dr. 
lleriot’s fascination. Adonis, with his sleepy blue eyes and fair 
moustaclie and velvet r,oat, had failed in the contest with tlie 
elder man. What was he, after all, but a beggarly artist ? No 
wonder she despised his scraps of ribbon, his paltry gewgaws, 
and odds and ends of rubbish. ‘ And yet if I had only had my 
chance,’ he groaned within himself, ‘ if 1 had wooed her, if‘ I had 
compelled her to understind my meaning.’ And then his 
anger melted, as she laised her clear, honest eyes, and looked at 
him. 

‘Are you in pain, Rex 1 — can I move your pillows ? ’ bending 
over him rather timidly. Poor children ! a veil of reserve had 
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fallen between them since Dr. Heriof s name had been mentioned, 
and she no lunger spoke to him with the old fearlessness. 

‘ No, I am not in pain. Come here, Polly ; you have not 
begun to be afraid of me since — since I have been ill ? ’ rather 
moodily. 

‘ No, Rex, of course noL’ Rut she faltered a little over her 
words. 

‘SiUdown beside me for a minute. What was it you called 
me in your letter, before I was ill ? Something — it looked 
strangely written by your hand, Polly.* 

‘Brother — my dear brother Rex,* almost inaudibly. 

‘ Ah, I rt‘membcr. It would have made me smile, only I was 
not in the humour for smiling. I did not write back to my 
sister Polly though, Richard calls you his little sister very 
often, does he not ? * 

‘ Ves, and 1 love to hear him say it,* very earnestly. 

‘ Should you love it i^| I called you that too 1 * he returned, 
with an involuntary curl of the lip. ‘Pshaw! ^This is idle 
talk ; but sick people will have their fancies. I have one at 
present. I want you not to wear that rubbish any more,* 
touching her hand lightly, 

‘Oh, Rex — the ring you gave me V the tears starting to her 
eyeis. 

‘ 1 never threw a flower away the gift of one that cared for 
me,* he ^*eplicd, with a weak laugh. ‘ “ I never had a dear 
gazelle but it Vas sure to marry the market-gardener.** Do you 
remember Dick Swiveller, Polly, and the many laughs We have 
had over him in the old garden at home ? Oh, those days 1 * 
checking himself abrupi.y, for fear the pent-up bitterness might 
find vent 

* ‘ Children, you are talking too much,* interposed Mildred’s 
warning voice, not slow to interpret the rising excitement of 
Roy’s manner. 

‘ One minute more, Aunt Milly,* he returned, hastily ; then, 
dropping his voice, ‘ The gift must go back to the giver. I don’t 
want you to wear that ugly little ring any longer, Polly.* 

‘ But I prize it so,’ she remonstrated. ‘ If I give it back to 
you, you will throw it in the Are, or trample on it* 

‘ On my honour, no ; but I can’t stand seeing you wear such 
ruobisli. I will keep it safely — I will indeed, Polly. Do please 
me in thi§.* And Polly, who had never refused him any- 
thing, drew off the shabby little ring from her finger and handed 
it to him with downcast eyes. Why should he ask from her such 
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a sacrifice % Every ribbon and every flower he had given her 
she had hoarded up as though they were of priceless value, and 
now he had taken from her her most cherished treasure. And 
Polly’s lip quivered so that she could hardly bid him good-night 
Kichard, who saw the girl was fretting, tried by every means 
in his power to cheer her. He threw on another log, placed 
her little basket-work chair in the most inviting corner, showed 
her the different periodicals he had brought from Oxford for 
Roy’s amusement, and gave her lively sketches of under- 
graduate life. Polly showed her interest very languidly ; she 
was mourning the loss of her ring, and thinking how mucTi her 
long-desired interview with Roy had disappointed her. Would 
he never be the same to her again ? Would this sad misunder- 
standing always come between them ? 

How was it she was clinging to him with tlie old fondness 
till he had mentioned Dr. Heriot? n^me, and then their hands 
had fallen asunder simultaneously ? ^ 

^ Poor Roy, and poor, poor Polly ! ’ she thought, with a self- 
pity as new as it was painful 

‘You are not listening to me, Polly. You are tired, my 
dear,’ Richard said at hist, in his kind frateimal way. 

‘ No, I am very rude. But I cannot help thinking of Rex ; 
how ill he is, and how terribly wasted he looks ! ’ 

‘ I knew it would be a shock to you. I am thankful that 
my father’s gout prevents him from travelling ; lie wjfuld fret 
dreadfully over Roy’s altered appearanca But we must be 
thankful that he is as well as he is. I could not help thinking 
all that night — the night before you and Aunt Milly came — 
what I should do if we lost him.’ 

‘ Don’t, Richard. I cannot bear to think of it’ 

‘It ought to make us so grateful,’ he murmured. ‘First 
Olive and then Roy brought back from the very brink of the 
grava It is too much goodness ; it makes one ashamed of one’s 
discontent’ And he sighed involuntarily. 

‘ But it is so sad to see him so helpless. You said he was as 
light as a child when you lifted him, Richard, and if he speaks 
a word or two he coughs. # I am afraid Dr, Blenkinsop is right 
in saying he must go to Hastings for the winter.’ 

, ‘We shall hear what Dr. John says when he comes up next 
You expect him soon, Polly?’ But Richard, as he asked the 
question, avoided meeting her eyes. He feared lest this long 
absence had excited suspicions which he might find difficult to 
answer. 
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But Polly's innocence was proof against any such surmises. 

‘ I cannot think what kee^a him,' she returned, disconsolately. 
‘Olive says he is not very busy, and that his new assistant 
relieves him of half his work.* 

‘ And lie gives you no reason ? * touching the log to elicit 
another shower of sparks. 

‘No, he only says that he cannot come at present, and 
answers <ill my reproaches with jests — you know his way. I 
don’t think he hasif knows how I want him. Richard, I do wish 
you would do something for me. Write to him to-morrow, and 
ask him to come ; tell him I want him very badly, that I never 
wanted him half so much before.* 

‘ Dear Polly, you cannot need him so much as that,’ trying 
to turn off her earnestness wdth a laugh. 

‘ You do not know — you none of you know — how much I 
want him,' with a strange vehtmeiice in her tone. ‘ When he 
is near me 1 feel safe — liapiiy. Ah ! ' cried the girl, 
w’ith a sad wdstfulnesa coming into her eyes, ‘ when I see him I 
do not need to remind myself of his goodness and love — I can 
feel it then. Oh, Richard dear ! tell him he must come — that 
I am afraid to be without him any longer.' 

Afraid of what ? Did she know ? Did Richard know ? 

‘ She seems very restless without you,' he wrote that Sunday 
afternoon. ‘ I fancy Roy's manner frets her. He is fitful in 
his mooctjji — a little irritable even to her, and yet unable to 
bear her out of his sight. He would be brought down into the 
studio again to-day, though Aunt Milly begged him to spare 
himself. I'olly has been trying all the afternoon to amuse 
him, but he wdll not be nused. She has just gone off to the 
piano, in the hox)e of singing him to sleep. Rex tyrannises 
over us all dreadfully.’ 

Dr. Heriot sighed over Richard's letter, but he made no 
attempt to facilitate his preparations for going to London ; he 
was reading things by a clear light now ; this failure of his was 
a sore subject to him ; in spite of the prospect that was dawn- 
ing slowly before him, he could not bear to think of the tangled 
web he had so unthinkingly woven-^it would need careful un- 
ravelling, he thought ; and so curious is the mingled warp and 
woof in the mind of a man like John Heriot, that while his, 
heart yearned for Mildred with the strong passion of his nature, 
he felt for Ijis young betrothed a tenderness for which there 
was no name, and the thought of freeing himself and her was 
painful in the extreme. 


24 
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He longed to see her again and judge for himself, but he 
must be patient for a while, he knew ; so though Polly pleaded 
for his presence almost passionately, he still put her off on some 
pretext or other, — nor did he come till a strong letter of remon- 
strance from Mildred reached him, reproaching him for his 
appai^l^t neglect, and begging him to recall the girl, as their 
present position was not good for her or Roy. 

Mildred was constrained to take this step, urged by-.her pity 
for Polly’s evident unhappinesa * 

• That some struggle was passing in the girl’s mind v:as now 
evident Was she becoming shaken in her loyalty to Dr. 
Heriot ? Mildred grew alarmed ; she saw that while Roy’s 
invalid fancies were obeyed with the old Polly-like docility and 
sweetness, that she shrank at times from him as though she 
were afraid to trust herself with him ; sometimes at a look or 
word she would rise from his sid? and go to the piano and sing 
softly to herself some airs that Dr. Periot loved. 

* Vou never sing my old favourites now, Polly,’ Roy said 
once, rather fretfully, ‘ but only these old things over and over 
again ! ’ 

‘ I like to sing these best,’ she said, hastily ; and then, as he 
still pressed the point, she pushed the music from her, and 
hurried out of the room. 

But Mildred had another cause for uneasiness which she kept 
to herself. There was no denying that ^oy was very slow in 
regaining strength. Dr. Blcnkinsop sliooK his head, and looked 
more dissatisfied every day. 

‘I don’t know what to make of him,’ he owned to Mildred, 
one day, as they stood in the porch together. 

Jt was a mild December afternoon ; a red wintry sun hung 
over the little garden; a faint crescent moon rose behind the 
trees; underneath the window a few chrysanthemums shed a 
soft blur of violet and dull crimson ; a slight wind stirred the 
hair from Mildred’s temples, showing a streak of gray ; but 
worn and thin as she looked, Dr. Blenkinsop thought he had 
never ieen a face that pleased him better. 

What a Sister of Mercy she would make,’ he often thought ; 
‘ if I know anything of human nature, this woman has known 
*a great sorrow ; she has been taught patience in a rough school ; 
no matter how that boy tries her, she has always a cheerful 
answer ready for him.’ 

Dr. Blenkinsop was in rather a bad humotir this afternoon, 
a fact that was often patent enough to his patients, whom he 
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was given to treat on such occasions with some hrusquerie ; but 
with all his oddities and contradictions, they dearly loved him. 

‘ I can’t make him out at all,’ he repeated, irritably, feeling 
his iron-gray whiskers, a trick of his when anything discomposed 
him ; ‘ there is no fault to find with his constitution • he has 
had a sharp bout of illness, brought on, as far as I can,|^iake 
out, by his own imprudence, and just as he has turned the 
corner nicely, and seems doing us all credit, he declines to 
make any further progress I ’ 

‘ But he is really better. Dr. Blenkinsop ; he coughs far less, 
and his sleep is less broken ; he has no appetite, certainly, 

hut ’ Mildred stopped. '*She thought herself that Boy had 

been losing ground lately. 

Dn Blenkinsop fairly growled, — ^he had little sharp white 
teeth that showed almost savagely when he was in one of his 
surly moods. ^ 

‘These lymphatic nat^wos are the worst to combat, they 
succumb so readily to ’weakness and depression ; he certainly 
seems more languid to-day, and there are feverish indications. 
He has got nothing on his mind, eh T — turning round so 
abruptly that Mildred was put out of countenance. 

She hesitated. 

‘ Hum2)h ! ’ was his next observation, ‘ I thought as much. 
Of course it is none of my concern, but when I see my patient 
losing ground without any visible cause, one begins to ask 
([uestions. That young lady who assists in the nursing — do you 
think her j)rcsence advisable, eh ? ’ — with another sharp glance 
,at Mildred. 

‘She is his adopted sister — she is engaged,’ stammered 
Mildred, not willing to betray the lad’s secret. ‘ They are very 
fond of each other.’ 

‘ A questionable sort of fondness — rather too feverish on one 
side, I should say. Send her back to the north, and get that 
nicje fellow Richard in her place ; that is my advitie.’ 

And acting on this very broad hint, Mildred soon afterwards 
wrote to Dr. Heriot to recall Polly. 

When Dr. Blenkinsop had left her,^*:he did not at once return 
to the studio ; through the closed door she could hear Polly 
striking soft chords on the piano. Roy had seemed drowsy^ 
ana she trusted the girl’s murmuring voice would lull him to 
sleep. 

It was not often that she left them together ; but this after- 
noon her longing for a little fresh air tempted her to undertake 
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some errands that tvere needed for the invalid ; and leaving a 
message with Mrs. Madison that sheVonld be back to the early 
tea, she set oif in the direction of the old town. 

It was getting rapidly dnsk as the little gate swung behind 
Mildred. When Roy roused from his fitful slumber, he could 
hardly see Polly as she sat at the shabby, square piano. 

The girl was touching the notes with listless fingers, her 
head drooping over the keys ; but she suddenly starbid when 
she saw the tall gaunt figure beside her in the gorgeous dressing- 
gown. 

‘ Oh, Rex, this is very wrong,*- taking hold of one of his hot 
hands, and trying to lead him back to the sofa, ‘ when you know 
you cannot stand, and that the least movement makes you cough. 
Put your hand on my shoulder ; lean on me. Oh, I wish I 
w’ere as strong and tall as Aunt Milly.* 

‘ I like you best as you are,* he rmdied, but Ikj did not refuse 
the support slie offered him. ‘ i coi Jd not see you over there, 
only the outline of your dress. You never weiir your* pretty 
dresses now, Polly ? * reproachfully. ‘ I suppose because Heriot 
is not here.* 

‘Indeed — indeed — you must not stand any longer, Rex. 
You must lie down at once, or I shall tell Aunt Milly,* she 
returned, evasively. 

He was always making these sort of speeches to her, and 
to-night she felt as though she could not ])ear them ; but Roy 
was not to be silenced. Never once had she mentioned Dr. 
Heriot’s name to him, and with an odd tenacity he wanted to 
make her say it. What did she call him ? had she learnt to say, 
his Christian name ? would she pronounce it with a blush, 
faltering over it as girls do ? or would she speak it glibly as 
with long usage ? 

‘ I suppose you keep them all for him,* he continued, with a 
suspicion of bitterness in his tone ; ‘ that little nun-like gray 
dress is good enough for Aunt Milly and me. Too much colour 
would be bad for weak eyes, eh, Polly ?* 

‘ I dress for him, of course,’ trying to defend herself with 
dignity ; but the next in^nnent she waxed humble again. ‘ I — 
I am sorry you do not like the dress, Rex,’ she falUired. ‘ I 
should bike to please you both if I could,’ and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

‘ I think you might sing sometimes to please me when he is 
not here^ he returned, obstinately ; ‘just one song, Polly ; my 
favourite one, with that sad, sweet refrain.’ 
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‘ Oh, not that one,’ she repeated, hegilining to tremble ; 
‘choose something else, Eex — not that.’ 

‘No, I will have that or none,’ he replied, irritably. What 
had become of Hoy’s sweet temper ? ‘ Yon seem determined not 

to please me in anything,’ and he moved away. 

Polly watched his tottering steps a moment, and then she 
sprang after him. 

‘ Oh, 4 iex, do not be so cross with me ; do not refuse my 
help,’ she said, winding her arm round him, and compelling him 
to lean on her. ‘ There, you have done yourself mischief,’ as he 
paused, overcome by a paroxysm of coughing. ‘ How can you — 
how can you be so unkind to me, Rex ? ’ 

He did not answer ; perhaps, absorbed in his own trouble, 
he hardly knew how he tried her ; but as he sank back feebly 
on the cushions, he whispered — ' 

‘ You will sing it, Poll;5^ will you not V 

‘ Yes, yes ; anything, il#you will only not be angry with me,' 
returned the poor girl, as she hurried away. 

Tlie air was a mournful one, just suited to the words : — 

« 

* Ask me no more ; what answer should I give ? 

I love not hollow cheek or faded eye : 

Yet, 0 my Iriencl, 1 will not have thee die ! 

Ask me no raoi’e, lest I should bid thee live ; 

Ask me no more.’ 

‘ Polly, come here ! come to me, Polly I ’ for, overcome by a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, Polly had broken down, and hidden 
her face in her hands ; and now a stifled sob reached Roy’s ear. 

‘Polly, I dare not move, and I only want to ask you to 
forgive me,’ in a reint seful voice ; and the girl obeyed him 
reluctfintly. 

‘ What makes you so cruel to me ? ’ she panted, looking at 
him with sad eyes, that seemed to pierce his selfishness. ‘It is 
not my fault if you are so unhappy — if you will not get well.’ 

‘ Ask me no more ; thy fate and mine are sealed.’ The 
jdaintive rhythm still haunted her. Was she, after all, so much 
to blame ? Was she not suffering too ? Why should he lay 
this terrible burden on her ? It was fielfish of him to die and 
leave her to her misery. 

Roy fairly (quailed beneath the girl's indignation and passioiv 
ate sorrow. 

‘ Have I. been so hard to you, Polly ? ’ he said, humbly. 
‘ Aie men ever hard to the women they love ? Tliere, the 
murder is out. You must leave me, Polly ; you must go back 
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to Herioi. I am t8o weak to hide the truth any longer. 
must not stay and listen to me/ pushing her away with wealjfforce. 

It was his turn to be agitated now. 

‘ Leave me ! ^ he repeated, ‘ it is not loyal to Heriot to listen 
to a foors maundering, which he has not the wit or the strength 
to hide. I should only frighten you with my vehemence, and 
do no good. Aunt Milly will be here directly. Leave me, I say.’ 

But she only clung to him, and called him brotberv Alas ! 
how could she leave him ! 

By and by he grew calmer. 

‘ Forgive me, Polly ; I am not myself ; 1 ought not to have 
made you sing that song.' 

‘ No, Bex,’ in a voice scarcely audible. 

‘ Wlien you go back to Heriot you must tell him all. Ask 
him not to be hard on me. I never meant to injure him. Tlie 
man you love is sacred in my eyes^ It was only for a little 
while I hated him.’ iv 

* 1 will not tell him that.’ 

‘ Listen to me, dear ! I ask liis pardon, and yours too, for 
having betrayed luj^self. I have acted like a w€ak fool to-night. 
You were wiser than I, Polly.’ 

‘ There is nothing to forgive,’ she returned, softly. ‘ Heriot 
will not be angry with you ; he knows you are ill, and I — I 
will try to forget it. But you must get well, Bex ; you will 
promise to get well for my sake.’ 

‘ Shall you grieve very much if I do not ? Heriot would 
comfort you, if I did not, Polly.' 

She made an involuntary movement- towards liim, and then 
checked herself. 

‘ Cruel ! cruel ! ’ she said, in a voice that sounded dead and 
cold, and her arms fell to her side. 

He melted at that. 

‘There, I have hurt you again. What a selfish wretch I 
am. I shall make a poor thing of life ; but I will promise 
not to die if I can help it. You shall not call me cruel again, 
Polly.’ 

Then she smiled, and utretched out her hand to him. 

‘ I would not requite your goodness so badly as that. You 
^uld always do as you liked with me in the old days, Polly — 
turn me round your little finger. If you tell me to get well I 
suppose I must try ; hut the best part of me is gone.’ 

She could not answer him. Every word went through her 
tender heart like a stab. Wiat avail were her love and pity ? 
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Never should she be able to comfort him again ; never would 
her sweet sisterly ministrations suffice for him. She must not 
linger by his side ; her eyes were open now. 

‘ Good-bye, Koy,^ she faltered. She hardly knew what she 
meant by that farewell. Was she going to leave him ? Was 
she only saying good-bye to the past, to girlhood, to all manner 
of fond foolish dreams ? She rose with dry eyes when she had 
uttered that little speech, while he lay watching her. 

‘ Do you mean to leave me ? * he asked, sorrowfully, but not 
disputing her decision. 

‘ Perhaps — yes — what does it matter ? ’ she answered, moving 
drearily away. 

What did it matter indeed ? Her fate and his were sealed. 
Between them stretched a gulf, long as life, impassable as death ; 
and even her innocent love might not span it, 

‘ I shall not go to him, and he will not return to me,' she 
said, paraphrasing the wrofds of the royal mourner to harmonise 
with bur measure of pain. ‘ Never while I live shall I have niy 
brother Roy again.' 

Poor little aching, childish heart, dealing for the first time 
with life's mysteries, comprehending now the relative distinction 
between love and gratitude, and standing with reluctant feet on 
the edge of an unalterable resolve. What sorrow in after years 
ever e(j[ualled this blank ? 

When Mildred returned she found a very desolate scene 
awaiting her ; the fire liad burnt low% a w^aste of dull red embers 
filled the grate, the moon shone through the one uncurtained 
window ; a mass of drapery stirred at her entrance, a yawning 
figure stretched itself n der the oriental quilt. 

‘ Roy, were you asleep ? The fire is nearly out. Where is 
Polly r 

‘ I do not know. She left the room just now,' he returned, 
with a sleepy inflection ; but to Mildred's delicate perception it 
did not ring true. She said nothing, however, raked the embers 
together, threw on some wood, and lighted the lamps. 

Had he really sleqjt ? There was no need to ask the question ; 
his burning hand, the feverish light of his eyes, the compressed 
lips, the baffled and tortured lines of the brow, told her another 
story ; she leant over him, pressing them out with soft fingers. 

‘ Rex, my poor boy ! ' 

‘ Aunt Milly, she has bidden me good-bye,’ broke out the lad 
suddenly ; ‘ she knows, and she is going back to Hcriot ; and I 
— I am the most miserable wretch alive.* 



CHAPTER XXXI 

‘WHICH SHALL IT BE?’ ' 

* She looked again, as one that half ajraid 
Would fain he certain of a doubtful thing ; 

Or one beseeching, ‘‘Do not me upbraid ! ” 

And then she trembled like the fluttering 
Of timid little birds, and sile nt stood/ 

^ Jean Inqelow. 

Dr. Heriot started for London the day after he had received 
Mildred’s letter ; as he intended, his appearance took them all 
by surprise. 

Mildred was the first to detect the well-known footsteps on 
the gravelled path ; but she held her peace. Dr. Heriot’s keen 
glance, as he stood on the threshold, had time to scan the features 
of the little fireside group before a word of greeting had crossed 
his lips ; he noticed Polly’s listless attitude as she sat apart in 
the dark window-seat, and the moody restlessness of Roy’s face as 
he lay furtively watching her. Even Mildred’s heightened colour, 
os she bent industriously over her work, was not lost on him. 

^ Polly ! ’ he said, crossing the room, and marvelling at her 
unusual abstraction. 

At the sound of the kind, well-known voice, the girl started 
violently ; but as he stooped over her and kissed her, she turned 
very wlute, and involuntarily shrank from him, but the next 
moment she clung to him almost excitedly. 

‘ Oh, Heriot, why did you not come before ? You knew I 
wanted you — ^you must have known how I wanted you.* 

‘ Yes, dear, I knew all about it,’ he replied, quietly, putting 
away the little cold hands that detained him, and turning to the 
ofhers. 

.A few kind inquiries aher the invalid were met at first 
very irritably, but even Roy’s jealousy could no£ be jmof 
auainst such centleness. and he foruot his wretchedness for a 
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time while listening to home messages, and all the budget of 
Kirkby Stephen gossip which Dr. Heriot retailed over the cosy 
meal that Mildred provided for the traveller. 

For once Dr. Ileriot proved himself an inexhaustible talker ; 
there was no limit to his stock of anecdotes. Roy’s sulkiness 
vanished ; he grew interested, almost amused. 

‘You remember old Mrs. Parkinson and her ginger-cakes,’ 
Polly,’ *he said, with a weak ghost of a laugh ; but then he 
checked himself with a frown. How was it one could not hate 
this fellow, who had defrauded him of Polly ? he thought, 
clenching his hai^d impatiently. Why was he to succumb to a 
charm of manner that had worked him such woe ? 

Dr. Heriot’s fine instinct perceived the lad’s transition of mood. 

‘Yes, Polly has a faithful memory for an old friend,’ he 
said, answering for the girl, who sat near him with a strip of 
embroidery from which she had not once raised her eyes. As 
he looked at her, his fa^e worked with some strong emotion ; 
his eyes softened, and then grew sad. 

‘ l\)lly is faith itself,’ speaking with peculiar intonation, and 
laying his hand on the small shining head. ‘You see I have a 
new name for you to-night. Heartsease.’ 

‘ I think I will go to bed, Aunt Milly,’ broke out poor Roy, 
growing suddenly pale and haggard. ‘ I — I am tired, and it is 
later to-night, I think.’ 

Dr. Heriot made no effort to combat his resolution. He 
stood aside while Mildred offered her arm to the invalid. He 
saw Polly hurriedly slii^ her hand in Roy’s, who wrung it hard 
with a sort of laugh. 

‘It is good-bye fo. good and all, I suppose to-night?* he 
said. ‘ Heriot means to take you away, of course ? ’ 

But Polly did not answer ; she only hid her red quivering hand 
under her work, as though she feared Dr. Heriot would see it 

But the next moment the work was thrown lightly to the 
ground, and Dr. Hcriot’s fingers were gently stroking the ill- 
used hand. 

‘ Poor little Polly ; does he often treat you to such a rough 
hand-shake ? ’ he said, with a half-amused, tender smile. 

‘ No, never,’ she stammered ; but then, as though gaining 
courage from the kind face looking down at her, ‘ Oh, Herio^ I 
am so glad he is gone. I — I want to speak to you.’ 

‘ Is thajb why you have been so silent ? ’ drawing her nearer ^ 
to him as she stood beside him on the rug. ‘ Little Heartsease, 
did you like my new name ? * 
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Doif t, Heriot ; I — I do not understand you ; I have not 
been faithful at least/ * 

‘Not in your sense of the word, perhaps, dear Polly, but in 
mine. What if your faithfulness sliould save us both from a 
great mistake ? ’ 

‘ I — I do not understand you,' she said again, looking at him 
with sad, bewildered eyes. ‘ You shall talk to me presently ; 
but now I want to speak to you. Heriot, I was wrong to come 
here — wrong and self* willed. Aunt Milly w^as right ; I have done 
no good. Oh, it has all been so miserable — a mistake from 
beginning to end ; and then I thought you woi^d never come/ 
‘Dear Polly, it could not be helped. Neither can I stay 
now/ 

‘You will not go and leave me again?' she said, faltering 
and becoming very pale. ‘ Heriot, you must take me with you ; 
promise me that you Avill take me with you/ 

‘ I cannot, my dear child. Indeed—indeed — I cannot/ 
‘Then I will go alone,* she said, throwing back her* head 
proudly, hut trembling as she spoke. ‘1 will not stay here 
without you — not for a day — not for a single day.' 

‘But Roy wants you. You cannot leave liim until he is 
better,' he said, watching her ; but though she coloured per- 
ceptibly, she stood her ground. 

‘ I was wrong to come,' she returned, piteously. ‘ I cannot 
help it if Rex wants me. I know he does. You arc saying 
this to i)unish me, and because I have failed in iny duty.' 

‘ Hush, my child ; I at least have not reproached you.' 

‘ No, you never reproacli me ; you arc kindness itself. 
Heriot,' laying down her face on his arm, and now he knew she 
was weeping, ‘ I never knew until lately how badly I have 
treated you. You ought not to have chosen a child like me. I 
have tried your patience, and given you no return for your 
goodness ; but I have resolved that all this shall be altered.' 

‘ Is it in your power, Polly ? ' speaking now more gravely, 

‘ It must — it shall he. Listen to me, dear. You asked me 
once to make no unnecessary delay, hut to be your wife at 
once. Heriot, I am ready now.' 

‘ No, my child, no.' 

^ ‘ Ah, but I am,' speaking with difiiculty through her sobs. 
‘ I never cared for you so much, I never wanted you so much. 
I am so full of gratitude — I long to make you so happy — to 
make somebody hapi)y. You must take me away from here, 
where Roy will liot make me miserable any more, and then I 
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Bliall try to forget him — his unhappiness, I mean — and to think 
only of you/ • 

‘ Poor child,’ speaking more to himself than to her ; ‘ and 
this is to what I have brought her,’ 

‘You must not be angiy with Koy,* continued the young 
girl, when her agitation had a little subsided. ‘ He could not 
help my seeing w’hat Ikj felt ; and then he told me to go back 
to youji He has tried his hardest, I know he has ; every night 
I prayed that you might come and take me away, and every 
morning I dreaded lest I should be disappointed. Heriot, it 
was cruel — cruel to leave me so long/ 

‘ And you will come back with me now ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes,* with a little sighing breath. 

‘ And I am to make you my wife ? I am not to wait for 
your nineteenth birthday % ’ 

‘ No. Oh, Heriot, hgw self-willed and selfish I was.’ 

‘ Neither one nor the Qther. Listen to me, dear Polly. Nay, 
you arc trembling so that you can hardly stand ; sit beside me 
on this couch ; it is my turn to talk now. I have a little story 
to tell you.’ 

‘ A story, Heriot ? ’ 

‘Yes; shall we call it “The Guardian’s Mistake”? lam 
not mucli of a hand in story-telling, but I hope I shall make 
my meaning clear. What, afraid, my child ? nay, there is no 
sad ending to this story of mine ; it runs merrily to the tune of 
wedding bells.’ 

‘ I do not want to hear it,’ she said, shrinking nervously ; 
but he, half-laughingly and half-seriously, persisted : — 

‘ Once upon a time, shall we say that, Polly ? Little Hearts- 
ease, how i)ale you are growing. Once upon a time, a great 
many years ago, a man committed a great mistake that darkened 
his after life. 

‘ He married a woman whom he loved, but whose heart he 
had not won. Not that he knew that. Heaven forbid that any 
one calling himself a man should do so base a thing as that ; but 
his wishes and his alfection blinded him, and the result w^as 
misery for many a year to come.’ o 

‘ But he grew comforted in time,’ interrupted Polly, softly. 

‘ Yes, time, and friendshix>, and other blessings, bestowed, by 
the good God, healed the bitterness of the wound, but it still 
bled inwardly. He was a weary-hearted man, with a secret, 
disgust of life, and full of sad loathing for the empty home that 
sheltered his loneliness, all the more,’ as Polly pressed closer to 
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him, ‘that he was one who had ever craved for wife and 
children. 

‘It was at this time, just as memory was growing faint, that 
a certain young girl, the daughter of an .old college friend of 
his, was left to his care. Think, Polly, how sacred a charge to 
this desolate man ; a young orphan, alone in the world, and 
dependent on his care.* 

‘ Heriot, I beseech you to stop ; you are breaking my heart.* 

‘ Nay, dearest, there is nothing sad in my story ; there are 
only wheels within wheels, a complication heightening the 
interest of the plot. Well, was it a wonder that this man, this 
nameless liero of ours, a species of Don Quixote in his way, 
should weave a certain sweet fancy into his dreary life, that he 
should conceive the idea of protecting and loving this young girl 
in tlie best way he could by making her his wife, thinking that 
he would make himself and her hapny, but always thinking 
most of her ? ’ 

‘ Oh, Ileriot, no fnore ; have pity on me.* 

‘ What, stop in the middle of my story, and before my second 
liero makes his appearance \ For shame, Heartsease ; but this 
man, for all his wise plans and benevolent schemes, proved him- 
self miserably blind. 

‘ He knew that this girl had an adopted brother whom she 
loved dearly. Nay, do not hide your face, Polly ; no angel’s 
love could have been purer than this girl’s for this friend of 
hers ; but alas, what no one had foreseen had already happened ; 
unknown to her guardian, and to herself, this young man had 
always loved, and desired to win her for his wife.* 

‘ She never knew it,* in a stifled voice. 

‘ No, she never knew if, any more than she knew her own 
heart. Why do you start, Heartsease ? Ah, she was so sure of 
that, so certain of her love for her aftianced husband, that when 
she knew her friend was ill, she i)leaded to be allowed to nurse 
him. Yes, though she had found out then the reason of his 
unhappiness.* 

‘She hoped to do good,* clasping her hands before her face. 

‘ True, she hoped to dotgood ; she fancied, not knowing the 
world and her own heart, that she could win him back to his 
ol^ place, and so keep them both, her guardian and her friend. 
And her guardian, heart-sick at the mistake he had made, and 
with a new and secret sorrow preying upon him, deliberately 
sufltered her to be exposed to the ordeal that her own generous 
imprudence had planned.* 
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‘ Ileriot, one moment ; you have a secret sorrow ? ^ 

‘ Not an incurable one^ my sweet ; you shall know it by and 
by ; if I do not mistake, it will yield us a harvest of joy ; but 
I am drawing near the end of the story/ 

‘ Yes, you have quite finished — there is nothing more to say ; 
nothing, Heriot/ 

‘You shall tell me the rest, then,^ he returned, gravely. 
Was sl^e true to her gqardian, this girl ; true in every fibre and 
feeling ? or did her faithful heart really cleave to the companion 
of her youth, calling her love by the right name, and acknowledg- 
ing it without fear ? 

‘ Polly, this is no time for a half-truth ; which shall it be ? 
Is your heart really mine, or does it belong to Roy ? ' 

She would have hidden her face in her hands, but he would 
not suffer it. 

‘ Child, you must answer me ; there must be no shadow 
between us,’ he said, hohfing her before him. There was a touch 
of sternness in his voiced but as she raised her eyes appealingly 
to his, slie read there nothing but pity and full understanding ; 
for one moment she stood irresolute, with palpitating heart and 
white quivering lips, and then she threw herself into his arms. 

‘ Oh, Heriot, what shall I do ? What shall I do ? I love 
you both, but I love Hoy best.’ 

When Mildred re-entered the room, an hour later, somewhat 
weary of her banishment, she found the two still talking together. 
Polly was sitting in her little low chair, her cheek resting on 
her hand. Dr. Heriot seemed speaking earnestly, but as the 
door opened, he brok oft’ hastily, and the girl started to her feet. 

‘ I must go now,’ she whispered ;* ‘ don’t tell Aunt Milly to- 
night Oh, Heriot, I am so happy ; this seems like some 
wonderful dream ; I don’t half believe it’ 

‘ We must guard each other’s confidence. Remember, I have 
trusted you, Polly,’ was his answer, in a low tone. ‘ Good-night, 
my dearest child ; sleep well, and say a prayer for me.’ 

‘ I do — I do pray for you always,’ she affirmed, looking at 
him with her soul in her eyes ; but as he merely pressed her 
hand kindly, she suddenly raised herself on tiptoe and kissed 
his cheek. ‘ Dear — dear Heriot, I shall pray for } on all my life 
long.* 

‘ Are you going, Polly ? ’ asked Mildred, in surprise. 

* Yes, I am tired. I cannot talk any more to-night,’ returned 
the girl, hastily 
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Her face was pale, as thougli she had been weeping ; but her 
eyes smiled radiantly under the wet lu-shes. 

Mildred turned to the fire, somewhat dissatisfied, 

‘ I hope things are right between you and Polly,’ she said, 
anxiously, when she and Dr. Heriot were left alone. 

‘ They have never been more so,’ he replied, with a mischievous 
smile ; ‘ for the first time we thoroughly understand ourselves 
and each other ; she is a dear good child, and deservef; to be 
happy.’ But as Mildred, somewhat bewildered at the ambiguous 
tone, would have questioned him still further, he gently but 
firmly changed the subject. 

It was a strange evening to Mildred ; outside, the rain lashed 
the panes. Dr, Heriot had drawn his arm-chair nearer to the 
glowing fire ; he looked spent and weary — some coiiliicting feel- 
ings seemed to fetter him with sadness. Mildred, sitting at her 
little work-table, scarcely dared to break the silence. Her own 
voice sounded strange to her. Once when she looked up she, 
saw his eyes were fixed upon her, but he withdrew them pgain, 
and relapsed into his old thoughtfulness. 

By and by he began to talk, and tlien she laid down her 
work to listen. Some strange chord of the past seemed stirred 
in the man’s heart to-night. All at once he mentioned his 
mother ; her name was Mildred, he said, looking into the embers 
as he spoke ; and a little sister %vhom they hail lost in her 
childhood had been called Milly too. For their sakes the name 
had always been dear to him. She was a good woinan, he said, 
but her one fault in his eyes had been that she had never loved 
Margaret ; a certain bitter scene between them had banished his 
widowed mother from his house. Margaret had not understood 
her, and they were better apart ; but it had been a matter of 
grief to him. 

And then he began to talk of his wife — at first hesitatingly 
— ^and then, as Mildred’s silent sympathy seemed to open the 
Jong-closed valves, the repressed sorrow of years began to find 
vent Well might Mildred marvel at the secret strength that 
had sustained the generous heart in its long struggle, at * the 
charity that suffered so hjng.’ Wiiat could there have been 
about this woman, that even degradation and shame could not 
weaken his faithful love, that even in his misery he should still 
pity and cleave to her. 

As though answering her thought, Dr. Heriot suddenly 
]>laced a miniature in her hand. 

‘ That was taken when I first saw her,’ he said, softly ; ‘ but 
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it does not do her justice ; and then, one cannot reproduce that 
magnificent voice. I hav» never heard a voice like it’ 

Mildred bent over it for a moment without speaking ; it was 
the face of a girl taken in the first flush of her youth ; but 
there was nothing youthful in the face, which was full of a grave 
matured beauty. 

The dark melancholy eyes seemed to rivet Mildred’s ; a wild 
sorrow ^urked in their inscrutable depths ; the brow spoke 
intellect and power \ the mouth had a passionate, irresolute 
curve. As she looked at it she felt that it was a face that 
might well haunt a man to his sorrow. 

‘ It is beautiful — beautiful — ^l)ut it oppresses me,’ she said, 
laying it down with a sigh. ‘ I cannot fancy it ever looking 
happy.’ 

* No,’ he returned, with a stifled voice. ‘ Her one trouble 
embittered her life. I never remember seeing her look really 
happy till I placed our bRy in her arms ; he taught her to smile 
first, /ind then he died, a?id our happiness died with him.’ 

‘You must try to forget all this now,’ she said, alluding to 
his approaching marriage. ‘It is not well to dwell upon so 
mournful a past.’ 

‘ You are right ; I think I shall bury it from this night,’ he 
returned, with a singular smile. ‘ I feel as though you have 
done me good, Mildred — Miss Lambert — but now I am selfishly 
keeping you up, after all your nursing too. Good-night.’ 

He lield her hand for a moment in both his ; his eyes 
questioned the jiale worn face, anxiously, tenderly. 

‘ When are you going to get stronger ? You do me no 
credit,’ he said, sadly. 

And his look and i-one haunted her, in spite of her efforts. 
He had called her Mildred too. 

‘ How strange that he should have told me all this about his 
wife. I am glad he treats me as a friend,’ she thought. ‘ A 
little while ago I could not have spoken to him as I have 
to-night, but his manner puts me at my ease. How can I help 
loving one of the noblest of God’s creatures ? ’ 

‘Can you trust Roy to me this morning, Miss Lambert?’ 
asked Dr. Heriot, as they were sitting together after breakfast. 

Polly, who was arranging a jar of chrysanthemums, drop;ged 
a handful of flowers on the floor, and Btoo}>ed to pick them iip. 

‘I think Roy will like his old nurse best,’ she returned, 
doubtfully. 

But Dr. Heriot looked obstinate. 
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* A new regime and a new prescription might be beneficial,* 
he replied, with a suspicion of a smile. ‘ Eoy find I must have 
some conversation together, and there’s no time like the present/ 
and with a grave, mischievous bow, he quietly quitted the 
room, 

‘ Aunt Milly, I must go and match those wools, and get the 
books for Roy,* began Polly, hurriedly, as they were left alone. 

The rain does not matter a bit, and the air is quite goft and 
warm.’ 

Mildred shook her head. 

‘ You had better wait an hour or two till it clears up,* she 
said, looking dubiously at the wet garden paths and soaking rain. 
‘ T am going to my own room to write letters. I have one from 
Olive that I must answ^er. If you will wrait until the afternoon, 
Dr. Heriot wdll go with you.* 

But Polly was not to be dissuaded ; she had nothing to do, 
she was restless, and wanted a walk ;*and Roy must have his 
third volume when he came down. ^ 

It was not often that Polly chose to be wilful, and this time 
she had her way. Now and then Mildred paused in the midst 
of her correspondence to wonder what had detained the girl so 
long. Once or twice she rose and went to the window to see if 
she could catch a glimpse of the dark blue cloak and black hat, 
but hours passed and she did not return. 

By and by Dr. Heriot’s quick eyes saw a swift shadow cross 
the studio window ; and, fis Polly stole noiselessly into the dark 
passage, she found herself cajitured. 

‘ Naughty child, where have you been ? * he said, removing 
her wet cloak, and judging for himself that she had sustained no 
further damage. 

Polly’s cheeks, rosy with exercise, paled a little, and she 
pleaded piteously to be set free. 

‘Just for a moment, Ileriot Please let me go for a moment 
I will come presently.’ 

‘ You are not to be trusted,’ he replied, not leaving hold of 
her. ‘ Do you think this excitement is good for Roy — that in 
his state he can bear it, Jle has been dressed and waiting for 
you for hours. You must think of him, Polly, not of yourself.* 
And Polly resisted no longer. 

She followed Dr. Heriot, with downcast eyes, into the studk). 
Roy was not on his couch ; he was standing on the rug, in his 
velvet coat ; one thin hand grasped the mantelpiece nervously ; 
the other was stretched out to Polly, 
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‘You must not let him excite himself’ was Dr. Heriot’s 
warning, as he left them together. 

Poor Polly, she stood irresolute, not daring to advance, or look 
up, and wishing that the ground would swallow her. 

‘ Polly — dear Polly — will you not come to me ? ’ and Boy 
walked feebly to meet her. Bei'orc she could move or answer, 
his arms were round her. * My Polly — my own now,’ he cried, 
rai^turoiilly pressing her to him with weak force ; ‘ Heriot has 
given you to me.’ 

Polly looked up at her young lover shyly. Roy’s face was 
Hushed, his eyes were shining with happiness, a half-proud, half- 
liTimble expression lingered round his mouth ; the arm that 
suj>p(H?ted her trembled with weakness. 

‘ Oh, Bex, how wrong of me to let you stand,’ she said, waking 
up from her bewilderment ; * you must lie down, and I will take 
my old place beside you.’ • 

‘ Yes, he has given you 4he right to nurse me now,’ whispered 
Boy, af she arranged the cushions under his head. ‘ I am more 
than your ad(j]>ted brother now.’ And Polly’s happy blush was 
her only answer. 

‘You will never refuse to sing to me again ? ’ he said 
presently, when their agitation had a little subsided. 

‘ No, and you will let me have my old ring,’ she returned, 
softly. ‘ Oh, Bex, I cried half the night, when you would not 
let me wear it. I never cared so much for my beautiful 
diamonds.’ 

A misty smile crossed Boy’s face. 

‘ No, Polly, I never mean to jwt with it again. Look here,’ 
— and he showed her the g irncts suspended to his watch-chain — 
‘ we will exchange rings in the old German fashion, dear. I will 
keep the ganiets, and I will buy you the pearl lioop you admired 
so much ; you must remember, you have chosen only a poor 
artist’ 

* Oh, Bex, how 1 shall glory in your pictures ! ’ cried tlie girl, 
breathlessly. ‘ I have always loved them for your sake, but 
now it will be so differeut lliey will be dearer than ever to me.’ 

‘ I never could have worked without you, Polly,’ returned 
the young man, humbly. ‘I tried, but it was a miserable 
failure ; it was your childish praise that fust made me seriously 
think of being an artist ; and when you failed me, all the spirit 
seemed to die out of me, just as the sunshine fades out of a 
landscape, lejiving nothing but a gray mist Oh, Polly, even 
you scarcely know how wretched you made me.* 

26 
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‘ Do not let us talk of it/ she wliispered, pressing closer to 
him ; ‘ let us only try to deserve our happiness/ 

‘ That is what he said/ replied Roy, in a low voice. ‘ He 
told me that we were very young to have such a responsibility 
laid upon us, and that "we must help each other. Oh, what a 
good man he is/ he continued, with some emotion, ‘ and to think 
that at one time I almost hated him/ 

‘ You could not help it,^ she answered, shyly. To Iter there 
was no flaw in her young lover ; his impatience and jealousy, 
his hot and cold fits that had so sorely tried her, his singular 
outbursts of temper, had only been natural under the circum- 
stances ; she would have forgiven him harder usage than that ; 
but Roy judged himself more truly. 

‘ No, dear, you must not excuse me/ was the truthful answer. 
‘I bore my trouble badly, and made every one round me 
wretched ; and now all these coals of fire are heaped upon me. 
If he had been my brother, he could not have borne with me 
more gently. Oh/ cried the lad, earn(‘stly, ‘ it is something to 
see into the depths of a good man s heart. I think I saw more 
than he meant me to do, but time will prove. One thing is 
certain, that he never loved you as I do, Polly.’ 

‘ No ; it w\as all a strange mistake,’ she returned, blushing 
and smiling ; ‘ but hush 1 here comes Aunt Milly.’ 

‘ Am I intenupting you ? ’ asked Mildred, a little surprised 
at Polly’s anxious start. 

She had moved a little away from Roy ; but now he stretched 
out his hand to detain her. 

‘No, don’t go, Aunt Milly/ and a gleam of mischief shot 
from his blue eyes, ‘ Polly has only been telling me a new 
version of the old song — “ It is w'ell to be off with the old love 
before you arc on witli the new.” After all, Polly has found 
out that she likes me best.’ 

‘ Children, what do you mean % ’ returned Mildred, somewhat ‘ 
sternly. 

Polly and even Roy were awed by the change in her manner ; 
a sort of spasm crossed her face, and then the features became 
almost rigid. • 

‘ Aunt Milly, don’t be angry with us/ faltered Polly ; and 
her breast heaved a little. Did this dearest and gentlest 
creature, wdio had stood her in the stead, of mother, tfiiiik 
she was WTong 1 ‘ Listen to me, dear ; I would have 

jnarried Heriot, hut he would not let me ; he showed me 
what v/as the truth— that my heart was more Roy’s tlian 
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his, and then he hronglit m together ; it is all his doing, 
not Boy's.’ 

‘Yes, it was all my doing,’ repeated Dr. Heriot, who had 
followed Mildred in unpcrceived. ‘ Did I not tell you last 
night that Polly and JI never understood each other so well ; ’ 
and he put his arm round the girl with almost fatherly fondness, 
as he led her to Mildred. ‘ You must hlame me, and not this 
poor chiM, for all that has happened.’ 

But the colour did not return to Mildred’s face ; she seemed 
utterly hewilderecL Dr. Heriot wore his inscrutable expression ; 
he looked grave, but not otherwise unhappy. 

‘ I suppose it is all for the best,’ she said, somewhat un- 
steadily. ‘ I had hoped that Polly would have been a comfort 
to you, but it seems you — you are never to have that.’ 

‘It will come to me in time,’ he returned, with a strange 
smile ; ‘ at least, I hope s«’ 

‘Come here, Aunt Millf’^,’ interrupted Boy ; and as Mildred 
stooped over her boy he looked up in her face with the old Bex- 
like smile. 

‘ Dr. Heriot says T should never have lived if it had not been 
for yon, Aunt Milly. You have given me back my life, and he 
has given me Polly, and,’ cried the lad, and now his lips 
quivered, ‘ God bless you both.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIT 


A TALK IN KAIRLIGHT GLEN 

‘ 0 finer far ! What work so high as mine, 

Interpreter betwixt the world and man, 

Nature’s iingatliered pearls to set and shrine, 

The rnj^stery she wraps her in to scan ; 

Her uiisyllabic voices to combine, 

And servo her with such lo’^je as poets can ; 

With mortal words, her cliant of i)raise to bind, 

Then die, and leave the poeiii to mankind ? ’ 

Jean iNdELOw. 

Dr. Heriot did not stay long in London ; as soon as his mission 
was accomplished he set Ms face reaolutedy homewards. 

Christmas was fast appro«aching, and it was necessary to mahe 
arrangements f(jr Roy’s removal to Hastings, and after mucdi 
discussion and a plentiful interchange of letters between the 
cottage and the vicarage, it was finally settled that Mildred and 
Ki(‘}iard should remain witli the invalid until Olive and Mr. 
Lambert should take their place. 

Mr. Lambert was craving for a sight of his boy, but he could 
not feel justified in devolving his duties on his curate until 
after the Epiphany, nor would Olive consent to leave him ; so 
Mildred bravely stifle<l her homesick longings, and kept watch 
over the young lovers, smiling to lierself over Roy’s boyishness 
and Polly’s fruitless efforts after staidness. 

From the low bow-window jutting on to the beach, in the 
quiet corner where Richard had found them lodgings, she would 
often sit following the young pair with softly amused eyes as they 
stood hand in hand witlr the waves lapping to their feet ; at the 
first streak of sunset they would come slowly up the shore. Roy 
fctill tall and gaunt, hut with a faint tinge of returning health in 
his face ; Polly fresh and blooming as a rose, and trying bafd to 
stay her dancing feet to fit liis feeble paces. 

‘ What have you done with Richard, children ? ’ Mildred 
would ask as usual. 
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‘ Dick ? all, lie decamped long ago, with the trite and novel 
observation that “ two are Company and three none.” We saw 
him last in the midst of an admiring crowd of fishermen. Dick 
always knows when he is not wanted, eh, Polly ? * 

‘ I am afraid we treat liim very badly,* returned Polly, 
blushing. Hoy threw himself down on the couch with a burst 
of laughter, llis mirth had hardly died away when his brother 
entered. • 

‘ You have got back, Hoy — that’s right. I was just going in 
search of you. There is a treacherous wind this evening. You 
were standing still ever so long after I left you.* 

‘That conies of you leaving us, you see,* replied Roy, slyly. 

‘ It took us just half an hour to discover the reason of your 
abrupt departurci.* Richard*s eyes twinkled with dry humour. 

‘ One must confess to being bored at times. Keppel was far 
more entertaining com}»ai^y than you and Polly. When I am 
in despair for a little sens^le conversation i must come to Aunt 
Milly.; 

Aunt Milly was the universal sypathiser, as usual. Richard’s 
patience w'ould have been sorely put to proof, but for those 
grave-toned talks in the wintry twilights, with which the gray 
sea and sky seemed so strangely to harmonise. In spite of his 
unselfishness, the sight of his brother’s happiness could not fail 
to elicit at times a disturbing sense of contrast. Who could tell 
what years rolled between him and the frixition of his hope ? 

‘ 111 patience and confidence must be your strength, Richard,’ 
Mildred once said, as they stood looking over the dim waste of 
waters, gray everywhere, save wdiere the white lips touched the 
shore ; Ijeliiiid them w^as th<^ dark Castle Hill ; windy flickers of 
light came from the esplanade ; far out to sea a little star 
trembled and wavered like the timid pioneer of unknown light ; 
a haze of imcertainty bordered earth and sky ; the soft w’ash of 
the insidious weaves 'was tuneful and soothing as a lullaby. The 
neutral tints, the colourless conditions, neither light nor dark, 
even the faint wrajiping mist that came like a cloud from the 
sea, harmonised with Mildred’s feelings as she quoted the text 
sf»ftly. An irrejiressible shiver ran through the young man’s 
frame. Waiting, did he not know what was before him — years 
of iiiK’ertiiiiity, of alternate hopes and fears. ^ 

Yes, 1 know,’ he replied, with an accent of impatience in 
his voice. * You are right, of course ; one cun only wait. As 
for patience, it is hardly an aitrihute of youth ; one learns it by 
degrees, but all the same, uncertainty and these low’^ gray skies 
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oppress one. Sea-fog does not enhance cheerfulness, Aunt Milly. 
Let us go in.’ • 

Richard’s moods of discontent wen*, brief and rare. He was 
battling bravely with his disappointment. He had always been 
grave and staid beyond his years, but now faintly-drawn lines 
were plainly legible in the smooth forehead, and a steady con- 
centrated liglit in the brown eyes bore witness to abiding and 
careful thought. At times his brother’s unreasoning boyishness 
seemed almost to provoke him ; want of earnestness was always 
a heinous sin in his judgment. Roy more than once winced 
under some unpalatable home-truth which Richard uttered in all 
good faith and with the best intentions in the world. 

^Dick is the finest fellow breathing, but if he would only 
leave off sermonising until he is ordained,’ broke out Roy, with 
a groan, when he and Mildred were alone ; but Mildred was too 
well aware of their affection for eacl^ other to be made uneasy 
by any petulance on Roy’s part. He^ would rail at his brother’s 
advice, and then most likely digest and follow it ; but she gave 
Richard a little hint once. 

• Leave them alone ; their happiness is still so new to them,’ 
pleaded the soft-hearted woman. ‘ You can’t expect Rex to look 
beyond the present yet, now Polly is with him — when he is 
stronger he will settle down to work.’ And though Richard 
shook his head a little incredulously, he wisely hedd his peace. 

But he would have bristled over with horror and amazement 
if he had known lialf of the jjxtravagant daydreams and plans 
which Roy was for ever pouring into Aunt Hilly’s ear. Roy, 
who was as impetuous in his love-making as in other things, 
could not be made to understand that there was any necessity 
for waiting ; that Polly should be due north while he was due 
south was clearly an absurdity to his mind, and he would argue 
the point until Mildred was lairly l^cwildcred. 

‘ Rex, my dear boy, do be reasonable,’ she pleaded once ; 
‘ what would Richard say if he heard you ? You must give up 
this daft scheme of yours ; it is contrary to all common sense. 
Why, you have never earned fifty pounds by your j)ainting yet.’ 

‘ Excuse me, Aunt MiUy, but it is so dillicult to makw women 
see anything in a business point of view,’ rejdied the invalid, 
somewhat loftily. ‘ Polly understands me, of course, but she is 
an exception to the general rule. I dt‘fy any one — even you, 
Aunt Milly — to lK‘at J ’oily' in common sense.’ 

‘ He means, of course, if his picture be sold,’ returned Polly, 
sturdily, who feared nothing in the world but separation from 
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Koy. She was ready to cat bread and cheese checrfidly all her 
life, she iliouf^ht. Both young people were in the liazy atmos- 
phere of all youthful lovers, when a crust appears a picturesque 
and highly desirable food, and rent and taxes and all such 
contom})tible items are delusions of the evil one, fostered in the 
brain of careful parents, 

‘ Of course Rex only means if his ])icture sells at a good price. 
He win then be sure of work from the dealers.* 

‘There, I told you so,* repeated Roy, triumphantly, ‘as 
though I’oUy did not know the ups and downs of an artist’s life 
better than yon, or even me. Aunt Milly. It is not as though 
we expected champagne and silk dresses, and all sorts of un- 
necessary luxuries.* 

‘ Or velvet coats,* quietly added Mildred, and Roy looked a 
little crestfallen. 

‘Aunt Milly, how can you be so unkind, so disagreeable ?* 
cried Polly, with a littlb burst of indignation. ‘ I shall wear 
prin^ dresses or clieap Ituff. There was such a pretty one at 
sevenpence-halfpenny the yard, at Oliver’s ; but of course Rex 
must have his velvet coat, it looks so well on an artist, and suits 
him so. I would not have Roy look shabby and out of elbows, 
like Dad Fabian, for the world.* 

‘ You would look very })retty in a print dress, Polly, I don’t 
doubt,* returned Roy, a little sadly ; ‘ but Aunt Milly is right, 
and it would not match iny velvet coat. We must be consistent, 
as Richard says.* 

‘Cashmere is not so very dear, and it ^vears splendidly,* 
returned Polly, in the tone of one elated by a new discovery, 
‘and with a fresh j’ibbon now and then I shall look as well as 
I do now. You don’t si.ppose I mean to be a slattern if we are 
ever so poor. But you shall have your velvet coat, if I have to 
pawn the watch Dr. Heriot gave me.* And Roy’s answer was 
not meant for Mildred to hear. 

Mildred felt as though she were turning the page of some 
story-book as she listened to their talk. How charmingly un- 
real it all sounded ; how splendidly coloured with youth and 
liappiiH‘.ss. After all, they were not ambitious. The rooms at 
the little cottage at Frognal bouriaed all their desires. The 
studio with the cross light and faded drapery, the worn couch 
and little square piano, was to be their living room. Polly ^va8 
to w'ork and sing, while Roy painted. Dull ! how could they 
be dull when they had each other ? Polly would go to market, 
and prepare dainty little dishes out of nothing ; she would train 
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flowers round tlie porch and under the windows, and keep 
chickens in the em})ty coop hy the arbour. With ])lenty of eggs 
and fresh vegetables, their expenses would be trifling. Dugald 
had taught Eex to make potato soup jfnd herring salad. Whj^ 
he and Dugald had spent he did not know how little a week, 
and of course his father would help him. Polly was penniless 
and an orphan, and it was liis duty to work for her fxs well as 
for himself. 

Mildred wondered what Dr. lleriot would think of the young 
pt‘ople’s pro])osition. As Polly was under age he had a voice in 
the matter, but she held her peace on this subject. After all, 
it was only a daydream — a very jdeasant picture. She W’as 
conscious of a vague feeling of regret that things could not be as 
they jdanned. Hoy was boyish and impulsive, but Polly might 
b(^ trusted, she thought. Every now and then there was a little 
spirit of shrewdness and humour in the girl’s words that hubbled 
to the surface. * 

‘Hoy will always be wanting to 1?ay new books and^new 
music, but I sliall punish him by liking the old ones best,’ she 
said, with a laugh. * And no more boxes of cigarettes, or bottles 
of lavender-water ; and oh, Rex, you know your extravagance 
ill gloves.’ 

‘ I shall only wear them on Sundays,’ replied Roy, virtuously, 
‘and I shall smoke pipes — an honest meerschaum after all is 
more enjoyable, and in the evenings we will take long walks 
towards Hendon or Barnet. Polly is a famous w'alker, and on 
fine Sundays we will go to Westminister Abbey, or St. Paul’s, 
or some of the grand old city churches ; one can hear fine music 
at the Foundling, and at St. Andrew’s, Wells Street. Polly does 
not know half the delights of living in London.’ 

‘She will know it in good time,’ returned Mildred, softly. 
She would not take uj)on herself to damp their expectations ; in 
a little while they would learn to be reasonable. In the mean- 
wliile she indulged in the petting that was with her as a second 
nature. 

But it was a relief when her brother and Olive arrived ; she 
liad no idea how much slie had missed them, until she caught 
sight of her brother’s bowed figure and gray head, and Olive’s 
grave, sallow face beside it. 

*Jt was an exciting evening. Mr. Lambert was overjoyed at 
seeing his son again, though much sliocked at the still visible 
evidences of past suffering. Polly was warmly welcomed with 
a fatherly blessing, and lie was so much occupied -with the 
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young pair, that Mildred was at liberty to devote herself to 
Olive* • 

She followed her into her room ostensibly to assist in unpack- 
ing, but they soon fell in 1 :o one of their old talks* 

‘ Dear Olive,’ she said, kissing her, ‘ you don’t know how good 
it is to see you again. I never believed 1 could miss you so much.’ 

‘You liave not missed me half so much as I have you,’ 
returned Olive, blushing with surjuised pleasure. I always feel 
so h^st without you. Aunt Milly. When 1 Wanted you very 
badly — more tlian usual, I mean — I used to go into your room 
and think over all the coniforting talks 'we have had together, 
and then try and fancy what you would tell me to do in such 
apd such (‘ases.’ 

‘ Dciar child, that was drawing from a very sliallow well. I 
rememljer I told you to fold up all your perplexities in your 
letters, and I would try and unravel them for you ; but I see 
you were afraid of troubling me.’ 

‘ 3?hat was one reason, certainly ; but I had another as W’ell. 
I could not forget what you told nui once about the bracing 
effects of self-decision in most circumstances, and how you once 
laughingly compared me to Mr. Keady-lo-Ilalt, and advised me 
to throw away my crutches.’ 

‘ In other words, solving your own difficulties ; certainly 1 
meant what I said. Grown-up ])ersoiis arc so fond of thinking 
for young people, instead of training them to think for them- 
s(dves, and tlien tliey are surprised that the brain struggles so 
slowly from the swaddling-bands that they themselves have 
wra)'p(‘d round them.’ 

‘It was easier than I thought,’ returned Olive, slowly ; ‘at 
first 1 tonueiited inysell in iny old way, and was tempted to 
renew my arguments about conflicting duties, till I remembered 
there must be a right and wrong in everything, or at least by 
coni]iarison a better way.’ 

‘ Why, you have grown quite a philosopher, Olive ; I shall be 
proud of my piq)!!,’ and Mildred looked affectionately at her 
niece. What a noble -looking w’omaii Olive w^ould be, she 
thougiit. True, the face was colourless, and the features far 
too strongly marked for beauty ; but the mild, dark eyes and 
shado\\;y hair redeemed it from plainness, and the speaking, vet 
SMl)dued, intelligence that lingered behind the hesitating speecli 
produced a pleasing impression ; yet Mildred, who knew the 
face so we"ll, fancied a shadow of piist or present sadness tinged 
tlie even gi'avity that was its prevailing expression. 
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Olive’s th-Oiiglits iiut'ulded slowly like flowers — they always 
needed the snnsliinc of sympathy ; n keen breath, the light 
mockery of increclnlity, killed them on the spot. Now of her 
own accord she began to speak of the /oung lovers. 

‘ How happy dear Eoy looks ; Polly is just suited for him. 
Do you know, Anut Milly, I had a sort of ])resentiinent of this, 
it always seemed to me that she and Dr. Ileriot were making 
believe to like each otlier.’ ^ 

‘ I think Dr. Heriot was tolerably in earnest, Olive.’ 

‘ Of course he meant to be ; but 1 always thought there was 
too much benevolence ibr the right thing ; and as for Polly — 
oh, it was easy to see that she only tried to be in love — it quite 
tired her out, the trying I mean, and made her cross and pettish 
wdth us sometimes.’ 

‘ I never gave you credit for so much observation.’ 

* I daresay not,’ returned Olive, simj)ly, ‘ only one wakes up 
sometimes to And things are turning mit all wrong. Do you 
know they puzzled me to-night — Pe/ and Polly, I mea^. 1 
expected to find them so diflereiit, and they are just the same.’ 

'How do 3'oii mean ? I should think it would be diflicult 
to find two Iiappier ci'^^atiires anywhere ; they behave as most 
young people do under the circumstances, are never willingly 
out of each other’s sight, and talk plenty of nonsense.’ 

‘ That is just what I cfuiiiot make out ; it seems such a 
solemn and beautiful thing to me, that I cannot understand 
treating it in any other way. Why, tliey >vere making believe 
to quarrel just now, and I’ully was actually pouting.’ 

Mildred with difliculty refrained from a smile. 

‘ They do that just for the pleasure of making it up again. 
If you could see them this moment you wa)uld find llujin like a 
pair of cooing doves ; it wdll be “ Poor Ilex ! ” and “ Dear 
Kex ! ” all the evening. There is no doubt of his aflection for 
her, Olive ; it nearly cost his life.’ 

‘ That is only an additional reason lor treating it seriously. 
If any one cared for me in that way,’ went on Olive, blushing 
slightly over her Avords — ' not that I could believe such a thing 
possible,’ interrupting herself. ^ 

‘ Why not, you very wise w’oman ? ’ asked her aunt, amused 
by this voluntary confession. Never before had Olive touched 
on*this threadbare and oft-maligned subject of love. * * 

‘ Aunt Milly, as though you could speak of such a thing as 
probable!’ returned Olive, with a slight rebuke in* her voice. 

‘ Putting aside plainness, and want of attraction, and that sorb 
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of tiling, do you think any man would hnd me a help- 
meet ? ' • 

‘He must be the right sort of man, of course,’ — ‘a direct 
opposite to you in everything,’ she was about to add, hut 
checked herself. 

‘ But if the right sort is not to be found, Aunt Milly ? ’ with 
a touch of quaintiiess that at times tinged her gravity with 
humoui*. ‘ Didn’t you know “ Much- Afraid ” was an old maid ? ’ 

‘We must get rid of all these old names, Olive ; they will 
not fit now.’ 

‘ All the same, of course I know these things are not possible 
with me. Imagine being a wet blanket to a man all his life ! 
But what I W'as going to say was, that if any one cared for me 
as Ilex does for Polly, I should think it the next solemn thing 
to death — quite as beautiful and not so terrible. Fancy,’ 
warming with the visionary subject, ‘just fancy, Aunt Milly, 
being burdened with the whole happiness and well-being of 
aiieybher — never to thiiiTc alone again ! ’ 

‘Dear Olive, you cannot expect all lovers to indulge in these 
metaphysics ; common])! ace minds remain commonplace — the 
Divinities are silent within them.’ 

‘ I think this is why I dislike the subject introduced into 
general conversation,’ replied Olive, pondering heavily over her 
w’ords ; ‘ peoj)le are for ever dragging it in. So-and-so is to be 
married next w^cek, and then a long description of the bride’s 
trousseau and the bridesmaids’ dresses ; the idea is as paganish 
as the undertaker’s plume of feathers and mutes at a funeral.’ 

‘I agree -with you there; peojde almost alw’jiys treat the 
subject coarsely, or in a mat ter-of- fact way. A w’eddiiig-show' 
is a very ])retty thing to outvsiders, but, like you, Olive, I have 
often marvelled at the absence of all solemnity.’ 

‘ I sui)pose it jars upon mo more than on others because T 
dislike talking on what interests me most. I think sacred 
things should be treated sacredly. But bow I am wandering 
on, and there was so niindi I w'aiited to tell you ! ’ 

‘Never mind, I will hear it all to-morrow, I must not let 
you* fatigue yourself after such a journey. Now’ I will finish 
the un])acking wdiile you sit and rest yourself.’ 

Oljvc w’us too docile and too really weary to resist. Sim sat 
.ulently watching Mildred’s brisk movements, till the puzzled 
look ill the dark eyes passed into drowsiness. 

‘ Tlie ’Eternal voice,’ she murmured, as she laid her head on 
the pillow, and Mildred hade her good-night-, ‘ it seems to lull 
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one into rest, tliougli a tired child would sleep without rocking 
listening to it ; ’ and so the slow, majestic washing of the waves 
bore her into dreamland. 

Mildred did not find an opportunity of resuming the conver- 
sation until the following afternoon, when liichard had jdanned 
a walk to Fairlight Glen, in which Polly reluctantly joined ; 
but Mildred, who kuew Hoy and his father had much to say to 
each other, had insisted on not leaving li<‘r behind. r 

She was punished by having a very silent companion all the 
way, as liichard had carried off Olive ; but by and by Polly 
conscience pricked her for ill-humour and selfishness, and when 
they reached the Glen, her hand stole into Mildred^s muff with 
a penitent squeeze, and her spirits rising with the exhilaration 
of the long walk, she darted off in pursuit of Olive find brought 
her back, while she offered herself in her place to Richard. 

‘ You have monopolised her all the ^ know she is 

dying for a talk with Aunt Milly ; you^must put up with me 
instead,’ said the little lady, defiantly. 

Mildred and Olive meanwhile seated themselves on one of 
the benches overlooking the Glen ; the spot was sheltered, and 
the air mild and soft for January ; there were patches of cloudy 
blue to be seen through the leafless trees, which looked like a 
procession of gray, hoary skeletons in the hazy light. 

‘ Woods have a beauty of their own in winter,’ observed 
Mildred, as she noticed Olive’s satisfied glance round her. 
Visible beauty always rested her, Olive often said. 

* Its attraction is the attraction of deatli,’ returned her com- 
])aniun, thoughtfully. ‘Look at these old giants waiting for 
their resurrection, to be “clothed upon,” that is just the ex})res- 
sion, Aunt Milly.’ 

‘With their dead hopes at their feet ; you are leaching me 
to be poetical, Olive, Ouii’t you love the feeling of those crisp 
yellow leaves crunching softly under one’vS feet ? I think a leaf- 
race in a high wind is one of the most delicious things in nature.’ 

‘ Ask Cardie wliat he tliiulis of that.’ 

‘Cardie would »iy we are talking highflown nonsense. I 
can never make him share^my admiration for that soft gray 
light one sees in winter. I remember we >vere walking over 
Ilillsbottom one lovely February afternoon ; the shades pf the 
landscape vrerc utterly indescribable, half light, and yet so 
softly blended, the gray tone of the buildings was absoluUdy 
warm — that intense grayness — and all I could get him to say 
was, that Kirkby Stephen was a very ugly town.* 
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‘ Roy is more sympatlielic about colours ; Cardie likes strong 
contrasts, decided sunsetS, better than the glimmering of moon- 
light nights ; he can be enthusiastic enough over some things. 
1 have heard liira talk beautifully to Ethel.* 

‘ By the bye, you have told me nothing of her. Is she still 
away ? * 

‘Yes, but they are expecting her back this week or next. It 
seems ftuch a pity Kirkleatham is so often empty. Mrs. Dela- 
ware says it is quite a loss to the place.* 

‘It is certainly very unsatisfactory; but now about your 
work, Olive ; how does it progress ? * ^ 

Olive hesitated. ‘ I will talk to you about that presently ; 
there is something else that may interest you to hear. Do you 
know Mr, Mai'sden is thinking of leaving us ?* 

Mildred uttered an expression of surprise and disappoint- 
ment. ‘Oil, I hope it^a not true !* she reiterated, in a regret- 
ful tone. ^ 

♦You say that because you do not know,* returned Olive, 
with her wonted soft seriousness ; ‘ he has told me everything. 
Only think, Aunt Milly, he asked my advice, and really seemed 
to think I could help him to a decision. Fancy my helping 
any one to decide a difficult question,* with a smile that seemed 
to cover deeper feelings. 

‘ Why not ? it only means that he has recognised your 
earnestness and thorough honesty of purpose. There is nothing 
like honesty to inspire confidence, Olive. I am sure you would 
help hitn to a very wise decision.* 

‘ I think he had already decided for himself before he came 
to me,* returned the g’W, meditatively ; ‘ one can always tell 
when a man has made up his mind to do a thing. You see he 
has always felt an inclination for missionary work, and this 
really seems a direct call.* 

‘ You forget you have not enlightened me on the subject,* 
hinted Mildred, gently. 

‘ How stupid of me, but I will begin from the beginning, Mr. 
Marsden told me one morning that he had had letters from his 
unch^, Archdeacon Champneys, one^)f the most energetic workers 
in the Bloeiiifontein Mission. You have read all about it., 
Aunt* Milly, in the quarterly papers. Don’t you recollect^ how 
Interested we all were about it?* 

‘ Yes,^ T remember. Richard seemed quite enthusiastic about 
it.* 

‘ Weir, the Archdeacon wrote that they were in pressing need 
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of clergy. Look, I have the letter mth me. Mr. Marsden said 
I might show it to you. He has marked the passage that has 
so impressed him.’ 

* I am at my wits’ oiid to know how to induce clergy to come out. 
Bo you know of any priest who would come to our help ? If you do, for 
Clod’s sake use your influence to induce him to come. 

‘ We want helj) for the Diamond Fields ; Theological College Brother- 
hood at Middleport ; Itinerating work ; Settled Parochial work at 
Philippolis and elsewliere. 

‘ We want men with strong hearts and active, healthy frames — men 
with the true missionary spirit — ^with fixedness of will and undaunted 
purpose, ready to battle against obstacles, and to endure i>eacefully the 
‘‘ many petty, prosaic, commonplace, and harassing trials ” that beset a 
new work. If you know such an one, bid him Clodspeed, and help him 
to find his way to us. I promise you we shall see his face as the “ iace of 
an angel. ” ’ 

‘ A pressing appeal,’ sighed Mildred ; she experienced a vague 
regret she hardly understood. ^ 

‘ Mr. Marsden felt it to be such. Oh. I wish you had heard 
him talk. He said, as a boy he had always felt a drawing to 
this sort of work ; that with his lieulth and strength and super- 
abundant exiergies he was fitter for the rough life of the colonies 
than for the secondary and supplementary life of an ordinary 
English curate. “ Give me plenty of space and I could do the 
work of three men,” and as he said it he stretched out his arms. 
You know his way, Aunt Milly, that makes one feel how big 
and powerful he is.’ 

‘He may be right, but how we shall miss him,’ returned 
Mildred, who had a thorough respect and liking for big, clumsy 
tiugh. 

‘ Not more than he will miss us, he says. He will have it 
wc have done him so much good ; but there is one thing he 
feels, that llichard will soon be able to take his place. In any 
case lie will not go until the autumn, not then if his mother be 
still alive.’ 

‘ Is be still so hopeless about lier condition ? ’ 

‘ How can he be otherwise, Annt Milly, when the doctor tells 
him it is only a question of time. Did you hear that he has 
resigned all share in the l^itlc legacy that has lately coiri to 
them*? He says it will make them so comfortable that they 
will not need to keep their little school any longer ; is it not 
good" of him ?’ -went on Olive, warming into enthusiasm, 

‘ I think he has done the right thing, just wdiat I should 
have expected hinj to do. And so you have strengthened him 
in his decision, Olive ? ’ 
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‘ How could I help it ? ’ she returned, simply. ‘ Can there 
be any life so noble, so sftlf-denying ? I told him once that I 
envied him, and he looked so pleased, and then the tears came 
into his eyes, and he seemed as though he wanted to say some- 
thing, but checked himself. Do you know,’ drooping her head 
and speaking in a deprecating tone, ‘that hearing him talk like 
this made me feel dissatisfied with myself and — and my 
work ? i 

‘Poor little nightingale! you would rather be a working 
bee,’ observed Mildred, smiling. This was the meaning then 
of the shadowed brightness she had noticed last night. 

‘No, but somehow I could not help feeling his work was 
more real. The very self-sacrifice it involves sets it apart in a 
higher place, and then the direct blessing, Aunt Milly,’ with an 
effort. ‘ What good does my poetry do to any one but 
myself ? ’ ^ 

‘ St. Paul speaks of tjje diversities of gifts,’ returned Mildred, 
soothingly. She saw that daily contact with perfect health and 
intense vitality and usefulness had deadened the timid and 
imaginative forces that worked beneath the surface in the girl’s 
mind ; a warped sense of duty or fear from the legions of her 
old enemies liad beset her pleasure with sick loathing — for some 
reason or other Olive’s creative wH)rk had lain idle. 

‘Do you recollect the tah*nt laid ujj in the napkin, Olive ?* 

‘ Put if it should not be a talent, rather a temptation,’ 
whispered the girl, under her breath. ‘No, I cannot believe 
it is that after all, Aunt Milly, only I have got weary about it. 
Have I not chosen the work I liked best — the easiest, the most 
attractive ? ’ 

‘ Do you think a repulsive service would please our beneficent 
Creator best ? ’ 

Olive was silent Were the old sliadows creeping round her 
again ? 

‘ Your work just now seems very small by the side of Mr. 
Marsden’s. His vocation and consecration to a new work in 
some way, and by comparison, overshadow.^ youi’s ; ])erhaps, 
unc<msciously, his words have left unfavourable impression ; 
you know how sensitive you are, Olive.’ 

‘ ILb never imagined that they could influence me.’ 

• ‘ No, he is the kindest-hearted being in the world, and would 
not willingly damp any one, but all the sfime he might un- 
consciously vaunt liis work before your eyes ; hut before we 
decide on 'the reality or unreality of your talent, I want to recall 
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something to your mind that this same good Bishop of Bloem- 
fontein said in his pai)er on women’s ‘Vork. I remember how 
greatly 1 was stn^k with it. His exact words, as far as I can 
remember them, were — that work — missionary work — demands 
fair health, unshattered nerves, and tliat general equableness of 
spirits w'hich so largely depends upon the physical state. A 
morbid mind or conscience ” (mark that, Olive) ‘‘ is unfit for the 
work.” ’ 

‘ But, Aunt Milly,’ blushing slightly, ‘ T never meant that I 
thought myself lit for mission work. You do not think that I 
would ever leave papa ? ’ 

‘ No, but a certain largeness of view may hel}) us to exorcise 
the uneasy demon that is harassing you. You may not have 
Bloemfontein in your thoughts, but you may be trying to work 
yourself into the belief that God may be better pleased if you 
immolate your favourite and peculiar b’leiit and devote yourself 
to some repugnant ministry of good works where you would 
probably do more harm than good.’ 

‘ I confeSvS some such thoughts as these have been troubling 
me.’ 

‘ I read them in your eyes. So genius is given for no 
purpose but to be thrown aside like a useless toy. What a de- 
gradation of a sacred thing ! How could you be such a traitor 
to your own order, Olive ? Tliis vacillating mood of yours 
makes me ashamed.’ 

‘ I wish you would scold me out of it, Aunt Milly ; you are 
doing me good already. Any kind of doubt makes me jiositively 
unhappy, and 1 really did begin to believe that I had mistaken 
my vocation.’ 

‘ Olive will always be Olive as long as she lives,’ returned 
Mildred, in a grieved tone ; but as the girl shrank hack some- 
what pained, she hastened to say — ‘ I think doubtfulness — the 
inward tremblings of the fibres of hope and fear — are your 
]>eculiar temptation. How would you r(q>el any evil suggestion 
that came to you, Olive — any unmistakably bad thought, I 
mean ? ’ 

‘ I would try and shut my mind to it, not look at it,’ replied 
Olive, waimily. 

^ Repel it with disdain. Well, I think I should deal with 
your doubts in the same way ; if they will not yield after a good 
.stand-up fight, entrench yourself in your citadel and shut the 
door on them. Every work of God is good, is it not ’ 

*The Bible says so.’ 
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‘Then yours must be good, since He has given you tlie 
power and delight in putting together beautiful thoughts for the 
pleasure and, I trust, tlie benefit of His creatraes, and especially 
as you liave dedicated it to His service. What if after all 
you are right ? ’ she continued, ]jresently, ‘ and if it be not the 
very highest work, can you not be among “ the little ones that 
do His wiin Will not this present duty and care for your 
father ajid the small daily cliarities that lie on your threshold 
suffice until a more direct call be given to you ? It may come — I 
do not say it will not, Olive ; but I am sure that the present 
work is your duty now.’ 

‘ You have lifted a burden off me,’ returned Olive, gratefully, 
and there was something in the clear shining of her eyes that 
echoed the truth of her words ; ‘ it was not that I loved my 
work less, but that I tried not to love it. I like what you 
said, Aunt Milly, about ^eing one of “ His little ones.” ’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

‘YKS’ 


‘Some one came and rested there beside me, 

S])ejlan^: wimls I never thought would bless 
Buell a loveless life. I longed to hide me, 

Feasting lonely on my }iap])iness. 

But tlie voice I lieard 
Pleaded for a word, • 

Till 1 gave my whispered an.^ver, “Yes ! 

‘ Yes, that little word, so calmly sjioken, 

Changed all lile ior me— -my own— my own ! 

All lii(i cold gray sjiell 1 saw unbroken, 

All the twilight days seemed past and gone. 

And how warm and bright, 

In the ruddy liglit, 

Pleasant June days ojf tlie future shone ! ’ 

Helkn Maiuon Buknsidk. 

It was with mingled feelings of jdeasure and regret that Mildred 
saw the gray walls of the vicarage again. It was harder than 
she imagined to say good-bye to Roy, knowing that she would 
not sec liim again until tlie summer, but her jiositiou as nurho 
had long liecome a sinecure ; the jdace was now rightfully 
usurped hy his young betrothed. The sea-breezes had alre^ady 
proved so beneficial to liis health, that it wuh judged that lie 
might safely be permitted at the end of another month to resume 
work in the old studio, by which time idleness and love-making 
might be expecb^fl to lose their novelty, and Mildred hoped that 
J'olly would settle down liappily witli tlie others, when her good 
sense should be convincet]^ that an early marriage would Jie pre- 
judicial to Roy^s interest, 

^ It w^as very strange to find Cliriss the only w’elcoming home 
presence — Cliriss in office w^as a highly ludicrous idea, She bad 
taken advantage of her three days’ housekeeping to introduce 
stiikiiig reforms in the T/i^7iaye^ against whicli Nan Rad stormed 
and threatened in vain ; the housemaid looked harassed, and the 



])arlour-iaaid on tlie eve of giving warning ; tlie little figure with 
the touzled curls and lioll.^nd ai>ron, and rattling keys, depending 
from the steel chatelaine, looked oddly picturfsque in the house 
})orch as the travellers drove up. When Mr. Marsden came in 
after even*Hong to inquire after their well-being, and Bichard 
insisted on his remaining to tea, Ghriss looked mightily haughty 
and put on her eyeglasses, and presided at the head of the table 
in a imijestic way that tried her aunt’s gravity. ^ The big young 
man,’ Jis she still phrased llugli Marsden, was never likely to 
be a favourite with Chriss ; but she thawed presently under 
Mildred’s genial infiuence ; no one knew so well how to bend 
the prickles, and draw out the wholesome sweetness that lay 
behind. By the end of the third cup, Chriss was able to 
l einember perfectly that Mr. Marsden dhl not take sugar, and 
could ]>ass his cup without a glacial stare or a tendency to imitate 
the swelling and ru tilings out of a dignified robin. 

At the end of the e'^ning, Mildred, who had by that time 
growu a little weary and silent, heard the footstep in the lobby 
for which she had been unconsciously listening for the last two 
hours. 

‘ H<ire comes Dr. J ohn at last,’ observed Richar<l, in strange 
echo of her thought. * I expected he would have met us at the 
station, but I su])po.se he was called away as usual’ 

Dr. Ileriot gave no clue to his absence. He shook hands very 
quietly with Mildred, and hoped that she was not tired, and 
then turned to Bichard for news of the invalid ; and when that 
topic was exhausted, seemed disposed to rtdapse into a brown 
study, from which ^lildred curiously did not care to wake him. 

She was (piite content to see him sitting there in his old 
place, playing absently with' her paper-knife, and dropping a 
word here and there, but oftener listening to the young men’s 
conversation. Hugh was eagerly discussing the Bloemfontein 
<pieslion. lie and Bichard had been warmly debating the 
subject for the last hour. Bichard was sympathetic, but he had 
a notion his friend was tlirowing himself away. 

‘ We don’t want to lose such men as you out of England, 
Marsd>ri, that’s the fact. I liave always looked upon you as 
just the sort of hard worker for a parish at the East end of 
London.. Look at our city Arabs ; it strikes me there is ro»in 
foi'* missionary work there — not but what South Africa has a 
demand on us too.’ 

* When a man feels he has a call, there is nothing more to be 
said,’ replied Hugh, striking himself energetically on his broad 
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chest, and speaking in his most powerful Lass. ‘ One has some- 
thing to give up, of course ; all colonial careers involve a degree 
of hardship and self-sacrifice ; not that I agree with your sister 
in thinking cither the one or the other iDoint to the right 
decision. Because we may consider it our duty to undertake a 
pilgrimage, it does not follow we need have pebbles or peas in 
our shoes, or that the stoniest road is the most direct’ 

‘ Of course not’ « 

‘We don’t need these by-laws to guide us; there’s plenty 
of hardship everywhere, and I hope no amount would frighten 
me from any work I undertake conscientiously. It may be 
pleasanter to remain in England. I am rather of your ojnnion 
myself ; but, all the same, when a man feels he has a call ’ 

‘ I should be the last to dissuade him from it ; I only want 
you to look at the case in all its bearing. I believe after all you 
are right, and that I should do the san^i in your pL'ice.’ 

‘ One ought never to decide too liasjily for fear of regretting 
it afterwards,’ put in Dr. Heriot. Mildred gave him a 'half- 
veiled glance. Why was he so quiet and abstracted, she 
wondered ? Another time he would liave entered with anima- 
tion into the subject, but now some grave thought sealed his 
lips. Could it be that Polly’s decision had had more effect on 
him than he had chosen to avow — that he felt lonely and out 
of spirits ? She watched timidly for some opportunity of testing 
her fears ; she was almost sure that he was dull or troubled 
about something. 

‘ Some people are so afraid of deciding wrong that they seldom 
arrive at any decision at all,’ returned Hugh, with one of his 
great laughs. 

‘All the same, over-haste brings early repentance,’ returned 
Dr. Heriot, a little bitterly, as he rose. 

‘Are you going!’ asked Mildred, feeling disappointed by 
the shortness of his visit. 

‘I am poor company to-night,’ he returned, hastily. ‘I am 
in no mood for general talk. I daresay I shall see you some 
time to-morrow. By the bye, how is it Polly has never 
answered my last letter ? ’• 

‘She has sent a hundred apologies. I assure you, she is 
thoroughly ashamed of herself ; but lioy is such a tyr^ant, the 
child has not an hour to herself.’ ♦ 

A smile broke over his face. ‘ I suppose not ; it must he 
very amusing to watch them. Roy runs a chance of being 
completely spoiled ; ’ hut this Mildred ivould not allow. 



She went to Led feeling dissatisfied with herself for her dis- 
satisfaction. After all, \fhat did she expect ] He had behaved 
just as any other man would liave behaved in his position ; he 
had been perfectly kind and friendly, had questioned her about 
her licalth, and had si)<;ken of the length of her jouriuiy with a 
proper amount of symi>athy. It must have been some fiincy of 
hers that he had evaded her eyes. After all, what right had 
slie to meddle with his moods, or to be uneasy because of liis 
uneasiness V Was not this the future she had planned ? a fore- 
• taste of the long evenings, when the gray -haired friend should 
(piietly sit beside her, either speaking or silent, according to 
liis will. 

Mildred scolded herself into quietness before she slept. 
After all, there was comfort in the thought of seeing him the 
mixt day ; but this hope was doomed to be fiaistrated. J)r. 
lleriot did not make Jiis a])penrance ; he sent an excuse by 
Uichard, whom he carried off with him to Kate by and Winton ; 
an ttld college friend was coming to dine with him, and Richard 
and Hugh Marsden were invited to meet him. Mildred found 
lier Ute-a4Hc evening with Chriss somewhat harassing, and 
would have gladly taken refuge in silence and a book ; but 
Chriss had bogged so bard to read a portion of the tnuislation 
of a Gr(iok play on which she was engaged that it was impos- 
sible to refuse, and a noisy hour of declamation and uncertain 
utterance, owing to the illegibility of the manuscript and the 
screeching remonstrances of Fritler-my-wig, whose rightful rest 
was invaded, soon added the disc(3mfort of a nervous headache 
to Mildred’s other pains and penalties ; and when Chriss, Hushed 
and i)anting, had arrived at the last blotted page, she liad 
hardly fortitude enough to give the work all tlie jiraise it 
merited. The quiet of her own room was blissful by compari- 
son, tbongh it brought with it a fresh impulse of tormenting 
thoughts. Why was it that, with all her strength of will, she 
had made so little progress ; that the man was still so danger- 
ously dear to her ; that even without a single hoj^e to feed lier, 
lie should still be the sum and substance of her thoughts ; that 
all pkse sliould seciin as nothing in comparison with his happi- 
ness and peace of mind ? 

Thijit he was far from peace she know ; her first look at^iim 
hfid assured her of that. And the knowledge that it was so 
had wrought in her this strange restlessness. Whnihl he ever 
liring hiinself to speak to her of this fresh blank in bis exist- 
ence ? If* it should be so, slie would bid him go away for a 
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little time ; in some way his life was too monotonous for him ; 
he must seek fresh interests for himscM ; tlie vicarage must no 
longer inclose his only friends. He had often spoken to her of 
liis love for travel, and had more than once hinted at a desire 
to revisit the Continent ; why should she not persuade him 
that a holiday lay within the margin of liis duty ; she would 
willingly endure his ahsence, if he would only come hack 
brighter and fresher for his work. * 

Fate had, however, decreed that Mildred’s patience should 
be sorely tested, for though she looked eagerly for his coming* 
all the next day, the opportunity for which she longed did not 
arrive. Dr. lleriot still held aloof, and the word in season 
could not be spoken. The following day was Sunday, Imt even 
then things were hardly more satisfactory ; a brief hand-shake in 
the porch after evening service, and an inquiry after Hoy, was 
all that passed between them. ^ 

‘He is beyond any poor comfort^ that I can give him,’ 
thought Mildred, sorrowfully, as she groped her way thrangli 
the dark churchyard paths. ‘ He looks worn and harassed, but 
he means to keep his trouble to himself. 1 will try to put it 
all out of my head ; it ought to be nothing to me what hij feels 
or suffers,’ and slui lay aw^ake all night trying to put this 
prudent resolve into execution. 

The next afternoon slu* walked over to Nateby to look up 
some of her old Sunday scholars. It was a mild, wintry after- 
noon ; a gray liaziness pervaded everything. As she passed 
the bridge she lingered for a moment to look dowm bcdow on 
the spot which was now so sacred to her ; the sight of the rocks 
and foaming water made her cover her face with a mute tlianks- 
giving. Imagination could not fail to reproduce the scene. 
Again she felt herself crashing amongst the cruek stones, ami 
saw the black, sullen waters below her. ‘ Oh, why was I 
saved ? to what end — to what purpose ? ’ she gasped, and then 
added penitently, ‘ Surely not to be discontented, and indulge 
in impossible fancies, but to devote a rescued life to the good of 
others.’ 

Mildred was so occupieji with these painful reflections that 
she did not hear carriage- wheels i)assing in the road below the 
bri(|ge, and was unaware that Dr, Hcriot had descended and 
thrown the reins to a passing lad, and was now making liis 
way towards her. 

His voice in her ear drove the blood to her heart with the 
sudden start of surprise and plojisure. 
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‘We always seem fated to meet in this place/ he laughed, 
feigning not to notice hei* embarrassment, biit embarrassed him- 
self by it. ‘ Coop K email Hole must have a secret attraction 
for both of us. I find myself always driving slowly over the 
bridge, as though I were following a friend’s i)ossible funeral.’ 

‘As you might have done,’ she returned, with a grateful 
glance that completed her sentence. 

‘Shall we go down and look at it more closely V he asked, 
after a moment’s silence, during which he had revolved some 
•thought in his mind. ‘I have an odd notion that seeing it 
again may lay the ghost of an uneasy dream that always haunts 
me. After a harder day’s "work than usual, this scene is sure 
to recur to me at night ; sometimes I have to leave you there, 
you have floated so far out of my reach,’ with a meaning move- 
ment of his hand. Mildred shuddered. 

‘ Shall we come — th^t is — if you do not much dislike the 
idea,’ and as Mildred saw no reason for refusing, she overcame 
her feelings of reluctance, and followed him through the little 
gate, and down the steep steps beyond which lay the uneven 
masses of gray brockram. There he waited for her with out- 
stretched hand. 

‘You need not think that I shall trust you to your own care 
again,’ he said, with rather a whimsical smile, but as he felt 
the trembling that ran through hers, it vanished, and he became 
unusually gnive. lu another moment he checked her abruptly, 
and almost ])ereinptorily. ‘We will not go any farther ; your 
band is imt steady enough, you are nervous.’ Mildred in vain 
assured him to the contrary ; he insisted that she should sit 
ilown for a few moments, and, in spite of her protestations, 
took off his great-coat ana s^iread it on the rock. ‘ I am w^arin, 
far too warm,’ he asserted, when he saw her looks of uneasiness. 
‘This spot is so sheltered ;’ and he stood by her and lifted his 
hat, as though the cool air refreshed him. 

‘ Do you rcimember our conversation on the other side of the 
bridge ? ’ he asked presently, turning to her. Mildred flushed 
with sudden pain — too well she remembered it, and the long 
night» of struggle and well-nigh despf^r that had followed it. 

‘ 1 wonder wdiat you thought of me ; you w^ere very quiet, 
very sv’(*et-voiced in your sympathy ; but 1 fancied your jyes 
lud a distrustful gleam in them ; they seemed to doubt the 
wisdom of my choice. Mildred/ with a quick touch of passion 
in his voice such as she had iievar heard before, ‘ what a foul 
you must have thought me ! ’ 
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* Dr. Heriot, how can you say such things ? ’ hut her heart 
beat faster ; he had ctilled her Mildred again. 

‘ Because I must and will say them. A man must call him- 
self names when he has made such a pitiful thing of life. Look 
at my marrying Margaret — a mistake from beginning to end ; 
and yet I must needs compass a secon<l piece of folly.' 

‘ There, I think you are too hard on yourself.' 

‘ What right had I at my age, or rather with my experience 
and knowledge of myself, to think I could make a young girl 
happy, knowing, as I ought to have known, that her endearing 
ways could not win her an entrance into the deepest part of my 
nature — that would have been closecl for ever,' speaking in a 
su]»pressed voice. 

‘ It was a mistake for which no one could blame you — 
Polly least of all,' she returned, eager to soothe this wounded 
susce])tibility. ^ 

‘ Dear Polly, it was her little fingers that set me free — that 
set both of us free. Coop Kernan Hole would have tauglit me 
its lesson too late but for her.' 

‘ What do you mean ? ' asked Mildred, startled, and trying 
to get a glimpse of liis face ; but he had turned it from her ; 
possibly the uncontrolled muscles and the flash of tlie eye 
might liave warned her without a word. 

‘ What lias it taught you ? ' she repeated, feeling she must 
get to the bottom of this mystery, whatever it might cost 
her. 

‘That it was not Polly whom I loved,', he returned, in a 
supprtiK<;ed voice, ‘but another whom I miglit have lost — whom 
Coop Kernan Hole might have snatched from me. Did you 
know this, Mildred ? ' 

‘ No,' slie fifxltered. ‘ I do not lielieve it now,' she might have 
added if breath had not failed her. In her exce(‘ding astonish- 
ment, to think such words had blessed her ear, it was impossible 
— oh, it was impossible — she must hear more. 

‘ I am doubly thankful to it,' he repeated, stoojiing over her 
as she sat, that the fall might not drown his voice ; ‘ its dark 
wat(ir3 are henceforth glorified to me. Never till that day^lid I 
know what you were to me ; what a blank my life would be to 
me^witbout you. It has come to this — that I cannot liv,e with- 
out you, Mildred — that you are to me what no other woman, 
not even Margarcit, not even my poor wife, has been to me.' 

She buried her face in her trembling hands. Not even to 
him could she speak, until the pent-up feelings in her heart had 
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resolved themselves into an inward cry, ‘ My God, for this — for 
these words — I thank th%e ! * 

He watched her anxiously, as though in doubt of her emotion. 
Love was making him timid. After all, could he have mis- 
understood her words ? ‘ Do not speak to me yet. I do not 

ask it ; I do not expect it,’ he said, touching her hand to make 
her look at him. ‘ You shall give me your answer when you 
like — to-morrow — a W(iek hence — you shall have time to think 
of it. By and by I must know what you have for me in return, 
'and whether my blindness and mistake have alienated you, but 
I will not ask it now.’ He moved from her a few steps, and 
came hurriedly back ; but Mildred, still pale from uncontrollable 
feeling, would not raise her eyes, ‘ I may be wrong in thinking 
you cared for me a little. Do you remember what you said ? 

John, save me ! ” Mi Id reck I do not deserve it ; I have brought 
it all on myself, and I ^vdll try and be patient ; but wlien you 
can coinc to me and sjy, John, I love you ; 1 will be your 
wife?,” you will remove a mountain-load of doubt and uncertainty. 
Ah, Mildred, Mildred, will you ever be able to say it?’ His 
emotion, his sensitive doubts, had overmastered bim ; be was as 
deadly pale as the woman he wooed. Again he turned away, 
hut this time she stop 2 )ed him. 

‘Wliy need you wait? you must know I but here the 

soft voice wavered and broke <lowri ; but he had heard enough. 

‘ What must 1 know ?-~ that you love nm ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ was all her answer ; hut she raised her eyes and looked 
-fit him, and he knew then that the great loneliness of his life 
was gone for ever. 

And Mildred, what v^ere her thoughts as she sat with her 
lover beside her, looking down at tbe sunless pool before them ? 
here, where she had grai)j>le<i with death, the crowning glory of 
her life was given to her, the gray colourless hues had faded out 
of existence, the happiness for which she had not dared to ask, 
which tlie humble creature had not ’whisj^ered even in her 
2 )rayers, had come to her, steeping her soul with wondrous 
content and gratitude. 

A^id out of her happiness came i. great calm. For a little 
while neither of them spoke much, but tbe full understanding 
of that, sacred silence lay like a pure veil between tbem. TJiey 
w*ire neither young, both had knowir the mystery of suffering — 
the man held in his heart a dreary past, and Mildred’s early life 
had been passed in patient waiting ; but what exuberance of 
youthful j(jy could equal the (juietude of their entire satisfaction ? 
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‘ Mildred, it seems to me that I must have loved you un- 
consciously through it all,^ he said, pfcsently, when their still- 
ness had spent itself ; ‘ somehow you always rested me. It had 
grown a necessity with me to come and tell you my troubles ; 
the very sound of your voice soothed me.’ 

One of her beautiful smiles answered him. She knew he 
was right, and she had been more to him than he had guessed. 
Had not this consciousness added the bitterest ingredient to her 
misery, the knowledge that he was deceiving himself, that no 
one could give him wliat wms in her power to give ? 

^ But I never thought it possible until lately that you could 
care enough for me, ’ he continued ; ‘ you seemed so calm, so 
beyond this sort of earthly pas.sion. Ah, Mildred,’ lialf-gravely, 
half-caressingly, ‘ how could you mislead me so ? All my eflbrts 
to break down that quiet reserve seemed in vain.’ 

‘ I thought it right ; how could I g,nes8 it would ever come 
to this ? ’ she answered, blushing. ‘ can hardly believe it 
now ’ ; but the answer to this was so full and satisfactory ‘that 
Mildred’s last lingering doubt was dispelled for ever. 

It was late in the afternoon when they parted at the vicarage 
gate ; the dark figure in the wintry porcli escaped their observa- 
tion in the twilight, and so the last good-bye fell on Etliel 
Trelawny’s astonished ear. 

‘It is not good-bye after all, Mildred ; I .shall see you again 
this evening,’ in l)r. Ileriot’s voice ; ‘ take care of yourself, my 
dearest, until then ; ’ and the long hand-clasp that followed his 
words spoke volumes. 

When Mildred entered the drawing-room she gave a little 
start at the sight of Ethel. The girl held out her hand to her 
with a strange smile. 

‘ Mildred, I was there and heard it. What he called you, I 
mean. Darling — darling, I am so glad,’ breaking off with a 
half-sob and suddenly closing her in her arms. 

For a moment Mildred seemed embarrassed. 

‘ Dear Ethel, what do you mean ? what could you have 
heard ? ’ 

That he called you by your name. I heard his voioe ; it 
was quite enough ; it told me everything, and then I closed the 
doqy. Oh, Mildred ! to think he has come to an end, of his 
blindness and that he loves you at last.’ ♦ 

‘ Yes ; does it not seem wonderful % * returned Mildred, simply. 
Her fair face was still a little flushed, her eye.s were soft and 
radiant; in her happiness she looked almost lovely. Ethel knelt 



down beside her in a little effusion of girlish worship and 
sympathy. • 

^ Did he tell you how beautiful you are, Mildred ? No, you 
shall let me talk what nonsense I like to-night. I do not know 
when I have felt so happy. Does Richard know ? * 

‘ No one knows.’ 

‘Am I the first to wish you joy then, Mildred ? I never was 
so glad about anything before. I could sing aloud in my gladness 
all the way from here to Kirkleathain.’ 

• ‘Dear l^^thel, this is so like you.’ 

‘ To think of the misery of mind you have both caused me, 
and now that it has come all right at last. Is he very penitent, 
Mildred?’ 

‘lie is very happy,’ she replied, smiling over the girl’s 
enthusiasm. 

‘ How sweetly calm jyju look. I sliould not feel so in your 
place. I should be inning for my lost liberty, I verily believe. 
How» long have you understooil each other ? Ever since Koy 
and Polly have come to their senses ? ’ 

‘No, indeed ; only this afternoon.’ 

‘ Only this afternoon ? ’ incredulously. 

‘Yes ; but it seems ages ago already. Ethel, you must not 
mind if I cannot talk much about this ; it is all so new, you 
see.’ 

‘Ah, I understand.’ 

‘ I knew how pleased you would be, you always appreciated 
kiln so ; at one time I could have sooner believed you the object 
of his choice ; till you assured me otherwise,’ smoothing the 
wavy ripples of hair over Ethel’s white forehead. 

‘Women <lo not often marry their heroes; Dr. Heriot was 
my hero,’ laughed the girl. ‘ I chose you for him the first day 
I saw you, when you cjime to meet me, looking so graceful in 
your deep mourning ; your face and mild eyes haunted me, 
Mildred. 1 believe I fell in love with you then.* 

‘ Hush, here comes Richard,’ iuterniptial Mildred softly, and 
Ethel instantly became grave and rose to her feet. 

BtH for once he hardly seemed to .^e her. 

‘Aunt Milly, my dear Aunt Milly,’ he exclaimed, with 
unusual, warmth, ‘do you know what a little bird has told nn^? ’ 
he •whispered, stooping his handsome head to kiss her. 

‘ Oh, Cardie ! do you know already ? Have you met him ? ’ 

‘ Yes, and he will be here presently. Aunt ^lilly, I don’t 
know wliafwe are to do without you, but all the same Dr. John 
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shall have you. He is the only man who is worthy of Aunt 
Milly/ 

^ There, that will do, you have not spoken to Ethel yet/ 

Oh, how Mildred longed to be alone with her thoughts, and 
yet the sound of her lover’s praises were very sweet to her ; he 
wks Ki chard’s hero as well as Ethel’s, she knew, but with 
Richard’s entrance Ethel seemed to think she must be going. 

‘ It is so late now, but I will come again to-morrow aiid^ 
then as Mildred bade her good-night she said another word or 
two of her exceeding gladness. 

She would fain have declined Richard’s escort, but he olfercd 
her no excuse. She found him waiting for her at the gate, and 
knew him too well to hope for her own way in this. She could 
only be on her guard and avoid any dangerous subject. 

‘ You will all miss her dreadfully,’ she said, as they crossed 
the inarkot-j>lace in full view of Dr. Heriot’s house. ‘ I don’t 
think an}’’ of you can estimate the b^nk her absence will leave 
at the vicarage.’ 

* I can for one,’ he replied, gravely. ‘ Do you think 1 can 
easily forget what she has done for us since our mother died ? 
But we shall not lose her — not entirely, I mean.’ 

‘ No, indeed.’ 

‘ Humanly speaking I think their chances of hai)2)iness are 
greater than that of any one, I know that they are so admir- 
ably suited to each other. Aunt Milly will give him just the 
rest he needs.’ 

‘ I should not be surprised if he will forget all his bitto'^ 
past then. But, Richard, I want to speak to you ; you have 
not seen my father lately ? ’ 

‘ Not for months,’ he replied, startled at the change in her 
tone ; all at onc(i it took a thin, harassed note. 

‘ He has decided to stand for the Kendal election, though 
more than one of his best friends have prophesied a certiiin 
defeat. Richard, I cannot help telling you that I dread the result.’ 

‘ You must try not to be uneasy,’ he returned, with that 
unconscious softening in his voice that made it almost caressing. 

‘ You must know by this^i^ime how useless it is to try ta 'shako 
his purpose.’ 

*‘Yes, I know that,’ she returned, dejectedly; ‘but all the 
same I feel as though he were contemplating suicide. He is 
throwing away time and money on a mere chimera, for they say 
the Ra<iical member will be returned to a certainty. If he 
should be defeated ’ — ]iau8ing in some emotion. 
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‘Oh, he must take his chance of that/ 

» ‘ You do not know ; will break him down entirely. He 
has set his heart on this thing, and it will go badly with both 
of us if he 1)6 disappointed. Last night it was dreadful to hear 
him talk. More than once he said that failure would be social 
death to him. It breaks my heart to see him 16oking so ^11 
and yet refusing any sympathy that one can offer him.’ 

‘ YeS| I understand ; if I could only help you,’ he returned, 
in a suppressed voice. 

• ‘ No one can do that — it has to be borne,’ was the dreary 

answer ; and just then the lodge gates of Kirkleatham came in 
sight. 



CHArTER XXXIV 

JOHN HKRIOT’s wife 

‘ Wliose sweet voice 

Should he the sweetest music to his ear, 

Awaking all the chords of harmony ; 

Whose eye should speak a language to his soul 
More clo(iueiit than all that Greece or Home 
Could boast of in its best and iilappiest days ; 

Whose smile should be his rich reward for toil ; 

Whose pure transparent cheek pressed to his 
Would calm the lever of his troubled thoughts, 

And woo his spirits to those fields Elysian, 

The I’aradise which strong affection guards. ' 

Bethune. 

And so when her youth was passed Mildred Lambert found the 
great happiness of her life, and prepared herself to be a noble 
helpmeet to the man to whom unconsciously she had long given 
her heart. 

This time there were no grave looks, no dissentient voic*^ 
questioning the wisdom of Dr. Heriot^s choice ; a sense of fit- 
ness seemed to satisfy the most fastidious taste ; neither youtli 
nor beauty were imperative in such a case. Mildred’s gentle- 
ness was the theme of every tongue. Her tender, old-fiishioned 
ways were discovered now to be wonderfully attractive ; a 
hundred instances of her goodness and unselfishness reached her 
lover’s ears. 

‘ Every one seems to have fallen in love with you, Mildred,’ 
he said to her one sweet spring evening when he had crossed 
the inarket-pl|ce for his caccustomed evening visit. M^dred 
w as alone as usual ; the voices of the young i)eople sounded 
from the terrace ; Olive and Richard were talking together ; 
Polly was leaning against the wall reading a letter from Roy ; 
the evening sun streamed through the window on Mildred’s soft 
brown hair and gray silk, on the great bowls of golden primroses, 
on the gay tints of the china ; a little green world lay beyond 
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the bay window, undulating waves of grass, a clear sparkle 
ob water, dim blue mists and lines of shadowy hills. 

Mildred lifted her quiet eyes ; their smiling depths seemed 
to hold a question and reproof, 

‘Every one thinks it their duty to praise you to me,’ he 
continued, in the same amused tone ; ‘they are determined ♦ to 
enlighten me about the goodness of my future wife. They do 
not bey eve how well I know that already,’ .with a strange 
glistening in his eyes. 

• ‘ Please do not talk so, John,’ she whispered. ‘I should not 

like you to think too well of me, for fear I should ever disap- 
j>uint you.’ 

‘ Do you believe that would be possible 1 ’ he asked, reproach- 
fully. 

Then she gave him one of her lovely smiles. 

‘ No, I do not,’ she ^'eturned, simply ; ‘ because, though we 
love each other, we do not believe each other perfect. You 
liav^i often called me se\f- willed, John, and I daresay you are 
right.’ 

lie laughed a little at that ; her quaint gentleness had often 
amused him ; he knew he should always hear the truth from 
her. She would tell him of her faults over and over again, and 
he would listen to them gravely and pretend to believe them 
rather than wound her exquisite susceptibility ; but to himself 
lie declared that she had no liaw — that she was the dearest, the 
purest, a pearl among women. Mildred would have shrunk in 
^positive pain and humility if she had known the extravagant 
slamlard to which he had raised her. 

Sometimes he would crave to know her opinion of him in 
risturn. Like inaTiy men, he was morbidly sensitive on this 
point, and was inclined to take blame to himself where he did 
not deserve it, and she would point out his errors to him in the 
simplest way, and so that tlie most delicate self-consciousness 
could not have been hurt, 

‘What, all those faults, Mildred?’ he would say, with a 
pretence at a sigh. ‘ I thought love was blind.’ 

‘ i could never he blind about anything that concerns you, 
John,’ she would return, in the sweetest voice possible ; ‘our 
faults will only bind us all the closer to each other. Is not 
that what helpmeet means ? ’ she went on, a soft gravity stealing 
over her words, — ‘that I should try to help you in everything, 
even agaidst yourself ? 1 always see faults clearest in those I 

love best,’ she finished, somewhat shyly. 
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‘ The last is the saving danse,* he replied, with a look that 
made her blush. ‘ In this case I shall have no objection to be 
told of my wrong-doings every day of my life. What a blessing 
it is that you have common sense enough for both. I am 
obliged to believe wliat you tell me about yourself of course, an»l 
mean to act up to my part of our contract, but at present I am 
unable to perceive the most distant glimmer of a fault.* 

‘ J ohn ! * 

‘ Seriously and really, Mildred, I believe you to be as near 
^perfection as a living woman can be,* and when Dr. Heriot 
spoke in this tone Mildred always gave up the argument with a 
sigh. 

But with all lier self-accusations Mildred promised to be a 
most submissive wife. Already she proved herself docile to h(‘r 
lover’s slightest wish. She did not even remonstrate when Dr. 
Heriot pleaded with her brother and- 1^9rself that an early day 
should be fixed for the marriage ; for lierself she could have 
wished a longer delay, but he was lonely and wanted her, and 
that was enough. 

Perhaps the decision was a little dillicult when she thought 
of Olive, but the time once fixed, there was no hesitation. She 
went about her pre2)aratjons with a quiet precision that made 
Dr. Heriot smile to himself. 

.‘One would think you are planning for somebody else’s 
wedding, not your own,’ he said once, when she came down to 
him with her face full of gentle bustle ; ‘ come and sit down a 
little ; at least I have the right to take care of you now, you 
precious woman.’ 

‘Yes ; but, John, I am so busy ; 1 have to think for them all, 
you know ; and Olive, poor girl, is so scared at the thought of 
her res2)onsiblitics, and Richard is so occupied he cannot spare me 
time for anything,’ for Richard, now in deacon’s orders, was 
working up the parish under Hugh Marsden’s suijervision. Hugh 
had lost his mother, and had finally yielded his great heart and 
strength to the South African Mission. 

‘ But there is Polly % ’ observed Dr. Heriot. 

‘Yes, there is Polly uig^til Roy comes,’ she returned, with a 
smile. ‘ She is my right hand at present, until he monopolises 
her^; but one has to think for them all, and arrange things.’ 

‘ You shall have no one but yourself to consider by and by,’ 
was bis lover-like reply. 

‘ Oh, John, I shall only have time then to think of you ! ’ was 
her quiet answer. 
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And so one sweet June nioruin^, when the swathes and lines 
of new-mown hay lay in«llie crofts round Kirkby Stephen, and 
while the little rush-hearers were weaving their crowns for St. 
Peter’s Day, and the hedges were thick with the ])iiik and pearly 
bloom of brier roses, Mildred lleriot stood leaning on her 
husband ^8 arm in St. Stephen’s porch. 

MeiTily the worn old bells were pealing out, the sunlight 
streanieil across the market-jdace, the churchyard paths, and the 
paved lanes, and the windows of the houses abutting on the 
\ihurchyard, were crowded with syni})athising faces. 

Not young nor beautiful, save to those who loved her ; yet 
as she stood there in her s(.»ft-eyed graciousness, many owned 
that they had never seen a sweeter-faced bride. 

^My wife, is this an emblem of our future life?’ whispered 
Dr. Jleriot, as he led her proudly down the path, almost hidden 
by the roses her little aijiolars’ hands had strewn ; but Mildred's 
lip quivered, and the pyessurc of her hand on his arm only 
answered him. 

‘ How had she deserved such happiness ? ’ the Immble soul 
was asking herself even at this sui)reme moment. Under her 
feet lay the fast-fadiiig roses, but above and around sju’ead the 
pure arc of central ])lue — the everlasting arms of a Father’s 
providence about her civerywhere. Pefore them was the gray 
old vicarag(5, now no longer her home, the soft violet hills 
circling round it ; above it a lieavy snow-white cloud drooped 
heavily, like a guardian angel in mid-air ; roses, and sunlight, 
i^nd God’s heavenly blue. 

‘ Oh, it is all so beautiful ! — liow' is one to deserve such 
liappiness ? ’ she thought ; and then it came to her that this 
was a free gift, a loan, a caleut that the Father had given to be 
used for the Master’s service, and the slight trembling passed 
away, and the beautiful serene eyes raised themselves to her 
husband’s face with the meek trustfulness of old. 

Mildred was not too much engrossed even in her liapx>iness 
to notice that Olive held somewhat aloof from her through the 
day. Now and then she caught a glimpse of a weary, ab- 
stracted face. Just as she had tin>«hed her preparations for 
departure, and the travelling carriage had driven into the 
courtytjrd, she sent Ethel and Poll}’’ down on some pretext, and 
wtf»it in search of her favourite. 

She found her in the lobby, sitting on the low window-seat, 
looking al)sciitly at the scene below her. The courtyard of the 
vicarage looked gay enough ; the horses were champing their 
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bits, and stamping on the beck gravel ; the narrow strip of 
daisy turf was creuvded with movin^^ figures ; Polly, in her 
pretty bridesmaid’s dress, was talking to Hoy ; Ethel stood 
near them, with Eichard and Hugh Marsdcii ; Dr. lleriot was 
in the porch in earnest conversation with Mr, Lambert. Be- 
yond lay the quiet churchyard, shimmering in the sunlight ; 
the white crosses gleamed here and there ; the garlands of 
sweet-smelling fl owners still strewed the paths. ^ 

‘Dear Olive, are you waiting for me ? 1 wanted just to say 
a last word or two ; ’ and Mildred sat down beside her in hen 
rich dress, and took the girl’s listless hand in hers. ‘ Promise 
me, my child, that you will do the best for yourself atid them.* 
‘It will be a ]ioor ])est after you, Aunt Milly,’ returned 
Olive, with a grateful glance at the dear face that had been liei- 
comfort so long. It touclied her that even now' she should he 
remembered ; with an impulse that waf^ rare w'itli her she put 
lier arms round Mildred, and laid her face on her shoulder. 
‘ Aunt Milly, 1 never knew till to-day' what you were to me — 
to ail of us.’ . ^ 

‘Am I not to be Aunt Milly always, tlien?^ for there was 
sometliiiig inetfably sad in the girl’s voice. 

‘Yes, but we can no longer look to you for everything. AVe 
shall miss you out of our daily life. I do not mean to be 
selfisli, Aunt Milly. 1 love to think of your happiness ; but all 
the same 1 must feel as though something has passed out of luy 
life.’ 

‘I understand, dear. You know I never tinnk you selfish. 
Olive. Now I want you to do something for me — a promise 
you must make me on my wedding-day.’ 

K llickeriiig smile crossed Olive’s paleface. ‘It mu.st not 
be a hard one, then.’ 


‘ It is one you can easily keep, — jiroinise me to try to bear 
your failures li<q)efully. You will have many ; perhaps daily 
ones. I am leaving ycju heavy re.sjionsibilities, iny poor child ; 
but who knows ? They nuiy Ijc blessings in disguise.’ 

An incredulous sigh answered lu*r. 


‘It will be your own ^ault if they do not prove so. Wlien 
you tail, when things go wrong, think of your ])ronuse to me, 
and be patient with yourself. Siiy to yourself, “It is only one 
of Olive’s mistakes, and she w'ill try to do better nexf tiuwj.” 
Do you understand mt^, my dear ? ’ 

‘ Yos, I will try, Aunt Milly.’ 

‘1 am leaving you, my darling, with a confiaence that 
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nothing can shake. I do not fear your goodness to others, only 
to this weary self,’ with* a light caressing touch on the girl’s 
bowed head and shoulders. ‘ Hitherto you have leaned on me ; 
I have been your crutch, Olive. Now you will rely on your- 
self. You s(ie I do not make myself miserable about leaving 
ytni. T think even this is ordered for the best.’ 

‘ Yes, T know. How dear of 3’ou to say all this ! But I 
must iK^t keep you. Hark, they are calling you !’ 

Mildred rose with a blush; she knew the light agile step on 
the stairs. In another moment Dr. Horiot’s dai k face appeared. 

‘ 'J'hey are waiting, Mildred ; we have nut a moment to lose. 
You must come, my <lear wife ! ’ 

‘One iiioineiit, John’ ; an<l as she folded the girl in a* long 
embrace, slie wliisptued, ‘ Ood bless my Olive ! ’ and then sulfered 
him to lead her away. 

But when the last g<^><l-bye8 were said, and the carriage door 
was closed Ijy Richard, ]^lildred looked up and waved her hand 
towards tin*- lol)by window. She could see the white dress and 
dusky halo of hair, the droo]>ing figure and tightly locked hands ; 
hut as the sound of the wheels died away in the distance, Olive 
hid her face in her hands and prayed, with a burst of tears, that 
the promise she liad made might be faithfully kejit. 

All hour later, Richard found her still sitting there, looking 
spent and weary, and took her out to walk with him. 

‘ The rest have all started for Rodgill. We will follow them 
more leisurely. The air will refresh us both, Olive stealing 
e^glance at the reddened (*yelids, that told their own tale, Olive 
so seldom shed tears, that tlie relief was almost a luxury to her. 
She felt less oppressed now. 

‘But Ethel — where is she, Cardie?’ unwilling to let him 
sacrifice himself for her pleasure. She little knew that Richard 
was carrying out Mildred’s last injunctions. 

‘ 1 leave Olive in your care ; be good to her, Ricliard,’ she 
ha<l said as he had closed tlie cjirriage door on lu*r, and he had 
iiiuhtrstood her and given her an affirmative look. 

‘ Ethel has a headache, and has gone home,’ he replied. ‘ She 
feels this as much as any of us ; she fdid not like breaking up 
the jiarty, hut I saw how much she needed (j[uiet, and persuaded 
her. Slie wants you tf) go uj) there to-morrow and talk to lifr.’ 

* But, Cardie,’ stopping to look at him, ‘ J am sure you have 
a headache too.’ 

‘ So I h^ve, and it is pretty bad, but I thought a walk would 
do us both. good, and we might as well be miserable together, 
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to toll you the truth,’ with an attempt at a laugh. ‘I. can’t 
stand the house without Aunt IM illy, and 1 thought you were 
feeling the same.’ 

‘Dear Cardie, how g(K»d of you to think of me at all,’ 
returned Olive, gratefully. Her brother’s evident sym])athy was 
already healing in its effects. Just now she had felt so lonely, 
so forlorn, it made her better to feel that he was missing Aunt 
Milly too. • 

She looked u]) at him in her mild affectionati^ way as he 
walked beside her. She thought, as she had often thought 
before, how well the straitly-cut clerical garb bt*ejime him — its 
severe simplicity suiting so well the grave young face, liow 
handsome, how nolde he must look in Ethel’s eyes ! 

‘We are so used to have Aunt ISIilly thinking for us, that it 
will he hard to think for ourselves/ she went on presently, when 
they were walking down hy the weir. • ‘You will have to put 
up witli a great deal from me, and i(\ be very patient, though 
you are always that now, Cardie.’ • 

‘Am I?’ he returned, touched by her earnestness. Olive 
had always heen loyal to him, even when he had most neglecled 
her ; and he had neglected her somewhat of late, lie thought. 

‘ I will tell you what wo must do, Livy ; we iniU'^t try to hel]> 
each other, and to he more to each other than we have been. 
You see Rex has Polly, but I have no one, not even Aunt Milly 
now ; at lea.^t we caTiiiot claim her so iiiucli now.’ 

‘ You have Ethel, Cardie.’ 

‘Yes, but not in the way 1 waiit,’ he returned, the sensitive/ 
colour flitting over his fact*. He could never hear or speak her 
name unmoved ; she was far inure to him now than she had 
ever heen, when he thought of her less as the youthful goddess 
he had adored in his boyish days, than as the woman he desired 
to have as his wife. He no longer cast a glamour of his own 
devising over her image —faulty as well as lc#vable he knew her 
to he ; but all the same he craved her for his own. 

‘ Not one man in a hundred, not one in a thousand, would 
make her hap]>y,’ he s<aid more than once tf) himself ; ‘ but it is 
because I believe myself be that man that I ]>ersevere. * If 1 
did not think this, I would take her at her word and go on my way.’ 

•Now, as he answered Olive, a sadness crossed his f^ice, and 
she saw it. Might it not be that slic could help him even hete ? 
He had talked about his trouble to Aunt Milly, slui knew. 
Could she not win him to some confidence in herself? Here 
w\as a heginning of the work Aunt Milly had left her. 
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‘J)ear Cardie, 1 sliould so like it if you would talk to me 
Bomotimes about Ethel, ^*8hc said, hesitating?, as tljom„di fearing 
lu)w he would like it ‘ I know how often it makes you 
unliappy. 1 can always see just when it is troubling you, but 
I never could speak of it belore.^ 

‘ Why not, Livy not ahru])tly, but cpiestioning. 

^ One is so afraid of saying the wrong things, and then you 
might hot have liked it,’ stammering in her old way. 

‘I must always like to talk of what is so dear to me,’ he 
*re])lied, gravely. ‘I could as soon blot out my own individu- 
ality, as blot out the hope of seeing Ethel my future wife ; and 
in that case, it were strange indeed if I did not love to talk of 
lier.’ 

* Yea, and I liavo always felt as though it must come right 
in the end,’ interposed Olive, eagerly ; Mier manner gives me 
tliat impression.’ • 

‘ What jmpression ? ’^he asked, startled by her earnestness. 

* I can’t help thinking slie cares for you, tboiigli she does 
not know it ; at l(‘ast she will not allo'w herself to knou' it. I 
have seen her draw herself so proudly sometimes \vhen you have 
left her. I am sure slu* is hardening her heart against herself, 
Cardie.’ 

A faint smile rose to his ‘ Li\y, who would ]iav(‘. 

thought you could have said such comforting things, just when 
I was losing heart t(jo ? ’ 

‘ You must never <Io that,’ she returned, in an old-fashioned 
^vay that amused him, and yi‘t reminded him somehow of 
Mildr<id. ‘ Any one like you, Cardie, oughtf never to lose 
con rage.’ 

‘ Couragt*, Cccur-de-Lion I ’ he returned, mimicking her tone 
more gaily as Ids spirits insensibly rose under the sisterly 
ilattery. ‘God bless her I she is worth 'waiting for; there is 
no other w^oinan in the world to me. Wlio '\voiild have thouglit 
we sliould have got on this subject to-day, of all days in the 
y(*arV bnt you have done me no end of good, Livy.’ 

‘Jldieii J have done myself good,’ she returned, simply ; and 
indeed some sweet hop^nl iniluenctf seemed to have crept on 
her during the last half-hour ; she thought how Mildred’s 
loving^ symjiathy would have been aroused if sbe could have 
told her how Richard and she had mutually comforted them- 
selves in, their dulncss. But something still stranger to her 
experii'nc(‘ happemal that night before she slejit. 

She was lying awake later than usual, pondering over tlie 
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events of tlie day, when a stifled sound, strongly resembling a 
sob promptly swallowed by a simulated yawn, reached her 
ear. 

‘ Olirissy, dc^ar, is there anything the matter V she inquired, 
anxiously, trying to grope her way to the huddled heap of bed- 
clothes. 

‘No, thank you,’ returned Chriss, with dignity; ‘what 
should be the matter ? good-night. I believe 1 am 'getting 
sleepy,’ with another artfully-constructed yawn whicli did not 
in the least deceive Olive. 

Chrissy was crying, that was clear ; and Olive’s sympathy 
was wide-awake as usual ; but how was she uuth her clumsy, 
well-meaning efforts to overcome the prickles ? 

Cliriss was well known to have a soul above sympathy, 
which she generally resented as iinj)CTtinent ; nevertheless 
Olive’s voice grew aggravatingly soft. • 

‘ I thought perhaps you might feel dull about Aunt Milly,’ 
she began, hesitating ; ‘ wc do — and so ’ * 

‘1 don’t know, I am sure, whom you mean by your ag- 
gravating we’s,’ 6naj)pod Cdiriss ; ‘ hut it is very hard a person 
can’t have their f<*elings without coming down on them like a 
policeman and taking them in charge.’ 

‘W(5ll, then, I won’t say another word, Chriss,’ returned Ikt 
sister, good-liu mouredl}". 

But this did not mollify Chriss. 

‘ Speaking won’t Imrt a person when they are sore all over,’ 
she re])lied, with her usual cfuitradictiou. ‘I liate prying, or 
course, and it is a pity one can’t enjoy a comfortable litthi cry 
without being ]mt through one’s cab^chism. But I do want 
Aunt Milly. There!’ finished Chriss, with aiiotber funinous 
shaking of the bed-clothes ; ‘ and I want her more than you do 
with all your mysterious we’s.’ 

‘ I meant Cardie,’ replied Olive, mildly, too mucli used to 
Chriss’s oddities to he repuLsed hy tliem. ‘You liave no idea 
how much he misses her and all h(*r nice ([uiet ways.’ 

Chriss stopped her ears decidedly. ^ 

‘ I don’t want to hear anything ahou4 Aunt stilly ; you and 
Richard made her a sort of golden image. It is very unkind 
of you, Olive, to speak about her now, when you knov/ how 
horrid and disagreeable and cross and altogether abomiiiahle I 
have always been to her,’ and here honest tears choked Chriss’s 
utterance. 

A warm thrill jxTvaded Olive’s frame ; here was another 
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piece of work left for her to do. She must gain influence over 
the cross-grained warped little piece of human nature beside 
her ; hitherto there liad been small sympathy between the 
sisters. Olive’s dreamy susceptibilities and Ohriss’s shrewdness 
had kept them apai't. Chriss had always made it a point of 
honour to contradict Olive in everything, and never until now 
had she ever managed to insert the thinnest wedge between 
Cliriss^s bristling self-esteem and general pugnacity. 

‘ Oil, Chriss,’ she cried, almost tremblingly, in her eagerness 
to impart some consolation, ‘ there is not one of us w^ho cannot 
blame ourscdves in some way. I am sure I have not been as 
nice as I might have been to A nut Milly.’ 

Cliriss shook her shoulder pettishly. 

‘ Dear me, that is so like you, Olive ; you are the most 
funnily -constructed person T ever saw — all poetry and con- 
science. When you afe not dreaming with your eyes oiieii you 
are always, reading yourself a homily.’ 

wisli I were nict* for all your sakes,’ replied Olive, meekly, 
not in the least repudijiting this personal attack. 

‘ Oh, as to that, you are nice enough,’ retorted Chiss, briskly. 
‘You won’t come up to Aunt Milly, so it is no use trying, but 
all the same I im^an to stick to you. I don't intend you to h(^ 
([uite drowned dead in your responsibilities. If you say a 
tiling, however stupid it is, 1 shall think it my duty to back 
you up, so 1 warn you to be careful.’ 

‘ Dear Cliiiss, I am so much obliged to you,’ replied Olive, 
'with tears in her eyes. 

She juu'fectly understood by this somewhat' vague sentence 
that C'hriss was entering into a solemn league and covenant with 
her, an alliance aggressive and defensive for ^11 future occasions. 

‘There is not another^ tolerably comfortable person iu tlie 
housi^,’ grumbled C-hriss ; ‘ one might {is well talk ti> a monk as 
to Richard ; the corners of his mouth are beginning to turn 
down already with ultra-goodness, and now lie has tikeii to the 
Noah’s Ark style of dress one has no comfort iu contradicting 
hirj.’ 

‘ Ohrissy, how can you say such l^hings ? Cardie has never 
been so dear and good in hia life.’ 

‘ And then there are Kex and Polly,’ continued Chriss, 
ignoring this interru])tiun ; ‘ the way they talk iu corners and 
the foolwli things th<*y say ! I have made up my mind, Livy, 
never to be in love, not even if I marry my professor. I will 
be kind to him and sew on his buttons once in a way, and order 
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liim nice tilings for dinner ; but if be sent me on errands as 
Eex does Polly I would just inarch ou£ of the room and never 
see his face again. 1 am so glad that no one will think of 
marrying you, Olive/ she finished, slec])ily, disposing herself to 
rest ; ‘ evtny himily ought to liave an old maid, and a poetical 
one will be just the thing.’ 

Olive smiled ; she always took these sort of vSjjeeches as a 
matter of course. It never entered her head that an^ other 
>scheme of life were iiossihle with her. She was far too humble- 
minded and aware of her sboricoinings to imagine that she 
could find favour in any maids eyes. She lay with a lightened 
heart long aftm' Chriss had fallen into a sweet sleej), thinking 
how she could do her best for the froward young creature beside 
her. 

‘ T have begun work in earnest to*day/ she tliought, ‘ first 
Cardie and now Chriss. Oh, how hard^-I will try not to dis- 
appoint them ! ’ v 

Dr. Heriot had hoped to secure some five weeks of freedom 
from work, but before the mouth had fully elap.st‘(l he had an 
urgent recall home. Tiicliard had ttdegrajdied to him that they 
were all in great anxiet} about IMr. Trehiwny. Tliere liad been 
a paralytic seizure, and his daughter was in deep di.slress. They 
had sent for a ])hyaiciau from Kendal, but as tbe case rerpiired 
watching, Dr. Heriot knew how urgently liis presence would he 
ilesired. 

He went in searcli of his wife immediately, and found her 
sitting in a quiet nook in the Lowood Gardens overlooking^ 
Wimlermere. 

Tlie book rhey bad been reading together lay unheeded in 
her lap. Mildred’s eyes were lixed on the shining lake and the 
lulls, with purple shadows stealing over them. Her liusband’s 
stvj]) on the turf failed to rouse her, so engrossing was her reverie, 
till liis hand was laid on lier shoulder. 

‘John, luAv you startled me ! ’ 

‘1 have been looking for you everywhere, Milly, darling,’ 
he returned, sitting down beside her. ‘ I have been watching 
you for ever so long ; I Sauted to know what other people 
thought of my wife, and so for once J resolved to be a disinter- 
esliidt spectator.’ 

‘Hush, your wife doi^s not like you to talk nonsense but 
all the same Mildred blushed beautifully, 

< A emlure it,’ be rejdied, coolly. 

Aftei* all I think pieople will be satisfied. You are a young- 
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looking woman, IMilly, especially since you have left off wearing 
gray.’ 

^ As though I mind what people think,’ she returned, smiling, 
well pleased with his praise. 

Was it not sulficient fur her that she was fair in his eyes ? 
Dr. Heriut had a fastidious taste with regard to ladies’ dress. In 
common with many men, he preferred rich dark materials with 
a certain deptli and softness of colouring, and already, with the 
.nicest tact, .she contrived to satisfy him. Mildred was beginning 
" to lo.se the old-fashioned staid ness and precision that had once 
marked her .style ; others besides her husband thought the (piiet, 
restful face had a certain beauty of its own. 

And he, Thi‘re were .some words written by the wise king 
of old which often rose to his lips UvS he looked at her — * The 
heart of her husband does safely trust in her ; she will do him 
good and not evil all the days of her life.’ Ilow had it ever 
come that he had won ‘for himself this blessing? There were 
tiines when lie almost felt abashed before the purity and goodness 
<jf this woman ; the simplicity and truth fulne.ss of her words, 
th(‘ meekne.«s with which slie ever obeyed him. ‘If 1 can only 
he worthy of my ^Mildred’s love, if T can be what slie tliinks me,’ 
he (tfteu said to him.self. As he sat beside her now a feeling of 
ri>gi-ot cr(\ssed him that this should he their last evening in tins 
sweet place. 

‘Sliall you he very much disappointed, my wife’ (his 
favouritii name for her), ‘if wo return home a few daj’s earlier 
‘'-ihan we planned ? ’ 

She l4>oked up (quickly. 

‘ Di.sippointcd — to go ^mme, and with you, John ! But why ? 
is therti anytliing the matter?’ 

‘ Not at the v icarage, hut Mr. Trelawny is very ill, and 
Kichard has telegraplied for me. AVhat do you say, Mildred I ’ 

‘That we must go at once. Poor Ethel. Of cour.se she will 
want you, she alway.s had such faith in you. Dr. Strong is no 
favourite at Kirkleatliaiii.’ 

‘Ves, 1 think we ought to 'go,’ he returned, slowly; ‘you 
wdl he a comfort to the poor girl, and of course 1 must be at 
my j>ost. 1 am only so sorry our pleasant trip must end.’ 

‘ ¥es, and it was doing you so mueh good,* she replied, looking 
fondly at the dark face, now no longer thin and wan. ‘ I should 
liave likiid you to have had another week’s rest before ycm began 
work.’ 

‘Never mind,’ he returned, dicerfully, ‘we will not waste 
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this lovely evening with regrets. Where are your wraps, 
Mildred ? I mean to fetch them and roAv you on the lake ; 
there will be a glorious moon this evening.’ 

The next night as llichard crossed the market-idace on his 
way from Kirkleatham lie saw lights in the window of the low 
gray house beside the Bank, and the next minute Dr. lleriot 
came out, swinging the gate behind him. Richard sprang to 
meet him. 

*My telegram reached you then at Windermere? I am so^ 
thankful you have come. AVliere is Aunt stilly ? ’ 

* There,’ motioning to the house; ‘do you think I should 
leave my wife behind me ? Let me hear a little about things, 
Richard. Are you going my way; to Kirkleatham, I mean V 

‘Yes, I will turn back with^ you. 1 have been U]» there 
most of the time, lie seems to like me, and no one else can lift 
him. It seemed hard breaking into yofir holiday. Dr. lleriot, 
but what could I do ? We are sure he Mislikes Dr. Strong, and 
then Ethel seemed so wretched.’ 

‘Poor girl; the sudden seizure must have terrified lier,’ 

‘ Oh, I must tell you about that ; 1 promised her I would. 
You see he has taken this atfair of the election too much to 
heart ; every one told him he would fail, and he did not believe 
them. In his obstinacy he has s(|imndered large sums of money, 
and she believes this to be ])reying on his mind.’ 

‘That and the disa]»pointmeut.’ 

‘As to that his state was pitiable. He eame back from 
Kendal looking jvs ill as possible and full of bitterness agaiiisif 
her. She has no want of courage, but she owned she was almost 
terrified wlieji she look(*d at liim. She does nut say mucli, but 
one can tell wliat she has been tbrougb.’ 

Dr. lleriot nodded. Too well he understood the state of the 
case. Mr. Trelawny’s paroxysms of temper bad latterly become 
almost uncontrollable. 

‘ He i)arted from lier in anger, bis last words being that she 
had ruined lier father, and then he went up to his dressing-room. 
Shortly after a servant in an adjoining room heard a hfjavy/all, 
and alarmed the InmseholJ. They Ibimd him l 3 'ing speechless 
and unable to move. Ethel when they had laid him on 
his bed and Jie liad recovered crmsciousness a little, hijt eyj 5 S 
followed her with a frightened, (|iieslioniiig look that went to 
her heart, and which no sootliiiig on her part couhk remove, 
riie whole of the right side is afflicted, and though he has 
recovered speech, the artmulation is very imperfect, iiiipossible 
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to jinderstand at present, wliich makes it very distress- 
ing.’ 

‘ Poor Miss Trelawny, I fear she has sad \\'ork before her.’ 

‘ Slie looks wretchedly ill over it ; but what can one expect 
from such a shock ? She shows admirable sell’-coniniand in the 
sickroom ; she only breaks down when she is away from him. 
I am so glad she wdll have Aunt Milly. Now I must go back, 
as ^MarSden is aw’ay, and T have to copy some papers for my 
, father. I shall go back in a couple of hours to take the first 
' share of the night’s nursing.’ 

‘You will find me there,’ was Dr. Heriot’s reply as they 
shook hands and parted. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

olive's decision 

‘ I’c good, sweet maid, and let wlio can be clever ; 

Do lovely things, not dream tlieni, all day long ; 

And so make Life, Death, and that vast For Ever, 

One gland sweet 

Chaules Kingsley. 

1 

Ethel Trklawny bad long felt as tboiigb some crisis in lier 
life were impending. 

To ber it schemed impossible tbai tbe nnnalural stale of things 
between ber father and herself could any longer contiune ; 
sometliing must occur to break tbe hideous nionutouy find 
constraint of those slowly revolving weeks and months. Latterly 
there had come to her that strange listening feeling to which 
some ])eculiar and sensitive leni])craments arc subject, wdieu in 
the silence they can distinctly hear the iniiJlled footfall of 
approaching sorrow. 

Yet what sorrow could be more terrible than thi.s estTfinge- 
ment, this death of a father’s love, this chill cloud of di.strust 
tlfat had risen up between them ! 

And yet when the hlo^v fell, filial instiiKit woke up in the 
girl’s soul, all the stronger h>r its repression. There w^ere times 
during those iir.st forty-eight hours when she woidd gladly have 
laid down her own life if she could have restored jiowcr to those 
fettered limbs, and peace to that troubled braim 

Oh, if she coidd only have blotted out those last cruel words — 
.f they w^ould cease to ring in her cars ! 

She had met him almost timidly, knowing how lieavily the 
bitterness of his failure would lie upon him. ^ 

‘ Papa, 1 fear thiiigs liave not gom^ w^ell with you,’ she had 
said, and there had been a caressing, almost a pitying .chord in 
her voice as sh(‘. spoke. 

‘ How should things ^o well wdth me when my own child 
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opposes my inteT(3st?’ lie liad answered, gloomily. ‘ I have wasted 
time and substance, I have fooled myself in the eyiis of other 
men, and now 1 must hide my head in this obscurity which 
lias grown so hateful to me, and it is all your fault, Ethel.’ 

‘ Papa, listen to me,’ she pleaded. ‘ Ambition is not every- 
thing ; why have you set your heart on this thing ? It is 
embitU*ring your life and mim;. Other men have been dis- 
appoin+ied, and it has not gone so very hard with them. Why 
will you not let yourself be comforted ? ’ 

‘ There is no comfort for me,’ he had reidied, and his face 
had been very old and haggard as he s})oke. It were far better 
that she had not sjioken ; her words, few" and gentle as they 
were, only added to the fuel of his discontent ; he had meant 
to shut hinself up in his suy.enness, and make no sign ; but 
she had intercepted his retreat, and brought dowm the vials on 
her devoted head. » 

Could she ever forget the angry storm that followa*d % Surely 
he zuubt have been beside himself to have spoken such words ! 
How -was it that she had been accused of jilting Mr. Cathcart^ 
of refusing his rcuu'W'cd overtures, merely from obstinacy, and 
the desire of o]>]josition ; that she should hear herself branded 
as her father’s worst enemy ? 

‘You and your pride have done for me!’ he had said, 
lashing himself uj) to fresh fury with the rennunbrance of past 
mortilication. ‘You have taken from me all that Avould make 
life desirable. You have been a bad daughter to me, Ethel, 
you have spoiled the wmrk of a lifetime.’ 

‘ ra])a, pa])a, 1 have only acted rightly. How could I have 
done thivS evil thing, even for your sake ?’ she had cried, but he 
had nut listened to her. 

‘You have jilted th(3 man you fancied out of pride, and now- 
the mischief will lie on your own head,’ he had answ^ered, 
angrily, and then he had turned to leave the room. 

Half an hour afterwards the heavy thud of a fall had been 
heard, and tlie man liad come to her with a w"hite face to 
summon her to her father’s Injdside. 

fehe knew then what had come ■•upon them. At the first 
sight of that motionless figure, sjjeechless, inert, struck down 
with unerring force, in the very ])rinie and .strength of lifc^ she 
knew" how it would be with them both. 

‘ Oh, my dear, my dear, forgive me,’ she had cried, falling 
on her khces beside the bed, and raining tears over the rigid 
hands ; tuid yet what was there to forgive ? Was it nut rather 
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she who had been sinned against ? What words were those 
the paralysed tongue refused to speak % Wliat was the meaning 
of Jthose awful questioning eyes tliat rested on her day and 
night, when partial consciousness returned ? Could it be that 
he would have entreated her forgiveness V 

‘ Papa, ])apa, do not look so,^ she would sa}^ in a voice that 
went to Kichard's heart. ‘ Don’t you know me ? 1 am Ethel, 

your own, only child. 1 will love you and lake care of you, 
pajia. Do you hear me, dear ? There is nothing to forgive — 
nothing — nothing.’ 

During the strain of those first terrible days Kichard was 
everything to her ; without him she would literally have sunk 
under her misery. 

‘ Oh, llichard, have I killed my father 1 Am I his murderess?’ 
she ci'ied once almost hysterically when they were left alone 
together. ‘Oh, poor papa — ]>oor pa])a !’^ 

‘Dear Ethel, you have done no wrong,’ he replied, taking 
her unresisting hand; ‘it is no fault of youivs, dearest; ycui 
have been tlie truest, the most patient of daughters. He has 
brought it on himself.’ 

‘Ah, but it was tbrougb me that this ha])pen(*d,’* she re- 
turned, shuddering througli every nerve. ‘If I had married 
Mr. Gath cart, he would not have lost his seat, and then he 
would not have fretted himself ill.’ 

‘Ought we to do evil that good may come, Ethel V replied 
llichard, gravely. ‘Arc children res]>onsible for the wrong- 
doing of their parents ? If there be sin, it lies at your fathers 
door, not yours ; it is you to forgive, not he.’ 

‘Richard, how can you be so hard?’ she demanded, with a 
Hash of her old spirit through her sobs ; but it died away 
miserably. 

‘ I am not hard to him — God forhid ! Am I likely to be 
hard to your father, Ethel, and now especially?’ lie said, some- 
what rejnoachfully, but speaking with the (piiet decision that 
soothed her even then. ‘ I cannot have you uiditting yourself 
for your duties by indulging these inoihid ideas ; no one 
blames yon — you have dijiiie right ; arif)ther time you will be 
ready to acknowledge it yourself ; you have enough to suffer, 
without adding to your burden. I eritniat you to banish these 
fancies, once anddbr ever. Ethel, promise me you will try to 
do so.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know you are right,’ she returned, *wc(!pirig 
bitterly ; ‘ only it breaks my heart to see liim like tJiis.’ 
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‘You <are spent and weary/ lie replied, gently ; ‘to-morrow 
you will look at these thhigs in a dilTercnt light. It has been 
such an awful shock to you, you see,’ and then he brought her 
wine, and compelled her to drink it, and with much persuasion 
induced her to seek an hour or two’s repose before returning to 
the sickroom. 

What would she have done without him, she thought, as 
slie clQ^sed her heavy eyes. Unconsciously they seemed to 
have resumed their old reJations towards each other ; it was 
/Richard and Etlnd now. Richard’s caressing manner had 
returned ; no brother could have watched over her more 
devi)1edl3% more*, reverently ; and yet he had never loved her 
so well as wlien, all her imperiousness gone, and with her 
brave spirit 'well -nigh broken, she seemed all the more de- 
pendent on his syni] withy and care. 

But the first smile^that cros.sed her face was for Mildred, 
when Dr. Heriot brought her up to Kirkleatham the first 
everiing after their arfival. Mildred almost cried over her 
when she to(jk her in her arms ; the contrast to her own 
ha])piness "vw-is so great. 

‘Oh, Ethel, Ethel,’ was all she could sa}^ ‘my poor girl !’ 

‘Yes, I am that and much more,’ she returned, yielding to 
her friend’s embrace; ‘utterly poor and wretched. Has he — 
has Dr. lloriot told you all he feared 1 ’ 

‘That there can only be partial recovery? Yes, I know he 
fears tlii^t ; Imt then one cannot tell in these cases ; you may 
have him still for years.’ 

- ‘Ah, but if he should have another stroke? I know what 
Dr. lieriot thinks — it is a bad case ; he lias said so to Richard.’ 

‘ Poor child ! it is so liard not to he able to comfort you.’ 

‘No one can do that so long as T have him before my ej^es 
in this -state. Mildred, you cannot conceive what a wreck he 
is ; no power of spe-ech, only those inarticulate sounds.’ 

‘ I am glad Cardie is able to he so much with you.’ 

A sensitive colour ovcrsjiread Ethel’s worn face. 

‘ J do not know what I should have done without liiin,’ she 
retVicned, in a low voice. ‘ If he ha<^ been my own brother he 
<‘ould not have done more for me ; we fancy })apa likes to have 
him, lie is so strong uiul quiet, and always sees what is the right 
tlijng to be- done.’ 

‘ I found out Cardie’s value long ago ; he was my right hand 
during Olive’s illness.’ 

‘ He is, every one’s right hand, I think,’ was the quiet answer. 
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^lle was tlie first to suggest telegrapliing for Di*. Horiot. T 
could not boar breaking in upon your holiday, but it could not 
be helped/ 

‘ Do you think we could have sbiyod away ? ^ 

‘All the same it is a sad welcome to your new homo ; but 
you are a doctor’s wife now. Mildred, if you knew what it was 
to me to see your dear face near me again.^ 

‘ I am so thankful John brought me.’ 

‘Ah, but he will take you away again. I can hear his step 
now\’ 

‘ Poor girl ! lier work is cut out for her,’ observed Dr. Heriot, 
thoughtfully, as they walked homewards thi'ough the crofts. 
‘It wdll be a sad, lingering case, and 1 fear that the brain is 
greatly affected from wluit they t(dl me. He must have had 
a slight stroke many years ago.’ 

‘Poor, poor Ethel,’ replied Mildred, sorrowfully. ‘I must 
be with lier as much as possible ; but Eichard seems her greatest 
comfort’ 

‘ Perliaps good may come out of evil. You see, 1 can guess 
at your thought, Milly darling,’ and then their talk flowed into 
a less sad channel. 

But not all Mildred’s symi)athy, or Bichard’s goodness, 
could avail to make those long weeks and months of mi.sery 
otherwise than dreary ; and nobly as Ethel Trelawny i)ci;fornied 
her duty, there were tiiiuis wdien her young heart sickened and 
grew heavy with pain in the oppressive atiiiospliere of that 
weary siclvroom. 

To her healthy vitality, the 6})ectacle of her father’s helpless- 
ness >vas simply terrible ; the inertness of the fettered limbs, 
the indistinct utterance of the tied and faltering tongue, the 
confusion of the benumbed brain, opj^ressed lier like a night- 
mare. There were times when her jiity for him was so great, 
that she would have willingly laid down all her chances of 
happiness in this life if she could have restored to him the 
iirospect of health. 

It was now that the real womanliood of Ethel Trelawny rose 
to the surface. Ilichard’s^lieart ached with its fulness of tov^e 
when he saw her day after day so meekly and patiently tending 
»ier afflicted father; tlie mwii, pale face and eyes heavy with 
trouble and want of sleep were far more beautiful to bim now ; 
but he hid his feelings with his usual self-control. Bhe had 
learned to depend upon him and trust him, and this state of 
things was too precious to be disturbed. 
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Biclianl was his fathei’s sole curate now. Towards the end 
of October, Hugh Mars(feii had finished his preparations, and 
had bidden good-bye to his friends at the vicarage. 

Mildred, who saw him last, was struck with the change in 
the young man’s niamuT ; his cheerful serenity had vanished 
— he looked subdued, almost agitated. 

She was sitting at work in the little glass room ; a tame 
canary Vas skimming among the flowers, Dr. Heriot’s voice was 
heard cheerfully wliistling from an inner room, some late 
'blomning roses lay beside ^lildred, lier husband’s morning gift, 
the book from wbicli be bud been reading to her was still open 
on tli(j table ; the little domestic picture smote the young man’s 
heart witli a dnll pain. 

‘ 1 am comii to say good-bye, Mrs. Heriot,’ lie said, in a 
sadder voice tliau slje lia<l ever beard froiu him before ; 
‘and it has come to tliis, that T would sooner say any other 
word.’ ^ 

*\Ve shall ini.ss you dreadfully, IMr. Marsden,’ replied 
Mihlred, looking regretfully ux> at the jdain honest face. Hugh 
Marsdeii had always been unfavourite with her, and she was 
loath t<» say good-bye to him. 

‘ Others have ]>een kind enongli to tell me so,’ ho rejoined, 
twirling his sliabby felt hat between his lingers. ‘Miss Olive, 
Mis.s Landjert 1 mean, .said so just iu)w. Someliow, I had 
hoped — but no, she has decided rightly.’ 

Mildred looked u]) in surprise. Incoherence was new in 
Mugh Marsden ; but just now his clumsy eloquence seemed to 
liavc deserletl liim, 

‘AVhat has Olive decided 1’ she asked, with a sudden spasm 
of curiosity ; and then she added kindly, ‘ Sit down, Mr. 
Marsden, you do not seem ([uite yourself ; all this leave-taking 
Jias tired you.’ 

But lie shook his head. 

‘ I have no time : you must not tempt me, Jkirs. IltTiot ; only 
you have always been so good to me, that I wanted to ask you 
to safv^ this for me.’ 

‘What am I to say?’ asked Mifdred, feeling a little be- 
wildered. 

He was still standing before her, twirling his hat in lii^big 
hands, his broad face flushed a little. 

‘ Tell Jliss Olive that I know she lias acted rightly ; she 
always docs, you know. It would be something to have such a 
woman as 'that beside one, strengthening one’s liands ; but of 

28 • 
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(xmrse it cannot be — she could not deviate from her duty by a 
hair’s-breadtb/ 

‘ I do not know if I understand you,’ began Mildred, slowly, 
and groping her way to the truth. 

^ I think you do. 1 think you have always understood me,’ 
returned the young man, more quickly. ‘And you will tell her 
this from me. Of course one must have regrets, but it cannot 
be heljHMl ; good-bye, Mrs. Heriot. A thousand thanks for all 
you have done for nu\’ And before Mildred could answer.^ 
lie liad wrung her hand, and was half-way through the' 
hall. 

An hour later, Mildrexl stole softly down the vicarage lobby, 
and knocked at the door of the room she had once occuiiied, and 
Olive’s voice bade her enter. * 

‘Aunt Milly, I never thought it was you,* she exclaimed, 
rising liastily from tlie low chair byHlie window. ‘Is Dr. 
Ileriot with you % ’ / 

^No; I left John at home. I iold him that I wanted to 
have a little talk with you, and like a model liiisband he asked 
no questions, and raised no obstacles. All the same I expect he 
will follow me.* 

‘ You wanted to talk to me ?* returned Olive, in a questioning 
tone, but her sallow iare Hushed a little. ‘How strange, when 
I was just wisliiiig for you too.* 

‘There? must he some, electric sjmipathy between us,* replied 
her aunt, smiling. ‘Nothing could have induced me to sh'ep 
until 1 hail st‘en you. Mr. Mar.sden wislujd me to give you 
message fioiii him ; he w'as a little incoherent, hut so far as I 
understand, he wished me to assure you that he con^-iders yours 
a right decision.* 

Olive’s face brightened a little. Mildred had already detected 
unusual sadness on it, hut her calmness was battling. 

‘ Did he tell you to say that ? flow kind of him ! * 

‘ He (lid not stop to exjdain himself ; he was in too gr(‘at 
a hurry ; hut I thought he seemed troubled. Wliat was the 
decision, Olive ? Has this helped you to make it ?'* txmahing 
reverently the open j»age of a Jlihle that lay beside lier. 

The brown light in Olive’s (^yes grew steady and intense ; sbe 
lookc.d like one who had found rest in a certainty. 

‘ I have just been ])reaching to myself from that te.xt : “He 
that ])iiitf'th his hand to the plough and looketh backward,** you 
know, Aunt Milly. Well, that seems to point as truly to me as 
it docs to Mr. Marsden.* 
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‘.Yos, deamst/ replied Mildred, softly; ‘and now wliat lias 
lie said to you ? ’ * 

‘ I liardly know myself/ was the low-toned answer. ‘ I have 
been thinking it all over, and I cannot now understand how it 
was ; it seems so wonderful that any one could care enough for 
me/ speaking to herself, with a soft, bewildered smile. 

‘ Does ;Mr. Marsden care for you. I thought so from the 
first, Ofive.’ 

‘ I suppose he does, or else he would not have said what he 
•did ; it was ditficult to know his meaning at first, he was so 
embarrassed, and I was so slow ; but we understood each other 
at last.’ 

‘ Tell me all he said, dear,’ pleaded IMildred. Could it be 
her owgi love story that Olive was treating so simply ? There 
was a chord of sadness in her voice, and a film gathered over 
the brightness of her but there was no agitation in her 

maniiei’ ; the deep of ho^ soul might be touched, but tlie surface 
wa^ calm. 

‘There is not much to tell, Aunt Milly, but of course you 
may know all. TVe had said good-bNO, and I had spoken a word 
or two about his work, aud bow 1 tbouglit it the most beautiful 
work that a man could do, and then bo asked mo if I should 
ever be willing to share in it.’ 

‘Welir 

‘ I did not uuderstaud him at first, as I told you, until lie 
made bis meaning more ]>lain, and tlieii I sa^v bow it was, that 
^^e boi)ed that one day I might give myself heart and soul to 
the same wcu'k ; that my talent, beautiful, as he owned it to he, 
might not hinder me frt>m such a glorious reality — “ the reality,” ’ 
and hen*, for the first time she faltered and grew crimson, ‘ “ of 
siK'li work as must fall to a missionary’s wife.’” 

‘Olive, my dear child,’ exclaimed Mildred, now really 
slarlletl, ‘ did he say as much as thatl’ 

‘Yes, indeed, Aunt Milly ; and he asked if 1 could care 
enough for him to make such a sacrifice.’ 

‘%My dear, how very sudden.’ 

‘ It did not seem so. I cannot make out why I was not 
more surprised. It came to me as though I had expected it all 
along. Of course I told him that I liked him better tlian«.ny 
one else I bad seen, but that I never thought tluit any one 
could care for me in that way ; and then I told him that while 
my father lived nothing would induce mo to leave him.’ 

‘ And >Vhat did he say to that ? ’ 
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‘ That lie was afraid this would be my answer, but that lie 
knew I was deciding rightly, that he fiad never meant to say 
so much, only that the last minute he could not help it ; and 
then he begged that we might remain fricuids, and asked me 
not to forget him and his work in my prayers, and then he 
went away.’ 

^ And for once in your life you dcicided without Aunt Milly.’ 

The girl looked up quickly. ‘ Was it wrong ? You could 
not have counselled me to give a different answer, and even if 
you had — ’ hesitating, ‘Oh, I could not have said otherwise;* 
there was no conflicting duty there, Aunt Milly.’ 

‘Dearest, from my heart T believe you are right. Your 
hither could ill spare you.’ 

‘ I am thankful to hear you say so. Of course,’ heaving a 
'little sigh, ‘it was very hard seeing him go away like that, but 
I never doubted which was my duty fVfr a moment. As long 
as papa and Cardie want me, nothing otmld induce me to leave 
them.’ * 

‘ I suppose you will tell them this, Olive ? ’ 

‘No, oh no,’ she replied, shrinking back, ‘that would spoil 
all. It would be to lose the fruit of the sacrifice ; it might 
grieve them too. No, no one must know this but you and 1, 
Aunt Milly ; it must be sacred to us three. I told Mr, 
Marsden so.’ 

‘rerhai)S you are light,’ returned her aunt, thoughtfully. 

‘ Richard thinks so highly of him, he might give you no peace 
on the subject. When w’e have once made up our minds to a 
certain course of action, arguments are as wearying as they are 
fruitless, and overmuch pity is good for no one. But, dear 
Olive, I cannot refrain from telling you how much I honour 
you for this decision.’ 

‘Honour me, Aunt Milly!’ and Olive’s pale face Hushed 
with strong emotion. 

‘ How can I hel}) it ? There are so few who really act up 
to their princij^les in this world, who wlien the moment for 
self-sacrifice comes arc able cheerfully to count the costj.and 
renounce the desire of th^r heart. Ah ! ’ she continued, ‘ when 
I think of your yearning after a missionary life, and that you 
aretgiving up a woman’s brightest prospect for the sake of an 
ailing parent, I feel that you have done a very noble thing 
indeed.’ 

‘Hush, I do not deserve all this praise. I am only doing 
my duty.’ 
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‘ True ; and after all we are only unprofitable servants. I 
wish T liad your huniilit^^, Olive. I feel as though I should be 
too happy sometimes if it were not for the sorrows of others. 
They are shadows on the sunshine. Ethel is always in my 
thoughts, and now you will be there too.^ 

‘ 1 do nf)t think — I do not mean to be unhap])y,’ faltered 
Olive. ‘“God loveth a cheerful giver,” I must Remember that, 
Aunt Milly. 1‘erhaps,' she continued, more humbly, ‘ I am 
not fit for the work. Perhaps he might be disappointed in me, 
and I should only drag him down. Don’t you recollect what 
papa once said in one of his sermons about obstacles standing 
like the angel with the drawn sword before Balaam, to turn us 
from the way ? ’ 

Mildred sighed. How often she had envied the childish 
faith which lay at the bottom of Olive’s character, though 
hidden by the tronbltisonic scrupulousness of a too sensitive 
conscience. Was the healthy growth she liad. noticed latterly 
owing to ^Ir. j\Iarsden’s inliuence, or had she really, by God’s 
grace, trodden on the necks of her enemies ? 

‘ You must not be sorry about all this,^ continued the girl, 
earnestly, noticing the sigh. ‘You don’t know how glad I am 
that Mr. Marsden cares for me.’ 

‘ 1 cannot help feeling that some day it will all come right,’ 
returned Mildred. 

‘ 1 must not think about that,’ was the hurried answer. 

‘ Aunt Milly, })lease never to say or hint such a thing again. 
It would be wrong ; it would make me restless and dissatisfied. 
*1 shall always think of him as a dear friend — but — but 1 mean 
to be Olive Lambert all my life.’ 

Mildr(‘d smiled and kissed her, and then consented very 
reiuctantly to change the subject, but nevertheless she held to 
her opinion as firmly as Olive to hers. 

M ihlred might well say that the sorrows of others shadowed 
her brightness. During the autumn and winter that followed 
lier marriage her alfectionate heart was often oppressed by 
thqj-ights of that dreary sickroom. Her husband had i)redicted 
from the first that only partial recitvery could be expected in 
Mr, Trelawny’s case. A few months or years of helplessness 
was all that remained to the once lithe and active frame (jf the 
mastc^r of Kirkleatham. 

It was a ])itiable wreck that met Hi chard’s eyes one fine June 
evening In the following year, when he went up to pay his 
almost daily visit. They had wheeled the invalid on to the 
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siuniy terrace that lie iiii'^ht enjoy the beautiful view. Behiw 
them lay the old gray buildings and chhrcli of Kirkby Stephen. 
The pigeons were sitting in rows on the tower, preparatory to 
roosting in one of llie unoccupied rooms ; through the open door 
one had glimpses of the dark-painted window, with its fern- 
bordered ledge, and the gleaming javelins on the wall. A book 
lay on Etheks lap, but she had long since left otf turning the 
pages. The tale, simple as it was, was wearying to tlie ihvalid’s 
oijpressed brain. Her wan face brightened at tlie young curate^s 
approach. 

‘ How is he ? ’ asked llichard in a low voice as he approached 
her, and dropping his voice. 

Ethel- shook her head. ‘ He is very weary and wandering 
to-night ; worse than usual, I fancy. Papa, llichard has come 
to see us ; he is waiting to shaki* hands with you.’ 

llichard — ay, a good lad — a good kid,’ returned the sick 
man, listlessly. . His voice was still jirtiin fully tliicdc and in- 
distinct, and his eyes had a dull look of vacancy, ‘You mVist 
excuse my left hand, llichard,’ with an attempt at his old court- 
liness ; ‘ the other is numb (^r gone to sleep ; it is of no use to 
me at all. Ah, I always told Lambert he ought to be proud of 
his sons.’ 

‘ His thoughts are running on the boys to-night,’ observed 
Ethel, in a low voice. ‘ He keeps avsking after Kupert, and just 
now he fancied I was my poor mother.’ 

Richard gave her a giave pitying look, and tunnel to the 
invalid. ‘ I am glad to see you out this lovely evening,’ he said,^ 
trying gently to rouse his attention, for the thin, dark face had 
a painful abstracted look. 

‘ All, it is beautiful enough,’ replied Mr. Trelawny, a]>sently. 

‘ I am waiting for the boys ; have you seen them, llichard ? 
Agatha sent them down to the river to bathe ; she spoils them 
dreadfully. Rupert is a fine swimmer; he does eveiyihing 
well ; he is his mother’s favourite.’ 

‘ I think Ethel is looking pale, Mr. Trelawny, Aunt Milly 
has sent me to fetch her for an liour, if you can sjiare her % ’# 

‘ I can always spare tlthel ; she is not much use to me. 
Girls are generally in the way ; they are poor things compared 
with.boys. Wliere is the child, Agatha '^ Tell lier to niake 
haste ; we must not keep Richard waiting.’ 

‘Dear papa,’ pleaded the girl, ‘you arc dreaming to-night. 
Your poor Ethel is beside yon.* 

‘Ah, to be sure,’ passing his hand wearily thitongh his 
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wliiteiiiiig hair. ‘ I get confused ; you are so like your niotlier. 
Aslc this gentleman to wheel me in, Ethel ; I am getting tired.’ 

‘ Is he often like this?’ asked Richard, when at last she was 
free to join him in the j)orch. The curfew hell was ringing as 
they walked through tlui dewy crofts among the tall, slet'ping 
daisies ; the cool breeze ianned Ethel’s hot temples. 

‘Yes, very often,’ she returned, in a dejected tone. ‘It is 
this that tries me so. If he would only talk to me a little as 
he used to do before things went Avrong ; but he oidy seems to 
live in the i)ast — his wife and his boys — but it is chielly Rupert 
now.’ 

‘ And yet he seems rc^^stless without you.’ 

‘ That is the strangest j)art ; he seems to know me through 
it all. There are times when he is a little clearer ; when he 
seems to think the,re is something between us ; and then nothing 
satisfies him, unless ^sit beside him and hold his hand. It is 
so hard to hear him b^‘gging my forgiveness over and over again 
fur some imaginary wrong he fancies he has done me.’ 

‘ Poor Ethel ! 'l^et he was iieA’^er dearer to you than he is 
now ? ’ 

‘ Never,’ slie returned, di*ying her eyes. ‘ Night and day he 
engrossi's my thoughts. I seem to have no room for anything 
else. Do you know, Richard, I can understand now the 
passionate pity mothers feel for a sick child, for whom they 
sacrifice rest and comfort. There is nothing I would not do for 
papa,’ 

‘ Aunt Milly says your devotion to him is beautiful.’ 

Ethel’s face grew paler. ‘ You must not ttdl me that, Richard ; 
you do not consider that I have to retrieve the coldness of a life- 
time. After all, poor ])apa is right. I ha\'e not been a good 
daughter to him ; I have been carping and disagreeable ; I have 
presumed to sit in judgment on my own father ; I have .separated 
myself and my pursuits from his, and alienation was the result.’ 

‘For which you were not wholly to blame,’ he replied, 
gently, unable to hear those self-accusations unmoved. Why 
w^s she, the deare.st and the truest, to go heavily all her days 
for sins that were not her own ? • 

‘ No, you iiiust not blame him,’ she continued, beseechingly. 
‘ Is he not bearing his own punishment ? am I not bearing mine ? 
Oh, it is dreadful ! ’ her voice suddenly choked with strong 
emotion. ‘Bodily sufferings I could have witnessed with far 
less misery than 1 feel at the spectacle of this helplessness and 
mental decay ; to talk to dull ear.«5, to arrest wandering thoughts, 
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to listen hour after hour to confused ramhlirig. Richard, this 
seems harder than unytliing/ , 

‘If He — tlie Master I mean — fell under Ilis cross, do we 
wonder that we at times sink under ours ? * was the low, reverent 
answer. ‘Ethel, I sometimes think how wonderful it will he 
to turn the page of suliering in another world, and, with eyes 
purified from earthly rheum, to spell out all the sacred meaning 
of the long trial that we considered bo unbearable — nay ,i some- 
times so unjust.’ 

Ethel did not trust herself to speak, but a grateful glance 
answered him. It was not the first time he had comforted her 
with worJvS which had sunk deep into a subdued and softened 
heart. She was learning her lesson now, and the task was a 
hard one to poor passionate human flesh and blood. If what 
Riclnird said was true, she would not have a pang too many ; 
the sorrowful moments would be numbeiyl to her by the same 
Father, without whom not even a sparrow could fall to the 
ground. Could she not safely trust her lather to Him ? ^ 

‘ Richard, I am always jiraying to come clown from my cross,’ 
she said at last, looking up at the young clergyman with sweet 
humid eyes. ‘ And after all He has fastened us there with His 
own hands. I suppose it is faith and patience for which one 
should ask, and not only relief i ’ 

‘He will give that too in His own good time,’ returned 
Richard, solemnly, and then, as was often the case, a short 
silence fell Letween them. 
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‘ I liavc Icil h(!r homo, my love, my only friond, 

There is none like lier, none. 

And never yet so warmly ran my Wood 

And sweetly, on and on 

(.lalminR itse^^' In the long-wished-for end, 

Full to the hdiiks, close on the ])romised good. 

None like her, none.’— T knnyson’s Maml. 

Two years liaJ elai)8ed since Olive Lambert had made her nohle 
decision, and during that time triple events had happened. Mr. 
Trelawny’s sufl'ering life was over, Rex had married his faithful 
Polly, and l)r. Heriot and Mildred had rejoiced over their first- 
born son. 

Mr. Trelawny did not long survive the evening when 
Richard found him on the sunny terrace ; towards the end of 
the autumn there was a brief rally, a strange flicker of restless 
Iffe ; his confused faculties seemed striving to clear themselves ; 
at times there was a strained dilated look in the dark eyes that 
was almost pitiful ; he seemed unwilling to have Ethel out of 
his sight — even for a moment. 

One -night he. called her to him. She was standing at the 
window finishing some embroidery by the fading light, but at 
the first sound of the weak, querulous tones, she turned lier 
cheerful face towards him, for however weary she felt, there 
wa.s jilways a smile for him. 

‘ What is it, dear father '\ ’ for in thbse sad last days the holy 
name of father had come involuntarily to her lips. True, she had 
tasted little of his fatherhwd, but still he was hers — her fatjier. 

Put down that tiresome work and come to me,’ he went on, 
fretfully ; ‘ you are always at work — always — as though you 
had your ‘bread to earn ; there is plenty to spare for you. 
Rupert will take care of you ; you need not fear, Ethel.’ 
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‘No, clear, I am nut afraid,’ slie returned coming to liis side, 
and parting liis liair with her soft lingf-rs. 

How often she had kissed those gray strcakvS, and the poor 
wrinkled forehead. He was an old man now, bowed and 
decrepit, sitting tlicre with his lifeless arm folded to his sidi‘. 
But how she loved him — her poor, stricken father ! 

‘No, you were always a good girl. Ethel, are the hoys 
asleep ? ’ • 

‘ Yes, both of them, father,’ leaning her check against his. 

‘ And your mother ? ’ 

‘ Yes, dear.’ 

‘ I had a fancy 1 sliould like to hear Kiii)ert’s voice again. 
You remember his laugh, Ethel, so ch^ar and ringing? Hal’s 
was not like it ; he was quiet and tame compared to lUipert. 
Ethel,’ Avistfully, ‘it is a long time since T saw my hoys.’ 

‘ My poor <lear, a long, long time ! ’iiNind then she whispered, 
alrncjst invcduutarily, ‘“I shall go to tiiein, hut they shall not 
return to me,”’ • 

He caught the meaning partially. 

‘ Yes, we will go to them — you and I,’ he returned, vacantly, 
patting her cheek as she liung over liim. ‘Thm’t cry, Ethel, 
they are good hoys, and shall have their rights ; hut I have not 
forgotten you. You have been a good daughter to me — better 

than I deserved. I shall tell your mother so when ’ 

But the sentence was never linished. 

He had seemed drowsy after that, and she rang for the 
servant to Avheel him into liis own room. He was still heavy 
when she drew the curtain.s round him and wished liim good- 
night ; he looked placid and beautiful, she thought, as she leant 
over him for a last ki.ss ; hut he only smiled at her, and pressed 
her hand fecihly. 

That smile, liow she treasured it ! It was still on his lips 
when the servant who slept in his room, surprised at his 
master’s long rest, undrew the curtains and found him lying as 
they left him last night — dead ! ’ 

‘You have been a good daughter to me — better I 

deserved. I shall tell your mother so when ’ 

‘Oh, Ethel, he has told her now! he comforted, darling,’ 
crie^l Mildred, wlitn Ethel had thrown herself dry-eyed on her 
fricjiid’a bosom. ‘ God do so to me and mine, as you have d^alt 
with him in hi.s trouble.’ 

But for a long time the afflicted girl refused to he comforted, 
Eichard was smitten with dismay when he saw her for the 
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lirst.time after her father’s death. Her paleness, her assumed 
caliiiiiess, filled him witlf foreboding trouble. Mildred had told 
him she liad scarcely slci>t or eaten since the shock of her 
bereavement had come upon her. 

She had come to him at once, and stood before him in her 
black dress ; the touch of her hand was so cold, that he had 
started at its clamminess ; the uncomplaining sadness of her 
aspect bi'o light the mist to his eyes. 

‘ Dear Ethel, it has been sudden — awfully sudden,’ he said, 
* at last, almost fearing to graze the edge of that dreary pause. 

‘Ah! that it has.’ 

‘ That afternoon we had lioth been sitting with him. Do 
you remember he had complained of weariness, and yet he 
would not suffer us to wheel him in ] Who would have thought 
his weariness would havci In^en so soon at an end ! ’ 

She made no answet*, only her bosom heaved a little. Yes, 
his weariness was ove3i^ but hers had begun;. her filial work 
wa*?? taken from her, and her heart was sick with the sudden 
void in life. For months he had been her first waking and her 
last sle('j)ing thouglits ; his helplessness liad brought out the 
latent de.votion of her nature, and now she was alone I 

‘Will you l«t me see him?’ whis])ered Kicliard, not daring 
to break on this sacred reserve of grief, and yet longing to 
speak some word of comfort to Iut stricken heart ; and she had 
turned noiselessly and led him to the chamber of death. 

There her fortitude had given way a little, and llichard was 
^•elieved to see her quiet tears coursing slowly down her cheeks, 
jis tliey stood side by side looking on the still face with its 
changeless smile. 

‘ Ethel, 1 am glad you have allowed me to S(*e him,’ he said, 
at last ; ‘ he looks so calm and iieaccful, all marks of age and 
suffering gone. Who could have the heart to break that rest ? ’ 

Then the peiit-u]) pain fouml utterance. 

‘ Oh, Itichard, think, never to have hidden him good-bye ! ’ 

‘ Did you wish him good-night, dear ? I thought you told 
me ^'uu always went to his bedside the last thing before you 
slept \ ’ 

‘Yes — but I did not know,’ the tears flowing still more 
freely, 

» ‘ No — you only wished him good-night, and hade God hless 
him. Well, has Ite not blessed him?’ 

A sob was her only reply. 

- ‘ Has lie not given him the “ blessing of peace ” 7 Is not 
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llis very peal of peace tliere stamped on that quiet br.ow? 
Dear Ethel, those words, “ He is not, for God took always 
seem to me to apply so wonderfully to sudden death. You 
know,^ dropping liis voice, and coming more closely, ‘some 
men, good men, even, have such a horror of death/ 

‘ He had,' in a tone almost inaudible. 

‘ So I always understood. Think of the mercy shown to 
his weakness then, literally falling asleep ; no slow approach of 
the enemy he feared ; no deadly combat w'ith the struggling 
flesh ; only sleep, untroubled as a child ; a waking, not here, 
but in another world.' 

Ethel still wept, but shtj felt less oppressed ; no one could 
comfort her like llichard, not even Mildred. 

As the days went on, Eichard felt almost embarrassed by 
the trust she reposed in him. Ethel, who had always been 
singularly unconventional in her ideas, afed was still in worldly 
matters as simple as a child, could see ro reason why Eichard 
should not manage things wholly for her. Eicliard in his 
perplexity was obliged to ap])eal to Dr. Heriot. 

‘ She is ill, and shrinks from business ; she wants me to see 
the lawyer. Surely you can exi)lain to her how impossible it 
is for me to interfere with such matters ? She treats the man 
who aspires to be her husband exactly like her brother,' con- 
tinued the young man, in a vexed, shamefaced way. 

Dr. Heriot could hardly forbear a smile. 

The master of Kirkleatham had been lying in his grave for 
weeks, but bis faithful daughter still refused to be coiiifortcd. 
She moped piteously ; all business fretted her ; a quiet talk 
with Mildred or Eichard wius all of which her harassed nerves 
seemed cai)able. 

‘AYliat can you expect?' he said, at last ; ‘her long nursing 
has broken her down. She lias a line constitution, but the 
wear and tear of these months have been enough to wear out 
any woman. Leave her quiet for a little while to cry her 
heart out for her father.' 

‘ III the meantime, M.jj Grantham is waiting to have tl ose 
papers signed, and to know if those leases are to be renewed,' 
returned Eichard, impatiently. 

"VYitb her his gentleness and syiniiathy had been inifi:^,iling, 
but it was not to be denied that his present position fretted 
him. To be treated as a brother, and to be no brother ; to he 
the rejected suitor of an heiress, and yet to be told be was 
her righi. luind ! No wonder Eicliard's heart was sore ; he was 
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even aggrieved witli Dr. Heriot for not perceiving more cpiickly 
the diliicnlties of his sittfhtion. 

‘ If my father were in Letter health, she would go to him ; 
.sli(‘, has said so more than once,’ he went on, more quietly. 

* It is easy to see that she does not understand my hints ; and 
under the present circumstances it is impossil)le to speak more 
plainly. She wanted me to s»e Mr. Grantham, and when I 
refused^ she looked almost hurt.’ 

‘ Yes, I see, she must he roused to do things herself. Don’t 
* Ije vexed about it, Ilicliai’d, it will all come right, and you can- 
not lixpect her to see things as we do. I will have a little 
talk with her myself; if it comes to the worst T must consti- 
tute myself her man of business for the present,’ and Richard 
withdrew more satisfied. 

Things were at a low ebb just now with Richard. Ethel’s 
heiress-ship lay on him like a ]>ositive burden. The riches he 
despised ruse up like golden wall between him and his love. 
Oh, that she had been some poor orphaned girl, that in her 
loneliiHiss he might have taken her to his heart and his father’s 
home! What did either he or she want with these riches? 
He knew her well enough to be sure how she would dread the 
added responsibility they would bring. How often she had 
said to him during the last few weeks, ‘ Oh, Richard, it is too 
much ! it oppresses me terribly. What am I to do with it all, 
and with myself?’ and he had not answered her a word. 

Dr. Heriot found his task easier than he had expected. Ethel 
was unhai)py enough to be slightly unreasonable. She felt her- 
self aggrieved with Richard, and had misunderstood him. 

‘1 supiiose he has sent you to tell me that I must rouse 
myself,’ she said, with languid displeasure, when he had unfolded 
his errand. ‘ He ntied not have troubled either himself or you. 
1 have seen Mr. Grantham ; he went away by the 2.50 train.’ 

‘ I must say that I think you have done wisely,’ returned 
Dr. Heriot, much pleased. ‘No one, not even Richard, has a 
right to interfere in these matters. The will is left so that 
yot.r trustees will expect you to exerj^yourself. It seems a pity 
that you cannot refer to them ! ’ 

‘You know Mr. Molloy is dead.’ 

‘Yes, and Sir William still iii Canada, Yet, with an honest, 
straightforward man like Grantham, I think you tnight settle 
things without reference to any one. Richard' is only sorry his 
father is* so ailing.’ 

. ^No, T could not trouble Mr. Lambert.’ 
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‘Kicliard has been so much about the liousc during your 
lather’s illness, that it seems natural to'' refer to him. \V(‘ll, he 
has an older head tlian many of us ; but all the same you must 
understand his scruples.’ 

‘They have seemed to me far-fetched.’ 

But, ncverthehiss, Ethel blushed a little as she spoke. A dim 
sense of Dr. Heriot’s meaning li^id been dawning on her slowly, 
but she was unwilling to confess it. She changed the ^subject 
somewhat hastily, by asking after Mildred and the bjiby, and 
loading Dr. fleriot with loving messages. Notliing more was 
said about Kichard until the close of the visit, when Dr. lleriot 
somewhat incautiously nuuitioned him again ; but, as he told 
Mildred afterwards, he s])oke advisedly. 

‘You will not let llichard think he is misunderstood ? ’ he 
said, as he rose to take leave. ‘You know he is the last one to 
spare himself trouble, but he feels in your px)sition that he must do 
nothing to compromise you.’ ) 

‘He will not have the opportunit3V she returned, with br/ef 
haughtiness, and turning suddenly very crimson ; but as she 
met Dr. ileriut’s look of mild rejnmch, she inellcd. 

‘No — he is riglit, you are all of you quite right. I must 
exert m.yself, and try and care fur the things that belonged to 
my darling father, only I shall he so lonely — so very lonely,’ 
and slie covered her face with lier hands. 

Etlnd met Kichard with more* than her usual kindnt‘-ss when 
she saw him next ; her sweet dcx)recating glance gave the young 
man a sorrowful pang. 

‘You need not have sent him to see me, Kichaid,’ she said, 
a little sadly, ‘I have been thoughtless, and hurt you. I —I 
will trouble no one but mj'^self now.’ 

‘ It was not the ti oiible, Ethel ; you must know that,’ lie 
returned, eagerly. ‘ I wish I had the right to help you, 
but ’ 

His voice broke, and he dropped her hands. Perhaps he 
felt the time had not come to speak ; perhaps an involuntary 
chill seized him as he thoi^^ht of the little he had to offer Iter. 
His manner was^very gravft, almost reserved, during the rest of 
tlie visit ; both of them were glad when a chance caller enabled 
Ricliq)d, without awkwardness, to take his leave. 

After this, the young curate’s visits grew rarer, and at last 
almost entirely ceased, and they only met at intervals at the 
vicarage or tlie Gray House, as Dr. Heriot’s house was commonly 
called. Ethel made no complaint when she found fehe had 
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lost lier friend, only Mildred noticed that she grew paler, and 
droo])ed visibly. • 

Mildred’s tender lieart bled for the lonely girl. Both she 
and her hnsband plead (id urgently that Ethel should leave her 
solitary home, and come to them for a little. But Ethel 
nunained firm in her refusal. 

‘ Y^our life is so perfect — so# beautiful, Mildred,’ she said, 
once, \\4ien the latter had pressed her almost with tears in her 
eyes, ^ thut I could not break in upon it with my sad face and 
/mo 2 )ing ways. I should be more wretched than I am now.’ 

‘ But at least you might have some lady with you ; such 
perfect loiielincBS is good for no one. I cannot bear to think of 
you living in a corner of that great house all by yourself,’ 
returned Mildred, almost vexed with her obstinacy ; and, indeed, 
the girl was very diflicult to understand in those days. 

‘ I have no friends l*ut all of you dc'ar people,’ she answered, 
in the saddest voice ]:^^issible, ‘and I will not trouble you. I 
cowld not tolerate a stranger for a moment. Mildred, you must 
not be hurt with me ; you do not know. I must have my way 
in this.’ 

And though Mildred shook her wise head, and Br. Heriot 
eni.ered more than one laughing protest against such determined 
self-will, they were obliged to yield. 

It was a strange life for so young a woman, and would have 
tried the strongest nerves ; but the only wisdom that Ethel 
Trelawny showed was in not allowing herself an idle moment. 
The old dreaming habits wx*rc broken for ever, the fastidious 
^•hoiee of duties altogether forgotten ; her days were chieliy 
devoted to her steward and tenants. 

Richard, returning from his parochial visits to some outlying 
village, often met her, mounted on her beautiful brown mare, 
Zoe. Sometimes she would stop and give him her slim hand, 
and let him pet the mare and talk to her leaning on Zoo’s 
glossy neck ; but oftoner a wave of the liand and a passing 
smile were her only greeting. Richard would come in stern 
andft weary from these encounters, but Ae never spoke of them. 

Tt was in the following spring triat Roy and Polly were 
married. 

R^ had been successful and bad sold another picture^ and 
as* Mr. Lambert was disposed to be liberal to his younger son, 
there was no fear of opposition from Polly’s guardian, even if 
he could !have resisted the jileadings of the young people. 

^But, after all, there was no actual imprudence. If Roy 
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failed to find a continuous market for his pictures, tlierq was 
still no risk of positive starvation. Mi* Lambert had been quite 
willing to listen to Ilichard^s repniscutations, and to settle a 
moderate siiui on Roy ; for the i)resejit, at least, they would 
have enough an<l to spare, and the responsibility of a young 
wife would add a spur to Roy’s genius. 

Richard was not behind in his generosity. Already his 
frugality had amassed a few hundreds, half of which he placed 
in Ro^^’s hands. Roy spent a whole day in Wardour Street 
aftiT that. A wagon, laden with old carved furniture and 
wonderful hric-a-brac, drew up before The Hollies. New crimson 
velvet cuitains and a handsonui carpet found their way to the 
old studio. Polly hardly recognised it wdien she first set foot 
in the gorgeous ajiartment, and heaved a private sigh over the 
dear old shabby furniture. A little carved work-table and a 
davenport of Indian wood stood in a *<‘.orner appropriated to 
ber use ; a sleep -wooing couch and a softly -cnsbioned easy- 
cliair were beside them. Polly cried a little with joy wiieu 
the young hushand pointed out the various contrivances for 
her comfort. All the pretty dresses Dr. lleriot lia.d given her, 
and even Aunt Milly’s lliongbtful present of Inmse-linen, whicb 
now lay in the now press, with a sweet smell of lavender breath- 
ing through every . fold, W(ire as nothing compared to Roy’s 
gifts. After all, it was an ideal wedding ; there was youth, 
health, and good looks, with plenty of honest love and good 
humour. 

‘ I have perfecit faith in Polly’s good sense,’ T)r. Heriot liad 
said to liis wife, wlien the young js^oide had driven away ; ‘ she 
has just the qualities Rex wants. 1 should not wondt^r if they 
turn out the happiest couple in the world, with the excC[)tion of 
ourselves, Milly, darling.’ 

The wedding had taken place in June, and the time had now 
come round for the rush-bearing. The garden of Kirkleatliam, 
the vicanige, and the Gray House had been visited by the young 
band of depredators. Dr. Ileriot’s glass-house had Ijeen rilled of 
its choicest blossoms ; Ml’dred’s bonnie boy, still in his nucse’s 
arms, crowed and clapped liis hands at the great white Annuncia- 
tion lily that his mother had chosen for him to carry. 

\You will not be late, John?’ pleaded Mildred, o,s she 
followed him to the door, according to her invariable custom, 
on the morning of St. Peter’s day; his wife’s face was the last 
he saw when he quitted Ids home for his long day’s work. At 
the well-known click of the gate she would lay dowii her 
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work, at wliatever liour it was, and come smiling to meet 
him. • 

‘ Where are you, Milly, darling ? ’ were always his first words, 
if she lingered a moment on her way. 

‘ You will not he later than you can help V she continued, 
brushing off a spot of dust on his sleeve. ‘ You must see Arnold 
carry his lily, and Ethel will h^ there ; and — and — ’ blushing 
and laughing, ‘ you kiKJW I never can enjoy anything unless 
you are with me.* 

' ^ Eie, Milly, darling, we ought to be more sensible after two 

years. We are old married folks now, but if it were not for 
making my wife vain,’ — looking at the sweet, serene faee so near 
his own, — ‘ I might say the same. There, I must not linger if 
I am under orders. Good-bye, my two treasures,’ placing the 
great blue-eyed fellow in Mildred’s arms. 

AVhen Mildred arriw^d at the ])ark, under Hi chard’s guardian- 
ship, — h(i had under tji^^eii to drive her and the child, — they 
found Ethel at the old trysting-place amongst a host of other 
ladies, looking sad and weary. 

She moved towards them, tall and shadowy, in her black 
dress. 

^ I am glad you are here,’ said Kichard, in a low voice, ‘ I 
thought the Delawares would persuade you, and you will be 
<|uiet (‘uough at the vicarage.’ 

‘ I tlunight I ought 1-0 do honour to my godson’s first appear- 
ance in pul)lic,’ returned Ethel, stretching out her arms to the 
smiling boy. 

^ Mildred and Dr. Ileriot had begged Olive to fill the position 
of sponsor to the younger Arnold ; but Olive had refused almost 
with tears. 

‘ I am not good enough. Do not ask me,’ she had pleaded ; 
and Mildred, knowing the giiTs sad humours, had transferred 
the I'equest to Ethel ; her brother and llichard had stood with 
her. 

Jtichai'd had no time to say more, for already the band had 
strwk up that heralded the approach ^Mhe little rush-bearers, 
aintlie must take his place at the head of the procession with 
the other clergy. 

She saw him again in church ; he came down the chani^l to 
rei^eive the children’s gay crowns. ; Ethel saw a broken lily 
lying amongst them on the altar afterwards. It struck her that 
his face Iboked somewdiat sicnier and ]jaler than usual. 
ffkLii, was one of the invited guests at the vicarage ; the 
• 29 
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Ijamberts were tins year up at the Hall ; hut later 011 in the 
ufternuoii tliey met in the Hall gardeiis : he came up at 'once 
and accosted her. 

‘All this is jarring on you temhly,^ he said, with his old 
thoughtfuliuiss, as he noticed her tired lace. 

‘I should he glad to go home certainly, hut I do not like 
to appear rude to the l)i*lawar«§ ; the music is so noisy, and all 
those tutting dancers between the trees confuse one’s head.’ 

‘ Suppost^ we walk a little way from them,’ he returned, 
(pnetl3\ No one hut a keen observer could have read a det^*r«‘ 
mined pur2)o.se under tliat <]uietness of his ; Ethel’s worn face, 
her changed manners, wen; driving him des]>erate ; tlie time 
had come that he would take his fate between his hands, like a 
man ; so lie told himself, as they walked side by siile. 

They liad sauntered into the tree-bordered walk, leading to 
the old summer- house in the meadows® As they reached it, 
Ethel turned to him with a new surt timidity in her face 
and voice. 

‘ I am not tired, liichard — not very tired, I mean, I would 
rather go hack to the others.’ 

‘\Ve will go hack iirescntly. Ethel, I want to speak to you 
— T must speak to you ; this sort of thing cannot go on any 
longer.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ she asked, turning very j>ale, hut not 
looking at liim. 

‘That we cannot go on any longer avoiding each other liki*. 
this. You have avoided me very often lately — liave you not, 
Ethel % ’ speaking vt*ry gently. 

‘ I do not know ; yon are so changed — you are not like 
3"(mrself, liichard,’ slie faltered. 

‘How caul belike myself?’ he answered, with a siuhlen 
passion in Ins voice that made her tremble ; ‘ how am 1 to 
forget that I am a poor curate, and you your father’s heiress ; 
that I have tifties wliere you have tliousands ? Oh, Ethel, if 
you were only ])oor,’ his tone sinking into jiathos. 

‘What have riches poverty to do with it ?’ she asked, till 
averting her face from liirn. 

‘Do you not vSee ? Cun you not understand V he returned, 
eagejly. ‘If you were poor, Avould it not make my wooing 
easier ? I have loved you how hnig, Ethel ? Is it ten or eleven 
years ? I was a hoy of fourteen when I loved you first, and I 
have never swerved from my allegiance.’ 

‘ Never ! ’ in a low voice. 
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‘Never! When yon cfilled me Ceeur-de-Lion, I swore 
then, hid as I was, tliaf I would one day win niy Bereiigaria. 
You liave been the dearest thing in life to me, ever 
since 1 first saw you ; ainl now that I should lose my 
courage over t]i(‘se pitiful riclies I Oh, Ethel, it is hard — hard, 
just, wlien a little hoj)e was dawning on me that one day 
you might he able to return mj^nlfection. Was I wrong in that 
b(*li»‘r>^ trying to obtain a glimpse of the face now shielded by 
her hands. 

‘ \\ hatever I may feel, I kiKiW we are equals,’ she returned 
evasively. 

‘ In om‘ sense we arc not,’ he answered, sadly ; ‘ a woman 
ought lujt to cmne laden with riches to overwlndm her hushand. 
I am a clergyman — a gentleman, and therefore I fear to ask 
you to be my wife.’ 

‘ Was Berengaria pi)or V ’ in a voice nearly inaudible ; but he 
beard it, and his handfome. face flushed with sudden emotion. 

• ‘ Do you mean you are willing to be my Berengaria ? Oh, 
Ktlu'l, niy own love, this is too much. Can you really care for 
me enough?* 

* 1 have cared for you ever since you were so good to me in 
my trouble,’ she said, turning her glowing countenance, that he 
might read the truth of lier words ; ‘ but you have made me 
very unhappy lately, llichard.’ 

‘What could I do?’ lie answered, almost incoherent with 
joy. ‘ I thought you were treating me like a brother, and I 
feaivd bn*ak in u[»oii yonr grief. Oh, if you knew what 1 


have sulfereiL’ 

‘ 1 understood, and that only made mo love yon all the more,’ 
she rtqdied, softly. ‘Ydu liave been winning my lu'art slowly 
ever since that evening — you remember it ? — in the kitchen 
garden.’ 

‘ When you almost broke my heart, was I likely to forget it, 
do you think ? ’ 

^ ‘Yon stJirtled me. I had only a little love, but it has been 
gAjnng ever since. Hichard ! ’ wi^*^ier old archness, ^ you 
\\*llTnot refuse to see the lawyers now?* 

He coloure*! slightly, and his bright look clouded ; but this 
tiim? Ethel did not misunderstand him. ^ 

• ‘*T)eaT Kichard, you cannot hate the riches more Ilian I do, 
but they must never be mentioned again between ns ; they 
luust Ixt sacred to us as my father’s gift. I know you will help 
jJW o do what is right and good with them,* she continued, in 
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her winning way ; ‘ lliey are tiilents wc must use, and not 
abuse.’ 

‘You have rebubed mo, my doarest/ returned Richard, 
tenderly; ‘it is 1 who have been faitldehS and a coward, 1 
will accept the charge you havci given me ; and thank (Jod at 
the same lime for your noble heart.’ 

So the long-desired gilt ha^ come into Richard Lambert’s 
keeping, find the woman he had loved from boyhood li.id con- 
sented to be his wife. ^ 

The young master of Kirkleatliam ruled well and wis(dy, ' 
and Ethel prove«I a noble Indjmieet. When some years later 
Ids. father died, and he became vicar of Kirki>y St<*plien, tlie 
parish had reason to bless tlie strong heart and ]i(‘ad, and the 
munificent liands that were nev(‘r w(‘firy of giving. And ‘ oiir 
vicar’ rivalled even the good doctor’s ]>oimlai‘ity. 

And what of Olive find Hugli Mar^tle* ? 

Mildred’s words had come true. 9 

There were long lonely j^ears before Jfiigli Marsden — years of 
incessant tod and Herculean labour, wldch should stoo]> Ids 
broad shoulders ami streak his dark hair with gray, when men 
should speak of the noble missionary, Hugh Marsden, .and of 
tlie incredible work carried forward by him beyond the jiale of 
civilisation. 

There was no limit to his endurance, no lack of clieerfnlm'ss 
in his efforts, they said ; no bdwuir was too great, no sclieinc 
too impracticable, no possibility too remote, for tlie energies of 
that arduous soul. 

Hugh ^larsden only smiled at their praise ; be was fn-e ;u»d ’ 
unfettered ; be bad no wife or chib! ; danger would touch him 
alone. What should hinder him frorti umlertaking any ent(*r- 
prise in his Master’s service? Rut wherever he a\ent in Ids 
lonely hours, or in his long sunshiny converse \sitli others, he 
ever remained faithful to Ids meiiKU-y of Olive ; she was still 
to him the purest ideal of womanhood. At tiim‘H lier face, 
with its cloudy dark hair and fathomb'ss eyes, 'would lunuit 
him with strange per'5rh..;^nce. Whole lines find pa^sfig(*sfcf 
her poetry would return to his memory, stirring him'wPPh 
subtle sweetne.^s and v.ague longings for home, 

Apd Olive, how ^\as it with her during those y<ars of 
home duty, so patiently, .so unselfishly performed ? WJdle sIr^ 
achieved her modest fame, and carried it so meekly, had she 
any remembrance of Hiigli Marsden? • 

‘ I remember all tho more that I try to forget,’ «he ' . 
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oiiQe wlicn Mildred had ]:mt this question to her. - ‘ Now I 
shall try no inor<*, for 1 know 1 cannot forget him.f And 
again there had been that sadness in her voice. But she 
jiovt'r s]>oke of him voluntarily even to Mildred, but hid in her 
quiet soul many a secret yearning. They were separated 
thousands of miles, yet his iionest face and voice were often 
presf'jit with her, and nev(‘r Nearer than when she whispered 
pray^Ts for the friend who had once loved her. 

And neither of them knew tliat the years would bring them 
togetlHjr again ; that one day, Hugh iMarsden, broken in 
liealtli, and craving for a sight of his native land, should be 
sent home, on an important u^ssion, to find Olive free and 
unfettered, and waiting for him in her bn>ther'8 home. 


THE END 
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